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Elected t d South | 
~ |Elected to Head Southern Pine 
re 
: Three outstanding men in the Southern Pine field, and 
ne in the lumber industry as a whole, were selected to fill 
the important positions of President and first and second 
Vice Presidents, at the annual meeting of the Southern 
- Pine Association, held in New Orleans, March 29-31, a 
full report of which will be found in this issue. Though 
needing no introduction to the trade, the AMERICAN 
_ I.UMBERMAN takes pleasure in according deserved recognition to 
- these honored members of the industry by presenting their portraits 
tt herewith. That the responsibilities and the opportunities of leader- 
ship of this great association will be ably met is certain. 
, or 
, or 
> or 
1ext 
n. 
“H 
for 
n. 
= W. T. NEAL, 
Brewton, Ala.; 
~~ Elected President 
Mis bh SS, il 
n. M O 
hae f2 EE 
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n. cr © 
rs 
; =f 7 
~ [ge J. W. FOREMAN, 
— / Elizabeth City, N. C.; 
_. Elected First Vice President 
. T. NEAL, the newly elected president, in lumber industry 
er fifty vears, is president of the T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brew- 
~~ ft, Ala. 
ont W. FOREMAN, who was elected first Vice President, is 
rip- — Fntified with the Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., at Elizabeth 
ie ty, N.C. 
FRED H. DIERKS, elected second Vice Pres- 
rice, ident, is a member of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
ame. ~ . —~e 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
FRED H. DIERKS, 
. | Zurn to story of Southern Pine Kansas City, Mo.; 
An. 


meeting, beginning on page 56] Elected Second Vice President 


















WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho. 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, 
Manitoba. 

PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., Somers. 
Montana.—Crater Lake Lumber Co., Klamath District, 
Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 
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WitH the reputation of having provided the lumber buyers of the 
nation with the very finest in softwood lumber for over half a century, 
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we simply could not afford to jeopardize that reputation by ever selling 
lumber that fai!s to measure-up to these long established Winton 
standards. 


This assures that you'll always get beautifully manufactured stock 
and dependable service on Idaho White Pine, White Spruce, Ponderosa 
Pine, Sugar Pine, Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding, 
and Shingles. 


Let us show you that you can Win this year with Winton. 
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OU can sell PAR-TOX—and it's a profitable item because 

customers are beginning to know that exposed woodwork 
must be protected with a preservative that goes deeper into 
the fibers than paint. That's why PAR-TOX is a ready seller 
for dealers—a ready means for millwork plants to stimulate 
sales by offering more durable products. 


PAR-TOX is easily applied by brushing-on or dipping. It is 
colorless and odorless—dries fast—can be painted over at 
once—penetrates deeply and gives lasting protection against 
decay and insect attack. 


PAR-TOX is backed by our 75-year reputation for dependable 
paints, chemicals and wood treatments. Send TODAY for 
your FREE sample—test its deep, rapid penetration. 


Another profitable item— 
PARKER’S PRIMERLESS PUTTY 


IRA PARKER & SONS COMPANY 








Oshkosh, A sustained yield operation assuring a permanent sup- 


Wisconsin 
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YELLOW PINE e HARDWOODS 

f DIMENSION e. TIMBERS ] 

A Good Beginning... 


Urania Quality begins in the timber, in logs 
like these five cut from a single tree. Careful 
manufacture in our modern mill preserves this 
fine quality and delivers it to you in the finished 
lumber products. 

We've been serving dealers for more than 38 
years—know just what you need and can give 
it to you. 

Let us prove that stocking Urania lumber is a 
good beginning towards increased sales and 
greater profits. 























URANIA, LOUISIANA, 











ply of Urania Quality Lumber, 
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Upon Attitude of Retailer 
Rests Welfare of 


Producer 


OMMENTING on subjects affecting 
C the welfare of the lumber industry 
one is quite apt to be influenced in 
his immediate thinking by the surround- 
ings in which the comments are written. 
Thus, this commentator finds himself 
thinking particularly of subjects that are 
commanding the attention of manufactur- 
ers in the South; subjects, however, that 
are of just as much interest and impor- 
tance to lumbermen in every other sec- 
tion of the country. Better manufacture, 
improved merchandising, a higher quality 
of product, more satisfactory service to 
buyers and users, more intelligent study 
of conditions surrounding the operation 
of manufacturing plants, greater interest 
in improving the appearance of the prod- 
uct, both rough and finished, more com- 
plete utilization, more attention to sea- 
soning, and well considered plans of pro- 
motion—all these are subjects uppermost 
in the minds of lumbermen, as reflected 
in discussions at the recent Southern 
Pine Association annual convention, just 
as they have been at gatherings of lum- 
ber manufacturers in all other sections. 
In their deliberations on these subjects 
the Southern piners had the advantage of 
the views of wholesalers, commission men 
and retail lumber dealers, and thus were 
able to get a more complete picture of the 
whole process, from the cutting of the 
timber to the final disposition of the fin- 
ished product to the ultimate consumer. 
Probably of greatest interest is the sub- 
ject of placing identifying marks on the 
product that will assure the consumer of 
the quality of the lumber he is buying and 
protect him against any unfair practices 
that might be attempted anywhere along 
the line. The first step in this direction 
was adoption of the practice of grade- 
marking—and this was a long and an im- 
portant step—but time enough has elapsed 
since this was begun to demonstrate the 
need of a more satisfactory method of 
marking than has generally been used, 
and better end-trimming of the lumber. 
Equal in importance is the question of 
seasoning. In fact, this should come first, 
for the reason that the mark on the lum- 
ber is supposed to be a guaranty of 
proper seasoning as well as proper grad- 
ing. 

Retail lumber dealers, for a long time 
lukewarm, if not actively opposed to the 
general adoption of grade-marking by the 
lumber manufacturers, now are the 
strongest proponents of this method of 
protection, and are urging producers to 
come to the aid of the distributors in mak- 
ing grade-marking more universal, and 
seeing to it that grade-marked lumber 
means quality lumber. The importance 
of this question presents an opportunity 
for machinery manufacturers to develop 
economical and more satisfactory meth- 
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ods of end-trimming and marking lum- 
ber. Already substantial progress has 
been made in this line and some mills are 
providing smoothly trimmed lumber, with 
the grade mark mechanically applied, but 
this practice must become general if lum- 
ber is to continue to hold its place in the 
building field and in the esteem and confi- 
dence of the public. 
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Of vital importance, too, is the ques- 
tion of merchandising, and manufactur- 
ers are coming to realize that upon the 
attitude of the retail distributor rests in 
large measure the welfare of the producer. 
Thus is brought home the necessity of 
close co-operation between producer and 
distributor, to the end that the public not 
only may be advised but may be protected 








What Do You Think About It? 


Wauar IS A BOY? Here is the answer that the Rotary Club of Louisville, 
Ohio, gives to this question: “He is the person who is going to carry on what you 
have started. He is to sit where you are sitting and attend to the things which you 
think are so important, when you are gone. You may adopt all the policies you 
please, but how they will be carried out depends upon him. Even if you make 
leagues and treaties, he will have to manage them. He will take your seat in Con- 
gress, assume control of your cities, States and empires. He is going to be judged 
and praised and condemned by them. The future and destiny of humanity are in 
his hands, so it might be well to pay a little attention to him now.” 
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; D. CALL, banker of Cyril, Okla., says: ‘Helping farm boys is the best way 
I know of to help a community to grow.”” Mr. Call lends money to worthy boys on 
‘their own notes—the only security he demands is willingness to work. Mr. Call 
says the scheme works, and he gave this example: “One boy’s father was a renter, 
and was continually moving around. I picked the boy up one day and offered to 
finance him. He took a loan of $50 and started a livestock project. That was in 
1933. The second year he financed his own project, and in 1935 he had five proj- 
ects in operation, all financed by himself. Today he has a herd worth $1,500.” Each 
year Mr. Call has a dinner party, for which he provides ducks; and the boys make 
that an occasion to pay on their loans. Mr. Call has loaned $3,700 to 80 boys— 
$2,000 has been repaid, and he says, “I never lost a cent on loans to these boys.” 


* * *K * 


Wauar ABOUT talking to your County Agent and helping him organize the 
4-H Boys into 4-H Building Clubs? See that they are supplied with blueprints of 
things that should be built on the farms; encourage them to build models; talk to 
them about the kind of lumber they should use. Make friends with these boys. Give 
these “tool-hungry” lads a chance—they will soon be in the customer class—and 
their parents already are in need of your products. This is a policy that will pay 
dividends. Time to act! And don’t fail to read the illustrated story about a lum- 
berman’s best hobby, on page 50 of this issue. What do you think of it? 


* * * * 


Tue ANNUAL COST of crime in the United States is estimated at Fifteen 
Billion Dollars. Court and prison officials say that the vast majority of criminals 
now are boys and young men under twenty-five; an appalling situation indeed. 
Best way to fight crime is by preventing it, through proper environment, training 
and education. Give the boys a chance! Did you know that the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad employs a man full time to contact and encourage the Boy Scouts in their 
local organizations? It pays, says the president of the road. 


* * * * 


We WISH someone would explain the difference between “property rights” 
and “human rights.” To our untutored mind there isn’t any. The rights to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” presumably are primary human 
rights, but what meaning have they apart from property rights? Who can 
live without shelter, clothing, food—all involving ownership of property. Or 
is it just a question of degree—possession of a little property being virtuous, 
while ownership of considerable of this world’s goods is wicked? 


seo & * 
T us POPULAR idea of Come and Get It may work all right as long as the 


supply of “It” (gotten together by someone else) holds out. But when the It has 
all been Got, just who’s going to replenish the supply ; and how? 


x * *k x 
| HEARD SOMEONE remark the other day that he’d rather be a Has-Been than 


a Never-Was; because, said he, a Has-Been once was an Is’er; but a Never-Was 
never counted for anything and never would. 
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in the purchase and use of the materials 
that go into the construction of homes and 
other buildings. The three big regional 
associations in the lumber industry, 
Southern Pine, West Coast and Western 
Pine, all are doing an excellent job in 
dealer co-operation and public education. 
They are performing a real service, the 
results of which will be better homes, and 
more satisfactory utilization of lumber in 
the fabrication industries. 

With all this advance in co-operation 
and in better products and more satisfac- 
tory service, let us at least hope, there is 
coming a keener appreciation of the value 
of advertising—particularly trade paper 
advertising. Advertising to the public 
can best be done through associated ef- 
fort, but advertising to the distributor is 
essentially an activity of the individual 
producer. It is gratifying to note an in- 
creasing realization of this fact in the 
lumber industry. 





Proper Utilization of Tim- 
ber Plus Reforestation 


Equals Conservation 


HE EARNESTNESS with which 
the subject was considered, and the 
large number of lumbermen who sat 

in at the meeting of the Conservation 
Committee of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion at the recent annual convention, are 
indications of the change that has taken 
place in the thinking of Southern lumber- 
men within the past few years on the ques- 
tion of conservation and reforestation ; 
and is a further indication that those con- 
cerns which have seriously undertaken 
policies and projects of that kind are 
proving by experience that this is some- 
thing worth while. For many years the 
thinking of the average lumberman on 
this subject was purely academic. Those 
who were not actively opposed to the 
adoption of plans for timber conservation 
and reforestation’ were only mildly inter- 
ested, and looked upon proposals of this 
nature with a somewhat tolerant air, as 
something that future generations could 
take upon themselves. 

But no longer is this just a subject for 
tolerant consideration, to be dismissed 
with a resolution or a passing discussion. 
It has become a subject of vital impor- 
tance and of real interest to many lumber- 
men and timber owners, and that depart- 
ment of the Southern Pine Association 
has assumed an importance not dreamed 
of only a few years ago. Selective log- 
ging, forest protection and timber con- 
servation are no longer questions to be 
left to discussion by foresters alone, but 
they are commanding the serious atten- 
tion and the active support of lumbermen 
generally. It long ago was demonstrated 
by unchallenged figures that small logs 
could not be cut into lumber at a pr@fit, 
and that by cutting this timber the reali- 
zation from the larger logs and better tim- 
ber was greatly reduced; but it is only 
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within recent times that many lumber 
manufacturers have shown a willingness 
to recognize that fact in their operations, 
and to begin leaving the smaller trees for 
later utilization as saw timber, or for 
present utilization in the shape of pulp- 
wood. 

The rapid development of the paper in- 
dustry in the South has done much to 
encourage the practice of selective log- 
ging and of intelligent forest utilization. 





VOICE OF THE 
READER 


Many readers have voiced their 
appreciation of the Easter editorial 
on the “Old Office Bible,” appear- 
ing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of March 27. Excerpts from a few 
letters follow: 


You HAVE paid a worthy tribute to the 
Old Book, without which most of us long 
since would have lost our way. It does 
us all good to be reminded occasionally 
of its enduring values. With best wishes 
for the success of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as it continues its invaluable service 
to the lumber industry—WimuuMm 48. 
ScCHUETTE, president and treasurer, Wil- 
liam Schuette Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I wRITE to express approval and appre- 
ciation of the most beautiful and timely 
editorial which has appeared in any 
magazine that has come to my notice— 
the one about your old office Bible, ap- 
pearing in March 27 issue. It is not often 
that one sees in a trade paper an editorial 
of this type, and it is refreshing to read 
something of the kind occasionally. Your 
article afforded me not only pleasure but 
inspiration—J. F. Bryan, treasurer-edi- 
tor, Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Springfield, Il. 


Ir was a real privilege to read such a 
very fine tribute to the Book of Books. 
It suggests, as few other things can, the 
caliber of the men responsible for such a 
publication. I enjoyed the editorial more 
than I can tell you. I am sure that a 
great many, if not all, of your readers 
have been moved bv the story of the re- 
tirement of your old office Bible.—L. J. 
ZorN, managing editor, The Economist, 
Chicago. 


Your appreciation of the value of the 
good old Book, with special reference to 
the needs of an editor, accords with ours. 
We wish all editors knew half as much 
about the Bible as doubtless you know, 
and as we hope we do. We shall print 
your editorial in our April issue-—HENRY 
A. Patmer, editor, Business Digest, Chi- 
cago. 


Your Bible editorial in issue of March 
27 appealed to me very much. I am su- 
perintendent of a small Sunday School, 
and clip such articles for use in my open- 
ing service. Christian principles among 
business men appeal to me. — WILL 
HvENEFELD, manager Lincoln Lumber 
Co., Lincoln, Ark. 


As eprror of the Bible Society Record, 
the oldest house-organ in New York, I 
should like your permission to reprint 
your editorial—Francis C. StiFter, edi- 
torial secretary, American Bible Society, 
New York. 


I ruHinKk your Bible editorial is fine, 
and very timely—J. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
Cunningham Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Driving through the South one is im- 
pressed with the way in which cutover 
timber lands are reproducing themselves, 
and with the rapid growth of the young 
timber. There are many desolate sec- 
tions that have been swept clean of tim- 
ber through combined wasteful logging 
and inroads of: forest fires, but it is en- 
couraging to note that even many of these 
devastated areas are being brought back 
into timber production, through the co- 
operation of Federal and State Forest 
Services and private owners of timber 
lands. It has been demonstrated that 
slash pine in the South will grow to pulp- 
wood size in from ten to fifteen years and 
within the same length of time trees too 
small for profitable conversion into lum- 
ber, left standing under a program of se- 
lective logging, will grow to desirable saw 


timber size. 


So, even with the advent of many large 
paper and pulp mills into the South, with 
proper forestry practices there need be no 
fear of the exhaustion of the pine timber. 
Rather, it is practically certain that the 
result will be to foster forest practices 
that will assure a continued supply of 
saw timber to keep lumber production up 
to its present figure, and at the same time 
provide an ample and continuous supply 
of pulpwood for the paper mills. 


It is gratifying to note the increasing 
interest which lumber manufacturers and 
timber owners are taking in this question 
of timber conservation through intelligent 
utilization and reforestation. The con- 
servation department of the Southern 
Pine Association is making excellent 
progress, and already has proved its use- 
fulness and its value. That it will con- 
tinue to grow in importance as a preferred 
association activity is certain. The West- 
ern associations have taken the lead in 
the practice of forestry and in co-opera- 
tive effort with public agencies, but the 
South rapidly is coming to the front, and 
will not long lag in the matter of practi- 
cal timber conservation. 


Two Roads Are Open 


ROM THE editor’s mail basket is 
F lifted a letter from H. L. Dix, presi- 

dent of the Dix Lumber Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., replete with ideas. Here, 
for instance, is food for thought: 


“There are two roads for a lumberman 
to follow, one of which leads to possible 
failure in some localities and under cer- 
tain conditions, while the other leads to 
success. They are, the old and the new 
methods of doing business. It is high 
time for lumber dealers to modernize 
their businesses, making their yards each 
a bureau of information relative to build- 
ing homes, and handling the entire line 
necessary to complete a home. The yard 
should be able to supply complete serv- 
ice, including architectural, estimating 
and supervisory; in other words, to con- 
trol the entire operation until the home 
is ready for occupancy.” 
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Long ago, Milwaukee, metropolis of 
Wisconsin, was dubbed the Cream City, 
because it was built largely of cream- 
colored brick. But it has another valid 
claim to that name, in that it is the finan- 
cial and business clearing house of a State 
known the world over for the supremacy 
of its dairy herds, and the excellence and 
abundance of its dairy products. Each 
time the Realm visits Milwaukee, the con- 
viction becomes stronger that its title, 
Cream City, is appropriate not only be- 
cause it is the commercial capital of a 
great dairy area, but because it is at least 
among the cream of American cities. 
Here, industry and commerce combine 
under a model of efficient civic govern- 
ment to provide employment and income 
for a well-dressed, well-housed, intelligent 
populace, imbued with a rational civic 
pride, and justly proud of the part it plays 
in the creation and maintenance of one 
of America’s best examples of urban de- 
velopment. 


NOTED FOR ITS CIVIC EFFICIENCY 


Having spent part of the day talking to 
Hawley Wilbur about the demonstration 
houses being built in Waukesha, and hav- 
ing visited Milwaukee’s fifteenth annual 
Home Show, we were on our way to the 
northwest part of the city to inspect the 
demonstration home being exhibited in 
connection with the show. Due to a mis- 
understanding of directions, we were soon 
quite completely lost, as it turned out, not 
more than a mile away from the house. 
We had just pulled up at the curb to 
take stock and try to determine where 
we had gone wrong, when a police car 
pulled up alongside. Despite a reasonably 
clear conscience and a sincere effort to 
live within the law, we have never been 
able to avoid a slight sinking feeling when 
a police car pulls up unexpectedly, and we 
had hardly recovered our composure 
when the officer on the near side sang out, 
“Looking for the demonstration home?” 

“Yes,” we stammered, “how did you 
know?” The answer came back that that 
was the objective of most everyone driv- 
ing around the area in the last few days. 
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Here is a part 
of fine display 
of hardware, 
tools and 
paint, modern 
merchandising 
of which makes 
the H. J. Lay 
Lumber Co. 
the headquar- 
ters for these 
lines in Kewas- 


kum, Wis. 





“Take that first street to the right, go ten 
blocks, and there you are.” 

That, we reflected, was real service— 
the kind that only a highly efficient police 
department could render. Milwaukee’s 
police have a reputation rivaling the more 
famous Royal Mounted for “getting their 
man,” and the result is that crime and 
petty law breaking are at a minimum. The 
police department is therefore able to 
devote considerable of its time to directly 
constructive services, including such 
minor ones as apprehending the dilemmas 
of itinerant strangers, and furnishing ac- 
curate replies to their unuttered questions. 


VISITS SCENE OF YOUTHFUL 
ADVENTURE 


The demonstration home was just 
where the officer said it would be. We 
examined it, photographed it, and sent 
the picture and a little story together with 
an account of the home show and our visit 
with Hawley Wilbur to Chicago, where 
all arrived in time for the last issue, mak- 
ing additional comment here unnecessary. 
Departing from Milwaukee, we started 
toward Kewaskum—started with mingled 
feelings of trepidation and joy. For the 
Realm, there was much more to this little 
run than just a 45-mile drive from metro- 
politan Milwaukee to rural Kewaskum. 





The light de- 
livery truck of 
the H. J. Lay 
Lumber Co., in 
the company's 
distinctive 
color scheme, 
has as its back- 
ground some 
of the neatly 
piled quality 
stock it dis- 
tributes in its 
P rosperous 

arm territory 
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RETAILER 


This was the visit of maturity to the scene 
of youthful high adventure after a lapse 
of twenty-two years. During that time, 
war, heavy construction work, floods, tor- 
nadoes and fires had provided many a 
thrill and adventure. These paled to 
commonplace events as each mile of the 
advance toward Kewaskum awoke with 
poignant and startling realism every detail 
of a ride over the same road on a warm 
afternoon in late June back in 1915. Two 
high schools boys were pedalling their 
bicycles up and down the crushed stone 
road that wound around and up and down 
these hills—two city boys from Chicago 
whose total acquaintance with farming 
was what they had read in papers, maga- 
zines and school books. They had ridden 
out of Chicago that morning before dawn, 
and on to Milwaukee, a trip they had 
often taken. Now they were breaking 
new ground; they were on their way to 
“the country” to look for a job on a farm 
for the summer; were farther away from 
home than they had ever ventured unac- 
companied before, and going they knew 
not where, and with only a few cents in 
their pockets, secure in the simple faith of 
youth, and not even aware of their faith. 


On through West Bend and Barton 
they rode as the shadows began to 
lengthen. Just as dusk was creeping over 
the green hills they saw a town in the 
distance, and decided to stop there for the 
night. Stopping meant finding a few trees 
on the edge of town, preparing a simple 
meal of canned beans, crackers and black 
coffee, spreading ponchos on the ground 
and going to sleep. The next morning 
they went to the post office and announced 
their quest for a job. Providence smiled, 
and in less than two hours they had a 
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Milwaukee's Efficient “Cops” Direct Visitors to Home 
Show--Sons of Hardy Immigrant Pioneers Become 


College Graduates-- A Dealer Who Keeps in Touch 
With Customers of the Future--Maintains a Com- 
munity’s Respect for Principles of Retail Credit 


job on a farm three miles out of town. 
During the summer they hoed beans and 
potatoes, cultivated corn, cut and shocked 
grain, helped with early threshing for 
their employer and other farmers, learned 
to milk cows, asked countless questions, 
and, in early September, departed for Chi- 
cago, good farm hands with invitations 
to return for work the next summer. 
There never was another summer, 
though. Europe was at war, and the two 
boys—but that is another story. 

The Realm editor, who was one of 
those boys, now driving to Kewaskum for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, wanted to 
go as slowly as possible to enjoy every 
second of this sharply etched recurring 
past, and, at the same time, wanted to 
drive full tilt to enjoy the contrast of ease 
with the grinding toil of that last ride, 
pushing a bicycle up and down the hills. 
He wanted to delay his arrival, fearing 
the changes that time might have wrought 
in the town, and he wanted to waste no 
time in getting there to revive still further 
memories of that wonderful summer. 

Well, here was Kewaskum, and realiza- 
tion that we had not come here to recon- 





Note that the end of this shed—as do the 

sides of its truck shown in another picture 

—bears the Weyerhaeuser 4-Square em- 
blem of lumber quality 





struct the past, but to learn something of 
the present and future operations and pos- 
sibilities of the lumber business from Otto 
Lay of the H. J. Lay Lumber Co. 


SHOWS EXTENSIVE LINE OF HARD- 
WARE, PAINT AND INSULATION 


Mr. Lay was busy at the moment of 
our arrival, talking to a builder about a 
new house, so we browsed around the dis- 
play room and yard. Of particular inter- 
est was a large display of Stanley tools 
and Disston hand saws, most of them in 
glass-front cases ranged along a wall at 
the front of the room, with some of the 
items on a counter in front of the case. A 
number of two-man saws were displayed 
along the wall in another part of the 
room. In addition to the usual lines of 
insulation, wall board, composition 
shingles, paint and builders’ hardware, the 
room is rounded out with showings of 
Nicholson files, Imperial sandpaper, 
Badger rope and American screws, indi- 
cating that the company is equipped to 
supply any tool or hardware item. The 
paint line, occupying one entire side of 


the room from floor to ceiling, is large 
and varied, and includes National Lead, 
Sherwin-Williams, Elliot, Martin-Senour 
enamel, American asphalt paint, Bird as- 
phalt paint and Devoe-Raynolds brushes. 
The company is the recognized paint, tool 
and hardware headquarters in Kewas- 
kum. Insulation and board products dis- 
plays included Insulite, Temlok, Zonolite, 
Celotex and U. S. Gypsum products. In 
the yard, full spring stocks of Weyer- 
haeuser 4-Square lumber, with the ends 
dressed to precision, were stored in neat 
piles, and a large supply of American wire 
fence and steel posts was prominent. Two- 
tone Chevrolet delivery trucks are used by 
the company. 


IMMIGRANT MADE REAL HOME 
IN NEW WORLD 


Going back to the office, we found Mr. 
Lay ready for us, and could not help, 
after a brief introduction, referring to our 
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WISCONSIN’S 
METROPOLIS 
and a RURAL 
COMMUNITY 


the farm, the family was sheltered in a 
house which for appointments, conveni- 
ences and design, was at least the equal 
of our city homes. The older son and 
daughter had been graduated from the 
State university, the younger daughter 
had just completed her freshman year, 
and the other son had just graduated from 
high school. 

It was a delightful family. A keen na- 
tive wit and sparkling sense of humor 
possessed by the father and mother had 
never been dimmed by the hardships and 
privations of pioneering that land. Meal 
times were occasions for free play of ban- 
ter and laughter, and provided more real 
fun than any of our city parties. If modest 
economic success, the rearing of a fine 
family, and the ability to laugh are not 
the earmarks of true greatness, and if ap- 
plication, industry, sound minds and 
strong bodies are not the attributes which 
the German immigrants brought to Wis- 
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last visit to Kewaskum, and asking about 
the farmer for whom we had worked, and 
his family. It is possible that that farmer 
was only an average man, and that as 
boys we had overestimated him in our 
surprise at finding a farmer so different 
from what our limited city contacts had 
led us to believe we would find. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, he really was the great 
man our youthful minds conceived him to 
be. The perspective of twenty-two years, 
and the appraisal of more mature judg- 
ment, reveals him as even greater than we 
thought. Emigrating from Germany as 
a youth he had come to Wisconsin with 
nothing but a strong body, a clear mind 
and an unconquerable determination. He 
had carved out of the wooded, gently roll- 
ing hills 120 acres of rich farm land, and 
with his wife, a German immigrant girl, 
carefully nurtured it to a highly produc- 
tive plane. While they were developing 
their farm, they reared a family of two 
boys and two girls. When we arrived at 


consin to make it a great State, we have 
somehow missed the whole point. We 
think that farmer was great, simply be- 
cause he was typical of early Wisconsin 
pioneers, and what they accomplished. 
“Old John died just two weeks ago,” 
said Mr. Lay. “He had been out to Iowa 
to visit the younger daughter, who is mar- 
ried and has a family. When he got back 
here he contracted pneumonia. The older 
boy was upset by the war. After he came 
back from it he couldn’t get interested in 
the farm, and I don’t know where he is. 
The younger son is running the farm, and 
doing a fine job of it. The other daugh- 
ter was selected last summer by popular 
vote among the students of the school sys- 
tem in a western city to represent them at 
an educational conference in Japan. She’s 
a pretty prominent woman out there, and 
came back from Japan loaded with costly 
gifts. Fate was kind to old John, and I'll 
bet the last thing he did was to flash one of 
those twinkling smiles when he knew he 
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was going. The only thing that ever 
really hurt him was when he lost his wife 
fifteen years ago. 


EDUCATING COMMUNITY ON 
USE OF CREDIT 


“Those boys?” said Mr. Lay, in answer 
to a question about a town family ; “well, 
the younger is over in Ripon, and the 
older is right here in town. He was a wild 
youngster before the war, quite a scrap- 
per. Went over with the 32nd Division, 
and came back different. Took his fath- 
er’s mail route and got married. Has a 
fine family, and is one of our model citi- 
zens. His credit in this yard is unlimited. 
He can come in here, and take anything 
he wants, because I know he won’t buy 
more than he can afford to have, and that 
he’ll pay for it in time to get his cash dis- 
count. He’s a credit to the town. 

“Credit, you know, is one of the things 
that we really watch here. Every year 
we have a farmers’ party at our West 
Bend yard. My son runs that yard. We 
are constantly at work educating our 
farmers to the advantage our credit policy 
is to them. At the party this year we had 
a credit man talk to them after the meal 
was served. He explained to them that 
the price they pay for merchandise of any 
kind is its cost, plus a mark-up for profit, 
and a mark-up for the cost of doing busi- 
ness. In this last mark-up, a large item is 
very often a distribution of uncol- 
lectible accounts as an addition to the 
prices required of the people who do pay. 
In other words, any house with a loose 
credit policy, simply penalizes its good- 
paying customers by making them bear 
the loss caused by dead-beats. The credit 
man explained to them that they should 
never resent a credit investigation, and 
that they should seek to do business only 
with those houses that have inflexible 
credit policies. Business losses have to 
be borne by the customers in the form of 
higher prices, and if a house is careful 
about who it extends credit to, its losses 
are minimized, and its customers get bet- 
ter prices. 


DESTINY OFTEN PLAYS STRANGE 
TRICKS 


“To get back to some of the fellows you 
knew, though. Time is often a pretty 
cruel sculptor of a man’s destiny. You 
are right about Mr. W. He was a grand 
fellow, a fine father, and one of the town’s 
most successful men, and through no fault 
of his own that I can see—look out the 
window. There he goes now.” 

Following instructions, the Realm edi- 
tor looked, and saw a man much older 
than his years, stooped, gray and limping 
perceptibly. He was clad in rough work 
clothes, and he carried a lunch pail. 

“Yes, there he goes,” said Mr. Lay, 
“to work for a small day wage in the plant 
he once owned. He lost everything he 
owned, was crippled in an accident, and 
has this job only because a man he once 
befriended owns and operates the plant. 
Yes, time plays strange, and often harsh 
tricks. 
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“Things change in twenty-two years. 
Think of you boys riding 135 miles in a 
day on bicycles! Boys don’t do things 
like that any more, and still our sons are 
better men physically than we were. The 
proof of that is in what has happened to 
track records established when we were 
in high school and college. The best men 
in track sports then would hardly place 
in a good meet today. I think it is be- 
cause our boys have better organization 
and supervision. 


BUSINESS NEEDS CLOSER CONTACT 
WITH YOUTH 


“Take the Boy Scouts, for instance. I 
know quite a lot about them. We have a 
fine troop here. Took them all the way 
to the finals last year in the State compe- 
tition. The troop was a mile ahead on 
points, when one of the boys, who had no 
idea what the score was, looked up at the 
big score board on which the standings 
were posted. He was so amazed to see 
the lead the troop had that he dropped a 
piece of equipment, and immediately the 
troop lost several hundred points. In the 
end it lost. That was pretty hard to take, 
but the boys did no moaning about it. 
They just adopted a motto, ‘Never look 
at the score board.’ All through their 
preparation for the competition this year, 
that motto is always before them. 

“T felt bad about that accident, and de- 
cided to reward the effort anyway. I took 
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them down to Milwaukee one night for 
dinner in the big hotel and a show after- 
ward. The band leader in the dining 
room autographed menus for the whole 
troop, and then broadcast over the radio 
a dedication to our troop of the band’s 
next selection. That was a pretty proud 
bunch of boys. Experiences like that are 
good for young boys. It makes them bet- 
ter informed, and widens their perspec- 
tives when they come to choose a life 
work. We should give even more atten- 
tion to the development of our boys than 
we do. We need more Scout troops and 
4-H clubs and closer relations between 
them and business and business men. 

“T don’t know what to say about the 
lumber business around here this year. A 
lot’ will depend on prices and the Gov- 
ernment’s monetary and labor policies. I 
am connected with the bank in West 
Bend. The president is a far-sighted fel- 
low, and keeps in close touch with events, 
so it may be that my association with him 
keeps me too well posted on possible 
dangers of the future to afford me real 
peace of mind. We will go along and do 
the best selling job we can, though, and 
hope that everything turns out alright.” 

There followed a discussion of churches 
and churchmen, and their relation to the 
economic and social scheme, and the 
Realm left with Mr. Lay’s parting ad- 
monition, “Don’t wait twenty-two years 
before you come back again.” 


Clever Employee’s Hobby Makes 
Good Display 


Many lumber dealers probably would 
be surprised to learn of the talents pos- 
sessed by some of their employees, and 
of the use that might be made of these 
talents in producing more business. A 
striking example of this fact was un- 
earthed recently by an AMERICAN LUM- 
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Lumber dealer's window display featuring 
tiny figures carved from wood by talented 
employee 


BERMAN reporter, at the Wm. B. Morse 
Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y. No one 
in the company knew that one of its 
sticker men, Wallace C. Ocorr, had a 
hobby, nor did any learn about it until 
several days after he had acquired a small 
degree of local fame as a result. Ocorr’s 
hobby is carving small wood figures. 
After intensive research he had produced 
a complete set of miniature figures of 
American soldiers, sailors and marines, 
showing the evolution of uniforms and 
equipment from the time of the Revolu- 
tion. They were not only exceptionally 
well executed, but were precisely accurate 
in historic detail. In addition, he repro- 
duced a Spanish-American War scene, 
and a World War trench battle with tiny 
figures in hand-to-hand action and oper- 
ating various types of ordnance. Several 
pictures famous in American war history 
were made in wood, and a complete 
platoon front on parade was included. 
Several steam and sailing vessels and a 
number of tiny houses completed the 
ensemble. 


Ocorr arranged his carvings in the 
form of an exhibit, and entered them in 
the prize competition of the Hobby 
Council of the Rochester Museum Asso- 
ciation. He was awarded first prize. 
Several days after the award was be- 
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stowed, he approached W. B. Morse with 
the suggestion that he could arrange a 
very attractive window display for Con- 
stitution Week. Mr. Morse consented. 
The company had never had much luck 
with window displays, and it was felt 
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probably do no harm. 

“We were surprised at the result,” said 
Mr. Morse. “We knew in a general sort 
of way that Ocorr had some carvings, but 
we had no idea that they would be as 
remarkable as these are, or that they had 
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first window display we have ever had 
that has attracted genuine interest. In 
the two weeks it was in place practically 
no one passed it without stopping, and 
quite a number of people have come in 


that whatever Ocorr had in mind would 


ever won a prize anywhere. 


to get a better look at it. We kept it 


It is the floodlighted at night.” 





Delightful Cabin Home 


of a Lumberman 


Most attractive, both as to exterior and interior, is the log cabin home 
of Mr. and Mrs. P. R. Alderman, Jr., at Alcolu, S. C., designed by 
Mrs. Alderman and built by T. B. Fort, of Maysville, S. C. Mr. Alder- 
man is sales manager of D. W. Alderman & Sons Co., Alcolu, widely 
known as a manufacturer of pine, tidewater red cypress and hardwoods, 


specializing in end-matched pine, rock gum and oak flooring. Inci- 


dentally, this company has operated here for over 50 years, and its plant 
is modern and complete; sawmill, planing mill, flooring mill and dry 
kilns equipped for the best possible efficiency and service. 

The Alderman home here shown is not far from the company’s office 





Back bedroom in log cabin home of Mr. and Mrs. P. R. Alderman, Jr., Alcolu, 
S. C., 14x16 feet; knotty red cypress ceiling, doors, casing, base, etc. 


and plant, on the highway into Alcolu. While the photographs here 
reproduced give a good idea of exterior and interior, some details 
concerning the-construction and finish of the building no doubt will 
interest many readers. 

The logs used are uniform and straight second-growth longleaf, 6 to 
8 inches in diameter, fastened at corners with 80-penny nails, and at 





Exterior of log cabin 
home of Mr. and Mrs. 
P. R. Alderman, Jr., 
Alcolu, S$. C. The logs, 
of second growth long- 
leaf pine, 6 to 8 inches 
in diameter, were peeled 
in the woods and 
scraped and sanded 
after being put up 
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Living room, 16x24 feet, in log cabin home of Mr. and Mrs. P. R. Alderman, 
Jr., Alcolu, S$. C. Note the log walls, and the pecky red cypress ceiling, doors, 
casing etc.; cedar mantel; 34-inch wide one-piece red cypress front door 


intermediate points with long drift pins. The logs were peeled in the 
woods and scraped and sanded after being put into place. On inside the 
spaces between the logs are filled with plaster; while on the outside 
cement is used. On the outside the logs were given two coats of amber- 
colored creosote; on inside, one coat of same, plus a coat of white shellac. 

The floor beams are 2x10 longleaf and Rosemary heart pine. The 
joists and rafters are 2x6 pine; rafter ends at eaves are of 4-inch logs. 
Pillars are of tidewater red cypress blocks, set on all-heart red cypress 
4-inch bearings. The roof is of all heart tidewater red cypress shingles. 

The floors are of end-matched mixed hardwoods, scraped and finished 
with pastewood filler and two coats of white shellac, waxed. In the 
floor are such hardwoods as white and red oak, tupelo, sap and red gum, 
maple, ash, sycamore, pecan, beech, elm, persimmon, etc. 

The front door is one piece KD heart red cypress 6/4x34 inches wide. 
Other doors are of 4%4-inch red cypress log cabin siding, two layers, 
glued and securely nailed. 

The ceiling height is 10 feet. Dimensions of rooms: Living room, 
16x24 feet; dining room, 12x14 feet; breakfast room 8x10 feet; kitchen, 
12x12 feet; hall, 6x24 feet; front bedroom, 14x16 feet; back bedroom, 
14x16 feet; bath, 8x10 feet; nursery, 8x10 feet; front porch, 8x30 feet; 


screened back porch, 8x16 feet. Closets are provided in bedrooms 
and hall, 
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Is “Strictly Cash” Sales Policy Best for Today ? 


We were recently asked by a New 
Hampshire reader whether in our judg- 
ment opening a “cash yard” in New 
England, to operate “on a basis of 5 to 
10 percent lower prices than those of 
credit yards,” would have a fair chance 
of success. The inquirer stated that he 
and a friend were considering jointly 
starting such a yard in Connecticut. This 
friend, he explained, was for a time em- 
ployed in Oregon, where he had found 
many cash yards in operation; but the 
friend believed that cash yards are rare 
in Connecticut, and throughout New 
England ; and that probably three-fourths 
of the sales of most New England yards 
are made on credit. The inquirer asked 
whether that impression is correct (a 
point on which the retail editor himself 
would be glad to receive information 
direct from New England dealers, as our 
reference files contain little data thereon). 

As to which plan of. operation is prefer- 
able—cash or credit—we do not believe 
that any hard and fast rule can be laid 
down ; even as applying to any particular 
section of the country. Further, there 
are different kinds of “cash yards.” 
Many long established, well conducted 
and highly regarded yards have during 
the last few years tried out the cash plan, 
with varying degrees of satisfaction; but 
there also have been opened in many 
communities throughout the country what 
are sometimes called “bathtub” yards, 
advertising “‘strictly cash bargain prices,” 
for the purpose of making a quick clean- 
up—selling inferior quality lumber at 
lower prices than the regular established 
dealer can sell good grades for, and play- 
ing up the “cash” feature as an added 
proof of savings to be effected by trading 
with them. Thus “cash yards” in some 
localities have acquired a rather unde- 
sirable standing among regular legitimate 
dealers. That is only one angle of the 
situation ; but it has been a very noticeable 
factor in the retail yard situation in the 
last few years. 

Of the good, regularly conducted, 
yards that have gone on a cash basis dur- 
ing the last few years, we doubt whether 
very many are still holding to the strictly 
cash policy; that is, of demanding cash 
for all sales at the time of sale. The 
mere fact that a yard offers a discount for 
cash upon delivery, or for payment with- 
in ten days, or any other period, can 
hardly be said to make it a cash yard. 

In the writer’s opinion, a flexible 
selling policy is best; one that will en- 


courage prompt payment, and enable a 
dealer to favor his cash customers by 
allowing them a discount, and thereby 
perhaps attract a special class of pur- 
chasers, while at the same time granting 
proper credit to responsible people whose 
financial standing, and paying record, 
entitle them to that accommodation. In 
other words, it is to be doubted whether 
it is wise, in many cases, for a dealer 
opening a new yard to commit himself 
in advance to a strictly cash policy ; unless 
he is willing to be content with the limited 








This rack, observed in display room of the Hope 
Lumber & Supply Co., Muskogee, Okla., though 
occupying but two square feet of floor space, 
shows 40 different patterns of wallpaper at a time 





and special trade likely to be attracted by 
the offer of bargain prices or a special 
discount—-which in his case of course can 
only mean a discount from the other fel- 
low’s prices, as a real cash yard is not 
supposed to have any credit prices, but 
to sell for cash only. 

Though not especially familiar with 
conditions in Connecticut, this editor 
sees no reasons why a strictly cash policy 
should be more successful there than else- 
where. Anyway, if he were going to re- 
enter the retail yard business, in which he 


once played a minor part, he certainly 
would want to get and hold as many cus- 
tomers as possible, and would not put up 
any bars against the man who prefers to 
buy on credit—of course, always provided 
that.the buyer is worthy of that privilege. 
But that leads into the whole question of 
credit and collections—a big subject in 
itself, not to be discussed briefly. 


How a Dealer Attracts 


Women Customers 


The Emaus Coal & Lumber Go., 
Emaus, Pa., has found that the secret: of 
increased volume for paint, wallpaper and 
supplies for interior decoration lies in 
getting the message across to the women 
—who constitute the real buying power 
in most homes. The firm allows women 
twenty-five cents each for attending a 
demonstration and lecture covering about 
one and one-half hours in its Allentown 
(Pa.) store. This amount is not paid 
to the women direct, but to the treasury 
of the club or church of: which they are 
members and for whose: benefit they at- 
tend the demonstrations. 

Arrangements are usually made in 
advance by the secretary of such an or- 
ganization, advising how many women 
will be in the group. The company pre- 
fers to have from twenty to forty women 
in a group. The demonstrations are con- 
ducted several evenings each week, be- 
tween the hours of 7:30 and 9:30. 

The demonstration opens with a talk 
regarding the different kinds of paint 
sold by the firm, and why it pays to buy 
good paint. The demonstrator then fol- 
lows up with an application of cheap 
enamel on a piece of furniture, showing 
its poor covering qualities. Next to it 
he then applies a coat of the recommended 
brand and shows the vast difference in 
the finished appearance. 

The next step illustrates how surfaces 
should be cleaned before paint is applied 
so that perfect results may be obtained; 
how to go about painting floors, walls 
and furniture. At this point he is able 
to talk about the various articles of un- 
painted furniture which the store carries 
in stock. 

The demonstration of refinishing of 
hardwood floors usually proves very in- 
teresting to most women. A sanding 
machine is used to show how worn-or 
marred floors may be reconditioned, and 
it is explained that this machine is rented 
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to anyone at rate of four dollars per day. 
After the sanding operation the demon- 
strator shows how to make the floor clean 
before applying wax. Here, also, he ex- 
plains that a polisher may be rented for 
25 cents per day, providing the wax is 
purchased at the store. Otherwise the 
rental is 50 cents a day. 

Another demonstration is on a worn 
piece of linoleum, showing how an appli- 
cation of deck paint will improve the 
appearance, and cause it to wear well, 
if polished with wax just like a hardwood 
floor. 

The various kinds of brushes and 
cleaning materials are then shown, and 
all the women are given the privilege of 
buying whatever they want, at a discount 
from the regular price, but this discount 
applies only during the demonstration. 
As a result of this plan, sales to such 
groups have varied from twenty to fifty 
dollars in an evening. 





How Dealers May "Hook Up" 
With Campaign Publicity 
Dealers the country over are asking 

how they may make the most of publicity 

opportunities in connection with their par- 
ticipation in the 1937 Small Homes dem- 
onstration campaign. They may get some 
useful ideas from reading of the campaign 
plans that are now being carried out by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Longview, 

Wash. It is especially interesting to ob- 

serve how local newspapers can be in- 

terested in co-operating with the cam- 
paign. 

First came a story which began: “Cere- 
monies which launched Longview’s con- 
tribution to the nationwide program to 
promote home building were conducted 
this morning when ground was broken for 
three low-cost modern homes which will 
be constructed under the direction of the 
Long-Bell retail yard.” There followed 
a description of the ground-breaking, the 
names of those who attended the cere- 
monies, and announcement of the location 
of homes to be built, with information 
about the date of completion, plans of 
houses, and prices. 

Photographs were taken at the break- 
ing of the ground. Similarly, the first lot 
of lumber arriving on the site was photo- 
graphed, and the picture was used for 
publicity purposes. Shortly thereafter the 
editor of the local paper ran a notable 
editorial entitled, “More New Homes,” 
and gave further impetus to the home 
building activities in that section. 

On still another occasion, a local para- 
grapher made comment on the work that 
is going forward. Lumber dealers are 
urged to secure as much news notice for 
their home projects as possible, and to 
patronize the advertising columns of the 
local papers in telling the story of the 
demonstration homes. In this way the 
promotion effort can be made most effec- 
tive, and public response when the homes 
are opened is not unlikely to reach un- 
predicted levels. 
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Thumbs Down' on Doubtful 
"Ad" Schemes Saves 
Many Dollars 


The March bulletin of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association re- 
ports that the merchants of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. (about 10,000 population) 
have taken the lead in organizing a cam- 
paign to save money by cutting out 
patronage of doubtful advertising schemes. 
The success of the plan has been so out- 
standing that the Grand Junction Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been called upon to 
send details to other cities in various parts 








It is becoming increasingly evident 
that a lumber and building materials 
dealer must be a versatile merchan- 
diser, if he is to be successful. The 
day of carelessly arranged displays 
which gather dust through the months 
that they are allowed to remain un- 
changed, and haphazard lumber bins, 
is past. Prospective customers as a 
whole are not attracted to a yard to- 
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day whose manager has not achieved 
a knack for attractively displaying his 
goods. Recently a reporter of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN found a neat 
and practical method of showing doors 
in the office of the Jenkins-Essex Co., 
at Elizabethtown, Ky. Eight types of 
doors are so hung in half disks fas- 
tened to the wall that they may be 
turned, like the leaves of a book, by 
a customer selecting the kind he wants. 
The doors swing easily with the touch 
of a finger, encouraging inspection. 
At night, or when they are not being 
looked at, the doors fold back flat 
against the wall and so extend only 
about a foot into the room. This door 
rack is simple, convenient, and adapt- 
able to almost any lumber yard. 
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of the United States. During the first 
six months of the operation of the plan 
the savings to merchants amounted to 
more than twice the entire annual budget 
of the Chamber of Commerce. To give 
an idea of the possibilities for saving, the 
bulletin lists the proposals that were re- 
jected by the Chamber’s Solicitation Com- 
mittee, with the amounts involved, for a 
period of ninety days after the plan was 
put into effect. Do these items look 





familiar ? 

"NO SALE" ON THESE PROJECTS 
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J Re SS Sanpete rarer ate 200 
SCHOO! PUDNCATION .... 02. .06000s008 5 
SCHOO! PWVUCAUOR 2.0.06 s0cecececece 15 
A Pueblo publication... . 0656660605 72 

$6,047 


Even in towns that have no Chamber 
of Commerce this plan, or an adaptation 
of it, can be made to save money for the 
local merchants, provided someone is 
willing to take the initiative in securing 
the information and presenting it to the 
business men of the community. 

W. M. Wood, secretary of the Grand 
Junction Chamber of Commerce, has 
expressed his willingness to send details 
of the plan to any other Chamber secre- 
tary; and he probably would extend that 
favor also to interested business men 
writing him and enclosing a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. 


Start Night School Classes to 
Teach Lumber Merchandising 


SaLtt Lake City, Utan, April 5.— 
The lumbermen in the Salt Lake City 
area, with the co-operation of the Board 
of Education’s night-school system, will 
on the evening of April 7 commence a 
special eight-week course of instruction 
for those engaged in the selling of lumber 
and allied products. The course will not 
be limited to salesmanship, but will also 
include blueprint reading and estimates, 
mathematics of figuring building ma- 
terials, applied carpentry for remodeling 
and new construction, and local building 
regulations and ordinances. The school 
sessions will be held 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. 
every Wednesday. 

In charge of the class will be Earl F. 
Gardemann, representing the Board of 
Education, who will be the co-ordinator. 
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Assisting him will be four university 
graduates, all sons of prominent local 
lumber retailers: Wendell Ashton, son of 
M. O. Ashton, Sugar House Lumber & 
Hardware Co.; Taylor Burton, son of 
Carl C. Burton, McFarland Lumber Co. ; 
Glen Dixon, son of George A. Dixon, 
Hyland Lumber & Hardware Co., and 
Charles Ketchum, son of Charles Ket- 
chum, Sr., Ketchum Builders’ Supply 
Co. Veterans of the industry are also 
expected to lecture from time to time. 
Ralph W. Todd, secretary of the Utah 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and head of 
the Lumbermen’s Bureau of Information, 
is assisting in the organization of the 
class. 

The recent Utah legislature made an 
appropriation for these night schools for 
industrial and commercial education, and 
a number of different groups are taking 
advantage of the opportunity for study 
which the classes afford. A nominal fee 
is charged for each student. 





Signs and Slogans That Put a 
Yard "On Map" 


Occasionally one runs across some 
lumber yard that is so fortunate as to 
possess—in its name, its location, its his- 
tory, or some other outstanding charac- 
teristic—a definite advertising asset, be- 
cause of such characteristic lending itself 
to effective visualization through emphasis 
on signs, in slogans, or in special trade 
symbols. Thus impressed upon the sight, 
as well as upon the mind, such name or 
characteristic is not likely to be forgotten. 
Just what is meant is very well illustrated 
by a sign recently noted and photographed 
by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reporter. 








Bell-shaped sign impresses name of 

the Bell Lumber Co. upon the people 

of Green Bay, Wis., and adjoining 
territory 


There are a number of interesting 
things about this sign of the Bell Lumber 
Co., Green Bay, Wis., deserving of study 
by anyone planning similar outdoor ad- 
vertising. These signs may be seen at 
strategic points along the highways lead- 
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ing into Green Bay, and one of them is 
prominently displayed on every job for 
which the company supplies lumber or 
other materials. 

While the shape of the sign, that of a 
bell, is the first thing an observer notices, 
the phrase “Phone the Lumber Number 
H-2424,” is especially significant, because 
of the connotation of “2x4” repeated—a 
numerical symbol of the lumber business. 
To bring this out still more clearly, some 
of the signs have a small “rv” between the 
digits 2 and 4. 

The company’s buildings are painted 
yellow, and so is the background of the 
sign, with letters blue-black. The “com- 
pany color’—yellow—is further empha- 
sized by the slogan on the sign: “The 
Little Yellow Yard That Treats You 
White.” 

These signs are kept in good condition 
and well painted. Benoit Wittig, man- 
ager of the yard, says that the company 
furnishes and maintains job signs of this 
type for contractors engaged on jobs for 
which it supplies material, a service that 
is highly appreciated. Individual signs 
for each of the contractors of the com- 
munity are kept in good condition at the 
company’s headquarters ready for use. 

As soon as work on a job is started, 
the Bell Lumber Co. puts up the con- 
tractor’s sign for him, and maintains it 
throughout the progress of the work. 





Completes New Display Room 

The Barrie Planing Mill Co. (Ltd.), 
Barrie, Ont., under the management of 
J. H. Rodgers, has completed extensive 
repairs and additions to its office and dis- 
play room. Like practically all retail lum- 
ber dealers in Ontario, Mr. Rodgers re- 
ports a substantial revival of activity in 
every department. In addition to many 
changes in the layout of the office, the 
firm has added a room 10 by 20 feet, de- 
voted to display. Interior trim, cabinets 
and panels are in birch. The display room 
contains, among other lines, such items 
as doors, sash, hardwood flooring, panels 
and a full line of trim. 


West Coast Retail Yard Makes 


Improvements 


Linp, WaAsu., April 5.—In line with the 
company’s progressive policy the local unit of 
Potlatch Yards (Inc.) has recently been mak- 
ing some interesting improvements. First the 
entire shed, which has floor space 58x108 feet 
was reconditioned, including new foundations, 
piling, and red cedar shingle over-roof. 

The railing on the cat-walk is so constructed 
as to be self supporting, instead of being sus- 
pended from the rafters. The color scheme of 
the shed will be light gray, trimmed in alumi- 
num. 

Yard Manager William H. Ropte is especi- 
ally proud of the office, which is 20x24 feet. The 
floors are of 1x3-inch hemlock, sanded and var- 
nished. The walls are of the new Art-Ply ran- 
dom width plank, finished in driftwood gray 
and extra pale varnish. 

Ample display space is provided by three 
plate-glass windows, 6x6 feet, only one foot 
from the floor. 

The ceiling is finished in %-inch, 16x16-inch 
Nu-Wood tile-board, left natural. 

The sash room, 18x20 feet, joins the office at 
the rear, which makes for convenience. 
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Yard Furnishes Carpenter Shop 
Service to Patrons 


NAPPANEE, INnpD., April 5.—In this 
small, typical Hoosier town of north Indi- 
ana is a young lumber yard which is 
giving a big city service to its customers. 
We write of the Cox Coal & Lumber Co. 
that entered the building material indus- 
try of this community of 3,000 people 
last August, and opened a carpenter shop 
in connection with the yard a few weeks 





Left—John Cox, newcomer in the retail lumber field 
of northern Indiana. Right—Orval Tracy, who is 
in charge of the yard's new carpenter shop 


ago. The added feature of the business 
is already successful. 

At the head of the lumber concern is 
John Cox, who was in the securities and 
banking profession previous to the pur- 
chase of the yard last August by his 
father, L. W. Cox, who operates a local 
security business as L. W. Cox Co. 
(Inc.). The yard has existed thirty- 
eight years, and was owned by James S. 
Chilcote up until his death last spring. 
Young Mr. Cox is anxious to build up a 
good trade, and ambitious to learn every- 
thing he can about the lumber business. 
Indicative of his desire to serve his cus- 
tomers better was the establishment of the 
department to give carpenter shop service. 

In charge of the shop is Orval Tracy, 
who has had twenty-three years of experi- 
ence in construction in and around Argos, 
Ind. Mr. Cox pointed out to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative that the 
shop is not in competition with local car- 
penters, but was started only to enable 
the yard to send materials out on a job 
in their most usable form to facilitate the 
mechanics of building. An example of 
how this works was recited where a Nap- 
panee contractor wanted some 2x2’s. 
Since few small yards stock this dimen- 
sion, according to Mr. Cox, the builder 
might have had to send to South Bend 
or some other larger town if he had been 
unable to get the order from the Cox 
Coal & Lumber Co. Mr. Tracy ripped 
up some 2x4’s in the required lengths, 
and sent them out. The carpenter shop 
will go even farther and deliver sheathing, 
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siding or similar materials sawn to the 
desired length. Mr. Tracy can appreciate 
how much builders will like this service 
for he knows that it will save not only 
time on the job but greatly reduce wast- 
age of materials. 

With the opening of the carpenter shop 
the middle of February, an advertisement 
announcing the service was prominently 
inserted in the Nappanee newspaper, and 
the public was invited by the Cox organi- 
zation to drop into the shop and discuss 
building problems with Mr. Tracy and 
secure his advice. 





Men in Three Fields Agree in 
Cheerful View 


DENVER, CoLo., April 5.—Three men engaged 
in different phases of the building industry 
were talking one day last week. E. W. Rob- 
inson, president of the E. W. Robinson Lumber 
Co., this city, said: 

“I believe the manufacturers of lumber are 
endeavoring to prevent a runaway market, but 
with both the demand and the costs of manu- 
facturing increasing fast, prices must go higher. 
I see no prospect whatsoever of a decline.” 

A. J. Bromfield, Jr., vice president of the 
Independent Federal Saving & Loan Associa- 
tion, said: “Building costs are on the increase, 
mortgage money is plentiful, interest rates low, 
with longer terms of repayment than ever 
before available to the home-owners. There- 
fore it seems to me that now is the logical 
time to buy or build.” 

A. D. Wilson, president of the real estate 
firm A. D. Wilson & Co., said: “Inquiries for 
homes have reached a new high, There are 
more new inquiries now than at any time in 
the last eight years.” 

Home building is in full swing in Denver. 
During the past month 368 permits for new 
homes were issued—an increase of 164 over 
same month a year ago. Thus, considered from 
all angles, it would seem that building material 
dealers in this section can look for very good 
business during the spring and summer months, 

_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Licensing Agreement Continued 


Los ANGELES, CA.iF., April 3—The Lumber 
and Allied Products Institute, here, has an- 
nounced that the licensing agreement between 
dealers of the city and the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, whereby grademarked 
Douglas fir is made available to local con- 
sumers, has been continued for 1937. 


Officials and Yard Managers 


Hold Convention 


Huron, S. D., April 5—With J. V. Dobson, 
president, presiding at all sessions, the J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co. (headquarters in Minne- 
apolis) celebrated here recently the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the business. The 
company has retail yards in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Iowa. The celebra- 
tion also was the tenth annual convention of 
officials and yard managers, 

Mr. Dobson’s address of welcome was fol- 
lowed by presentation of the “collection prize” 
to the division of C. L. Near, auditor, with 
headquarters at Chamberlain, S. D. 

E. W. Dobson, vice-president, spoke on “Our 
Coal Business,” and later on, “We’re Going to 
Town.” H. A. Wagner, treasurer, O. S. Sweet, 
secretary, and A, V. Higgins were other speak- 
ers at the first day’s session. There was a 
dinner in the evening. 

At the second day’s session, addresses were 
given by yard managers and auditors as fol- 
lows: 

H. P. Judd, Murdo, S. D.; D. L. Triggs, Pine 
River, Minn.; Glen Gleason, Preston, Minn.; 
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R, O. Anderson, Jackson, Minn.; E. R. Robin- 
son, Corriville, Ia.; Fred Hockenhull, Wells, 
Minn.; A. B. Nelson, Ellsworth, Minn.; Ed 
O’Leary, Waverly, Minn.; J. M. Dobson, St. 
Cloud, Minn.; C. L. Near, Chamberlain, S. D.; 
Leo Coyour, Fairmont, Minn.; T. C. McCall, 
Mitchell, S. D.; B. F. Patterson, Huron; A. R. 
Bratsberg, Woonsocket, S. D. 


A number of displays of merchandise were 
among the features of the convention. 


"A Roof Over Our Heads" 


The above phrase is the catchy caption 
which, with accompanying illustration, 
appears on the front of a very attractive 
leaflet or envelope stuffer prepared for 
the use of dealers by the California Red- 
wood Association, 405 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. The leaflet briefly 
tells how roofs may be renewed by simply 











applying new shingles over the old, re- 
suiting in double insulation, and a roof 
that should give satisfactory service for 
many years. 





Burglars Baffled, Befuddled 


SALT Lake City, Uta, April 5.—Two bur- 
glars were made deathly sick one night last 
week when they tried to punch out the lock of 
the safe in the office of the McFarland Lumber 
Co., this city. The safe is equipped with a 
device which emits nauseating gas when the 
lock is tampered with. The night watchman 
saw the yeggmen at work, but before help 
could arrive they had punched the lock and 
been badly gassed. They barely managed to 
escape, with the aid of a look-out man who 
dragged them through a window. Manager 
Carl C. Burton said that although the gas 
device had been on the safe for two or three 
years, it was the first time its efficacy had 
been tested. 
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Opposes Transfer of Forest 


Service to Interior 


WasuincTton, D. C.,, April 5.—Additional 
reasons were announced today by H. H. Chap- 
man, president of the Society of American For- 
esters, against the proposed dismemberment of 
the U. S. Forest Service as advocated by the 
President’s committee on reorganization of 
governmental functions. Mr. Chapman says: 


The proposal of the reorganization com- 
mittee to place all publicly owned lands in 
the Department of the Interior, and to re- 
christen this Department by the name “Con- 
servation,” ignores not only the _ historic 
trend of soil and forest conservation, which 
originated solely with the Department of 
Agriculture, but violates the principle of uni- 
fied control under which the Forest Service 
had developed a program of co-operation 
covering all the forest areas of the country, 
80 percent of which are privately owned. 

The Department of Agriculture in all its 
activities is concentrated on the task of 
preservation by wise use and renewal of the 
organic products of the soil. Agricultural 
production, out-weighing all other forms of 
soil use, receives the most attention, but can- 
not be divorced from forests, watershed pro- 
tection, or game management. Public forests 
touch the interests of the private land owners 
through control of floods, regulation of graz- 
ing, prevention of erosion and the silting of 
reservoirs, production of timber for domestic 
use and industry, demonsirations of forest 
practice, and wild life. 

By contrast, the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has had but little experi- 
ence in dealing with the many problems 
arising from the task of making things grow 
and contribute to the economic life of the 
nation. One of their major activities is the 
enlargement of park areas, which, while in- 
dispensable as such, are by their very nature 
prohibitive of all uses other than recreation 
alone. Another activity of this Department 
is the welfare of the Indian, to which the 
Indian forests contribute but are subordinated. 
A third activity is the belated management 
of the public range of 142 million acres. It 
is yet to be seen whether the Department 
can realize the extent of present overgrazing 
on these areas and control the stockmen in 
the interest of soil conservation, prevention 
of erosion, and protection of wild life. A 
fourth is the conservation of minerals and 
fuels, which calls for no knowledge of the 
laws of. plant growth or the preservation of 
the natural balance of living organisms, 
whose disruption is the main cause of our 
floods, dust storms, soil erosion, and disap- 
pearance of wild fowl. 

The Forest Service and the Biological Sur- 
vey should remain in the Department of 
Agriculture until it can be shown that the 
economic life of the nation, on which our 
prosperity depends, will be benefited and not 
injured by the change. 





Garage Door Installation 


The accompanying photograph shows an in- 
teresting installation of Stanley “Roll-Up” gar- 
age doors in the Chicopee, (Mass.) Municipal 
Garage. The largest ofthe doors, in the middle 
of the building, are 17 ft., three in. high. Roll- 
Up Doors are made by The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn., in standard and special 
sizes. Illustrated literature, describing the line, 
is available to dealers. The doors are made for 
both residential and industrial application. 





The largest of these "Roll-Up" doors recently installed in the Chicopee (Mass.) Municipal Garage are 
17 feet, 3 inches high. These "Roll-Up" doors are made by the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
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Lumber Dealer Calls 4-H 
Club Work “The Most 
Satisfying Hobby | Have 


Ever Found” 


Receiving 10,000 visitors in his lumber yard during one week each 
summer, and as a result, getting numerous opportunities to address many 
of the visitors in groups during the year that follows; and getting his 
yard thoroughly cleaned annually, free of charge—all for offering a 
service which costs him nothing in time, money or inconvenience, is the 
unique experience of L. E. Wilson, manager of the Eclipse Lumber Co.’s 





A Hereford aristocrat and his proud young owner pose for 
picture, at the 4-H Club County Fair 


yard at Washington, Iowa. In addition Mr. Wilson earns the real 
satisfaction of being an important factor in the success of what is perhaps 
the most significant activity in his county. Reference is to the 4-H Club 
exhibits, held annually in connection with the County Fair. 

“Through a fortunate combination of circumstances,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“we were able to help out in a cause which we feel means more for 
the future of our community than any other one thing that takes place 
in it. At the same time we create more good will than we could realize 
from advertising and personal contact over a period of years. I refer 
to the fact that the driveway of our lumber shed is the exhibition space 
each year for the live stock shown by the members of the 4-H Club 
at their annual fair. 

“About a year after I came to this yard as manager, our president, 
George W. Dulany, Jr., wrote us a letter advising us to do anything 
we could to help promote 4-H Club work in the community. Shortly 
after receiving this letter the new County Farm Bureau agent, W. J. 
Roudabush, called on us and asked if it would be possible to obtain 
room in our sheds to stable part of the stock of a 4-H Club fair he 
was trying to start in the county. We told him we wanted to co-operate 





This youngster has put a lot of work into rearing this young porker, 
and is hoping the judges will pin a ribbon on him 
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Fine specimens of Angus, Hereford and Shorthorn bovines at 
4-H County Fair held in lumber yard 


with him, and would try to work out something that would be satis- 
factory. 

“The fair was to be held in the latter part of July, which is a dull 
period for retail trade in this community, With that in mind we drew 
up a layout which included stalls and stanchions along one side of our 
driveway. These were of sufficient depth to accommodate the animals 
and still leave enough room along the other side of the driveway for 
the operation of our trucks. We put the plan into operation that year, 
taking care of 100 calves and colts. That was four years ago, and we 
have had the show each year since. Another shed, which we use for 
a garage and shop, takes care of the hogs and sheep. 

“Two questions are apt to pop into the mind of any dealer right away, 
and they occurred to us. One of these is regarding the fire hazard. 
Well, these 4-H boys and girls are a very well trained, intelligent lot. 
When we raised the fire question Mr. Roudabush told us that a fire 
guard would be organized among the boys, and that simple but adequate 
fire-fighting equipment would be on hand. He assured us that the guard 
would be vigilant, and that should a small blaze start anywhere in the 
sheds it would be quickly extinguished. We have never had a blaze 
during the fair, because the farmers and other visitors realize what 
carelessness with fire might mean. We have nothing to worry about 
on that score, however, because we have watched the fire guard the boys 
maintain. They are always on the job, and seem to understand that their 
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Young farm girl proudly displays her entry at Fair—A fine young 
Shorthorn of the choice beef type 


job should never become one of putting out a fire, but rather one of 
seeing that a fire never starts. They are a real fire-prevention force, 
always on the alert, and nothing gets away from them. 

“The other question that arises concerns the removal of the muss and 
dirt that accumulates during the show. The 4-H management has two 
answers for that. In the first place, they offer prizes to the boys and 
girls who keep the stalls under their charge in the cleanest condition, 
and who minimize the amount of dirt that collects. They cap the prize 
lure by appointing older boys and girls as overseers to see that none 
of the stalls gets very dirty. Finally, when the fair is over, all of the 
boys and girls invade our sheds with shovels, brooms, mops and buckets, 
and do a better clean-up job than we ever do, so that our sheds really 
are at their best during the first few months after the show. 

“The Calf and Pig Club is just one of the projects sponsored by 4-H. 
They have sewing clubs, cooking clubs, conservation clubs, building clubs, 
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and several others. Each boy and girl has a chance to do the kind of 
work in which he or she is most interested. Until last year, calves, 
sheep, pigs, colts and chickens were scattered all over town. Last sum- 
mer we took them all on, including the Conservation Club. 

“We do no advertising of any kind in connection with the show. As 
a result, though, we very naturally have come to know a lot about the 
problems of 4-H Club management and activity, and have become deeply 
interested in it. I have what I think are some very practical ideas on 


5| 


how to keep young people interested in farms, to the end that they will 
stay on them, and these ideas form the theme of a talk which the local 
Farm Bureau asks me many times each year to deliver before groups 
of farmers in our County. Nothing short of physical inability would keep 
me from appearing at these meetings. 
of farm problems, needs and viewpoints that I couldn’t possibly get with- 
out the close contact which this activity affords me. 
Club work is the most satisfying hobby I have ever found.” 


I am getting an understanding 


Interest in 4-H 





THE 4-H CLUB 
BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECT WAS 
CONSIDERED BY 
THE WEST COAST 
LUMBERMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 
TRADE PROMO- 
TION COMMITTEE 
MEETING MARCH 
24 AT THE 
PORTLAND 
HOTEL, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
WORK OF CLUB 
MEMBERS WAS 
EXHIBITED 


Claims for its support were presented by State Leader H. C. Seymour and 
O. G. Hughson, Originator of the Project. As a result, the West Coast Com- 
mittee doubled its support to the plan, and established an emergency revolv- 


O. G. Hughson, 4-H Builders’ Club Fieldman; 
Don Montgomery, Secretary Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen's Association; C. J. Hogue, West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association; W. C. Bell, Secretary 
Western Retail Lumbermen's Association; Charles 
Snellstrom, Snellstrom Bros. (Inc.); Paul Collier, 


¥. 


HAM WASHINGTON COUNTY 
os 4H BUILDERS CLUB ¥ 


Secretary Northeastern Retail Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation; G. A. Kingsley, Glenwood Lumber Co.; 
W. B. Greeley, Secretary West Coast Lumbermen's 
Association; Corydon Wagner, St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.; J. E. Morris, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; 





ing fund of $100. The meeting was presided over by Corydon Wagner, 
chairman of the Trade Promotion Commitee. Those present, as shown in the 
above photograph (left to right) were: 


H. N. Anderson, Twin Harbor Lumber Co.; Edmund 
Hayes, Clackamas Fir Lumber Co.; P. C. Stevens, 
Columbia Valley Lumber Co.; L. L. Chipman, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.; T. J. Torkelson, West Coast Lum- 
bermen's Association; H. C. Seymour, State 4-H 
Club Leader. 





Milwaukee Concerns Report 
Good Gains in Volume 


MiLwavuKEE, Wis., April 5.—Milwaukee lum- 
ber and millwork companies are reporting heavy 
gains in sales over a year ago, with prospects for 
a continuation of the upward trend, a survey of 
the industry here has revealed. Increasing de- 
mand for wood products of all kinds in con- 
struction has been the vital factor in the sales 
increases. Prospects for the immediate future 
are very bright, but labor and raw material 
price conditions may have a retarding effect, 
local firms report. Sales volume during 1936 
increased on an average about 20 percent. Much 
of this increase was due, however, to increasing 
prices rather than an increase in unit sales, 
although sales showed healthy gains as well, it 
was reported. Employment in the woodwork- 
ing firms has been stepped up as much as 50 
percent in the past year, and wages during 1936 
advanced approximately 10 percent, with further 
increases in the offing. 


A. 20 percent gross gain in sales during the 
first quarter of this year over a similar 
period a year ago is reported by the Builders 
Woodwork Co., here. Business during 1936 
totaled about $70,000, E. J. Wahlen, manager, 
said, which was about $22,000 over the 1935 
figure. “Competition in the industry is keen, 
however, and several factors such as strikes 
and wage boosts last year, were costly items 
in the budget,” he added. 


The Badger Sash & Door Co., through its 
secretary Fred Milbraith, reports for 1936 a 
25 percent gross gain over 1935. In 1936 the 
firm did a $72,000 business, compared with 
$57,100 in 1935. Wages increased also, as 
did the payroll. 


A gross sales gain of about 60 percent was 
experienced in 1936 by the Interior Wood- 
work Co., which reports pay raises averag- 
ing about 20 percent. Benjamin Dierckmeier, 
office manager, said that it must be remem- 
bered, however, that even last year “busi- 
ness was only about a third of normal vol- 
ume. During the depression it went as low 
as 10 percent of normal. With labor and 
raw material going up, there are naturally 
some problems affecting the future outlook.” 
The firm’s payroll was increased about 25 
percent during 1936. . 

Other firms reporting similar increases in 
business and payrolls were the West Side 
Manufacturing Co., Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., A. L. Lentz Lumber Co., Coerper Bros., 
and John Eller Lumber Co. 


California Pine Mills Are 


Resuming Operations 


San Francisco, Cautr., April 3.— Reports 
from the Bieber, Calif., pine district indicate 
that all mills in the vicinity were re-equipped 
during the winter shutdown, and now ready to 
go as soon as logs can be trucked in, 

The Associated Lumber & Box Co., Nubieber, 
has installed a new band saw headrig and edger, 
and expects to produce 20 million more feet 
of lumber this year. The Caldwell Lumber Co., 
West Bieber, is installing new machinery to 
double the capacity of its molding mill; the 
company expects to saw 20 million feet of lum- 
ber and surface 15 million feet. Welsh Bros., 
twenty miles south of Bieber, have machinery 
on the ground for the installation of a planing 
mill, and will do their own surfacing this year; 
about 1,000 feet of spur track is being laid to 
connect their plant with main line. 





Tells of Big Markets Being 
Developed for Plywood 


Hogutam, Wasu., April 3.—Prediction that 
large new markets soon would be developed for 
plywood was made before the Hoquiam Cham- 
ber of Commerce here this week by L. W. 
Eilertsen, of Seattle, official of a large glue 
manufacturing concern. 


He said that the principal new markets now 
being opened are in the building of prefabricated 
homes, in the construction of automobile trailers, 
and in the use for interior finish for railroad 
cars. 

Mr. Eilertsen, whose company has an ex- 
tensive glue trade with plywood concerns, said 
that manufacture of fabricated houses, made 
largely of Pacific Northwest plywood, is one 
of the coming businesses of the immediate 
future. He said that two Seattle concerns, one 
of them on an extensive scale, are already 
engaged in the manufacture and marketing of 
plywood fabricated houses. He said that Pan 
American Airway houses, now in use, are fabri- 
cated plywood houses, and that over a year’s 
test has proved them successful. 

He said that the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific railroad recently purchased suf- 
ficient plywood to do the interior finishing work 
on 500 railroad cars. Due to the leadership of 
this company, he believes other railroads soon 
will be using plywood for the same purpose. 

He predicted large additional markets for 
plywood in’ the construction of trailers, hun- 
dreds of thousands of which are now being 
manufactured. 
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Some Sidelights on the 4s Viewed by Managing 


Southern Lumber Industry 


Wir THE ANNUAL convention of the Southern Pine Association 
in New Orleans as an objective, the peregrinating editor once more took 
to the road, with the expectation that for the next few weeks his con- 
tact with readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be from the 
“rolling sanctum.” So many lumbermen from al] sections of the country 
have expressed their interest in former articles mentioning the highlights 
of a long cross-country trip, the editor flatters himself by thinking that 
they may be interested in a further effort of this kind. 

With St. Louis the first port of call, the next stop was made in Little 
Rock, Ark., where the dealers of that progressive State were assembling 
for the annual convention of their association. Under the capable direc- 
tion of Secretary L. M. Hawkins the association has taken on new life 
and now numbers in its membership a majority of the 279 retail lumber 
and building material dealers in the State. An exceptionally high class 
and interesting program had been arranged, with A. A. Hood, of Johns- 
Manville, and W. H. O’Brien, of the Southern Pine Association, the 
headliners. It was a source of keen regret that the necessity of meeting 
other appointments prevented this editor from spending a day with the 
Arkansas dealers and learning at first hand something of how they are 
improving their merchandising methods and taking their places up in 
the front ranks of modern, aggressive merchants. Probably no State 
is making greater strides in industrial, commercial and agricultural de- 
velopment than is Arkansas. Although alleged Arkansas “hill-billies” 
are favorites on many radio programs they no longer represent the real 
Arkansas which, with its lumber, oil, paper and other important in- 
dustries is providing profitable employment to thousands of people, with 
its agricultural development keeping pace with that of the most progres- 
sive agricultural States. 


Aur LOUGH ITS LUMBER manufacturing industry was supposed to 
have reached the end several years ago, Malvern, Ark., continues to 
keep its place in the sun. In addition to a number of other industries, 
the A. B. Cook Co. continues to be an important factor in the life of 
this attractive little city. Through the courtesy of J. E. Finch, general 
manager of that company, the writer had the pleasure of attending a 
meeting of the Malvern Rotary Club, which compares favorably with 
any of the many Rotary organizations with which he has come in con- 
tact in various parts of the country. This club is just undertaking the 
sponsorship of a Boy Scout troop, and an interesting feature of this 
meeting was a talk by one of the district Scout leaders. And here’s 
something for the lumber industry to think about: The speaker said 
that the Missouri Pacific Railroad employs a full-time man who spends 
his time contacting Boy Scout troops in Arkansas, helping in their 
organizations and encouraging the boys in this laudable work. He quoted 
President Baldwin, of that railroad, as saying that this was as good 
an investment as his road could make, for in encouraging the Boy Scouts 
they are not only building up a fine citizenship, but they are actually 
saving money for the railroad through the decrease in losses from 
pilferage and petty damage. And these boys are going to be the future 
patrons of that railroad. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has urged the 
lumber industry to devote some attention to the organization of boys’ 
clubs and interesting the boys in learning to know about and work with 
wood. It would be a long-time investment, but it would pay big returns. 
Would that leaders in the lumber industry were as farsighted in this 
respect as is this railroad president, who took hold of a practically 
broken-down railroad system and has built it into one of the most 
profitable lines in the country—one that enjoys the friendship and hearty 
support of the people it serves and the complete loyalty of its employees. 
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Tus PART OF ARKANSAS is seething with excitement and 
activity over new oil developments. At Prescott, sitting in the car while 
waiting for an appointment, the editor was approached by a man with 
the question, “Are you an oil man?” To a reply in the negative, the 
man continued: “I am blocking up a tract and am looking for a driller.” 
No doubt it was a compliment to be taken for an oil driller, for those 
fellows make real money. At Prescott we missed a Chicago lum- 
berman, Fred J. DeSale, who had just left for Delight, to visit the new 
mill of the Ozan Lumber Co., which has recently been placed in opera- 
tion. This is one of the most modern plants in the South and Messrs. 
Bemis and Whittaker are quite proud of it. The mill is getting into 
smooth running condition and is turning out a fine quality of Arkansas 
shortleaf pine lumber, 


Editor A. L. FORD, on 


a New Tour 


Ar CAMDEN, which has become quite well known to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN through the attractive announcements of the 
Arkansas Lumber Co. that appear regularly in its columns, Murray 
McLeod, general manager of that company, was found busily engaged 
in completing the details of a deal that will make his company, and him 
personally, even more important factors than now in the lumber industry 
of Arkansas, and which will be of interest to lumber buyers throughout 
the country. At Camden is located one of the largest paper mills in 
the South, about which an interesting story is told. It is said that when 
locating in Camden the company acquired a large acreage of pine timber, 
but for a number of years bought its pulpwood supply from other owners, 
leaving its timber to grow for later use. After a few years it dis- 
covered that this timber had grown so fast that much of it had become 
too large for pulpwood, and to utilize it the company was compelled to 
interest itself in a sawmill. We won’t vouch for its accuracy, but it’s a 


good story, anyway. 
Se ms & 


H » D. FOOTE, head of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., Alexandria, La., 
long recognized as an outstanding lumberman, in the past two or three 
years has become almost as well known as a grower of citrus fruit, as 
a result of the advertising of his famous pink meat grape fruit, grown 
in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. Now, he is branching out a little 
further and is planning the construction at Alexandria of a veneer 
plant. Mr. Foote thinks there is a real future for the pine veneer 
industry and he has been making an exhaustive study of its possibilities 
and getting posted on the manufacturing and sales problems connected 
with it. He also is planning extensive improvements in his lumber 
manufacturing plant at Alexandria. He is ably assisted in his lumber 
business by his son, thus being enabled to devote the necessary time to 
looking after his citrus orchards and other interests. 
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= ROUTE TO NEW ORLEANS a stop was made at Lemoyen, 
La., for a brief but pleasant visit with Frank Turner, of Turner-Farber- 
Love, who divides his time between the plant at Lemoyen and the one 
in South Carolina. H. D. Love, who looks after the sales department, 
has been a recent victim of the “flu,” which kept him confined to his 
home for a short time, but from which he is making a satisfactory 
recovery. Like most of the Southern hardwood concerns this company 
has been flooded with orders and has found difficulty in meeting the 
heavy demands. However, with its excellent facilities and its large 
stock of hardwoods, it is taking care of its trade now in good shape. 


2, 2, 
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U NLESS ON THE LOOKOUT for it a traveler may pass Blanks, 
La., without being aware of it, but if one turns off the pavement for 
just a short distance he will find A. N. Smith handling the affairs of the 
A. N. Smith Lumber Co. The heavy demand that developed so sud- 
denly found him with hardwood stocks below normal and continued 
rains interfering with operations. An important and profitable sideline 
with Mr. Smith is cattle raising. He has accumulated a fine herd of 
pedigreed Brahma cattle and takes a lot of pride in the records they 
have made. Cattle raising is a quite helpful adjunct to the lumber 
business when slumps in the latter appear. Louisiana is developing into 
an important cattle growing State as a result of its program of tick 
eradication. 
oo 


D aivine THROUGH LOUISIANA, on its excellent system of 
paved highways, at this season one is actively impressed with the thought 
that springtime and fishing time have arrived in Dixie. The lovely white 
blossoms of the dogwoods, like snow banks, may be seen in the woods— 
a sure harbinger of spring. Recalling his early days in the South, the 
editor remembered that when the dogwood blooms one may expect also 
to see the dainty, fragrant yellow jessamine. Sure enough, it soon was 
seen in profusion, and then followed the wild honeysuckle—then, indeed, 
we realized that once more we were in the South in the early spring- 
time. Then, as further concrete evidence, along the banks of every 
bayou, every canal, and every little river were seen hundreds of negroes 
with their fishing poles and cans of bait, angling for the perch, the cat- 
fish and the occasional trout that are caught in these streams and that 
form such an important part of the ebony fisherman’s bill of fare at this 
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season. By the way, speaking of dogwoods, C. C. Sheppard, president 
of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co. at Clarks, La., recently purchased 
from the Forestry Department of Mississippi one thousand dogwood 
trees, which have been set out along the roadside on the highway that 
passes Clarks, and in a few years this stretch of highway will be one 
of the most beautiful in the entire country in the early Spring when 
the dogwood is in bloom. The women of Clarks were asked to select 
the trees to be used in this beautification program and ~~ chose the 
lovely dogwood for that purpose. 
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Crossinc THE TURBID MISSISSIPPI by ferry, the traveler 
comes into Baton Rouge, the capital of Louisiana. From many miles 
away may be seen the domed capitol building, towering to the heights. 
One of the handsomest capitol buildings in the United States, it stands 
as one of the achievements of the late Huey Long, stormy petrel of 
State and National politics until he reached an untimely end. At Baton 
Rouge has been established the headquarters of the Louisiana Retail 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ Association, and Secretary O. L. 
Thomas is rapidly bringing that organization up to tht forefront in 
association activities. Driving through Baton Rouge one cannot fail 
to be impressed by the number of attractive new homes just completed, 
or under construction. Residential building has been unusually active 
here during the past year, and as yet has shown no signs of abatement. 


2 2, 
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An INTERESTED OBSERVER at the annual meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association in New Orleans was Raymond J. Hoyle, of 
the department of forest utilization of the State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Prof. Hoyle is on Sabbatical leave from the University, 
and is taking advantage of the opportunity to make a study of forestry 
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developments, particularly in the South. He has found many develop- 
ments of especial interest and is impressed with the forest future of this 
section. To this editor he said: “I read your stories of your cross- 
country trip and made notes of a number of places you mentioned that 
I want to visit myself on this tour I am making.” Prof. Hoyle found 
a congenial soul in the person of V. H. Sonderegger, who has been 
interested in forestry development, and particularly forest utilization, in 
the South for many years. 


fe mb 


N O GATHERING OF LUMBERMEN in New Orleans would be 
complete that did not find in it Chas. S. Haggarty, who for many years 
has been selling Atkins saws in this territory and who is in charge of 
the Atkins branch in New Orleans. Probably no individual knows by 
their first names a greater number of lumbermen in the South than does 
Charlie Haggarty (whom this writer first came to know when a very 
young man in Orange, Tex.) and certainly no one is better liked. 
Charlie was especially happy during this convention because he was 
enjoying a visit from his son George, a well known young attorney of 


Detroit, Mich., who has been spending a vacation playing golf at Gulf- 
port, Miss. 


- ALLED BACK TO Washington by the sudden serious illness of 
George Wathen, secretary to Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, H. R. Northup was 
prevented from delivering an address to the Southern Pine convention, 
to which many of the members had looked forward with especial interest. 
Mr. Wathen had been in charge of arrangements for the recent annual 
convention of the National association, and his sudden illness made it 
necessary for Mr. Northup to hurry back to Washington to take up 
these duties. 








New York Plans Home Show on 
Big Scale 


New York, April 5.—The first major hous- 
ing exhibition held here since 1929, the North 
American Homes Exposition at Madison Square 
Garden, May 12 to 23, will be the biggest show 
of its kind ever held in the United States. The 
directors plan to transform the famous Garden 
arena into a veritable dream village of model 
homes with dwellings to suit every taste and 
pocketbook from $1,250 bungalows to $50,000 
“Homes of Tomorrow.” 


With the co-operation of the Federal Housing 
Administration, and.the endorsement of the 
Manufacturers’ Housing Promotion 
more than 200 exhibitors will present the new- 
est improvements in building materials, equip- 
ment, heating, ventilating, air conditioning, in- 
terior decoration, electrical appliances, refrig- 
erators, kitchens, furniture, radios and other 
modern devices and conveniences. 





Small Home Planning 
Conference 


At a conference on the planning of small 
homes, held in Chicago, March 30, under the 
sponsorship of several local branches of State 
and national organizations interested in better 
housing, Howard Leland Smith, chief architect, 
FHA, Washington, D. C., was the principal 
speaker. The meeting was opened by John R. 
O’Connor, State Director, FHA, who intro- 
duced Harry McManus, representing the edu- 
cational director of FHA. Mr. McManus cited 
statistical data proving the need of and demand 
for small houses in and near Chicago, and 
stated that the purpose of the meeting was 
to increase small house building in the area. 
There has been a marked increase in the last 
year, but a start has barely been made. 

Mr. Smith delivered an interesting outline 
of the principles to be observed in small house 
construction activity, beginning with the selec- 
tion and layout of the building site, and calling 
attention to the need for utilities, transportation, 
schools, churches and zoning laws as neces- 
sary conveniences and protections. A number 
of drawings and layouts of small houses 
which have proved successful were discussed 


Council, 


in detail by the speaker, who also used free- 
hand sketches to illustrate some desirable con- 
struction features, and ways to keep building 
costs down. Several designs were referred to, 
and ways of altering them slightly to effect large 
savings were suggested. 

Following Mr. Smith’s talk, motion pictures 
of the construction of the houses at Bethesda, 
Md. were shown. About 500 attended the ses- 





sion, and a large number remained after the 
regular program to join in an open forum dis- 
cussion of the subject. 





Joins In National Campaign 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 5.—The Birming- 
ham Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, in co-operation with the National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
FHA, will build one or more low-priced dem- 
onstration homes in Birmingham this spring, to 
show the public that good homes can be had 
at reasonable outlay. 

This movement is sponsored here by a com- 
mittee of the local organization composed of 
Allen Wood, of the Wood Lumber Co.; Bed- 
ford F. Seale, of the Seale Lumber Co., and 
Dick Miree, of the Miree Lumber Co. 


Pleasing Effect Is Obtained By 
Good Planning 


Witness a clever piece of work that dealers 
may well take note of, as the adoption of this 
idea will result in the sale of lumber and build- 
ing materials. The Alms Hotel, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, consists of two separate buildings, which 





By clever designing and 
= use of proper materials 
n “Old English Village" 
atmosphere is given a 
hotel's shop- 
ping promenade or 


arcade 


Cincinnati 





are connected by a long promenade, or hallway. 
On one side, stores are constructed, facing one 
of the streets upon which the hotel is located. 
The backs of the stores open into this prom- 
enade. Each store or display space is a minia- 
ture reproduction of an English home. Mate- 
rials used were pecky cypress, oak, redwood, 
pine, stucco, stained wood shingles, and tile. 
Walking through the promenade one has the 
feeling of being in a quaint English village. 


80,000 See Home Show 


Newark, N. J., April 5.-More than 80,000 
visitors were attracted to the second annual New 
Jersey Home Show, which closed March 27, 
in Sussex Avenue Armory here. The event 
ran eight days and drew an attendance said 
to be nearly 10,000 greater than that of last 
year, 











SEATTLE, WAsH., 
March 26.— Harmony, 
good fellowship and 
friendly relationship be- 
tween manufacturers 
and distributors per- 





P. H. OLWELL, 
Everett, Wash.; 
Elected President 








vaded the annual meeting of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau held here yesterday. The 
excellent facilities of the Washington Athletic 
Club gave a pleasant setting for the all-day 
session which with the interesting program held 
the shingle interests in attendance until six 
o'clock in the evening. 

That the Bureau program for the last two 
years has made a_ widespread impression 
throughout the United States was shown in 
the messages brought to the meeting by men 
who had traveled, some of them, the entire 
width of the United States expressly to be 
present. 

The important stars from the East who were 
on the program included Bruce A. Wilson, 
director of the Division of Education of the 
F. H. A., Washington, D. C., a dynamic speaker 
who came to express his appreciation of the 
way the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has co-op- 
erated with the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 


Visiting Association Secretaries 


The retail lumbermen of the country were 
represented by three outstanding association 
secretaries: D. S. Montgomery, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association ; 
Paul S. Collier, secretary-manager of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association ; 
and W. C. Bell, managing director of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

During the noon recess a delightful lunch 
was served in the main dining room of the 
club, with R. M. Ingram of Aberdeen, Wash., 
toastmaster. This hour was enlivened by good 
stories from such experts as Tom Shields, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Seattle. 

The Bureau elected P. H. Olwell, Everett, 
Wash., as president for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Olwell has served during the past year as vice- 
president. He succeeds H. J. Bailey, of Aber- 
deen, who has served as president for the past 
two years. R. M. Ingram succeeded to the 
position of vice-president. 

Other officers and members of the staff con- 
ducting the Bureau work are Miss Grace Jones, 
secretary-treasurer; W. W. Woodbridge, man- 
ager: G. A. Brewer, assistant manager, and 
F. H. Alcott, New York, recently appointed 
manager of public relations. 

Undoubtedly one of the important factors 
in the high degree of success that has been 
obtained by the Bureau’s organization is the 
efficient manner in which the board of trustees 
functions. It meets regularly once a month, 
always with a full program of work laid out 
for it, and devotes an entire day to serious 
consideration of the Bureau’s work. Of the 
board for the ensuing year ten are re-elected 
members of last year’s board, and six will 
be new ones. Following fs the list of trustees: 

H. J. Bailey, Aberdeen, Wash.; Kieth 
Fisken, Seattle, Wash.; Dale Craft, Whites, 
Wash.; R. M. Ingram, ‘Aberdeen, Wash.; S. P. 


Johns, Tacoma, Wash.: P. H. Kreienbaum, 
Shelton, Wash.; A. H. Landram, Tacoma, 
Wash.; John McAvoy, Seattle, Wash.; P. H. 


Olwell, Everett, Wash.; Paul R. Smith, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Jesse Schwarz, Kelso, Wash.; 
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Ray Wilde, Everett, Wash.; C. J. Cutler, 
Hammond, B. C.; Victor Whittall, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Charles Plant, Vancouver, B. C.; Wil- 
liam McLallem, Vancouver, B. C. 


A Merited Tribute to President 


Following the meeting of the trustees held 
earlier in the morning the open session con- 
vened, with Vice-President Henry Olwell pre- 
siding in the absence of President H. J. Bailey. 
Mr. Olwell paid a tribute to the executive 
ability and efficient work of President” Bailey, 
who has given his services to the Bureau for 
the past two years. He also briefly outlined 
the manner in which the board of trustees has 
worked with the manager and the Bureau staff 
in such a way that the Bureau has gained a 
reputation as being one of the finest organiza- 
tions of the lumber industry. 

The popular secretary-treasurer of the Bu- 
reau, Miss Grace Jones, who has been con- 
nected with shingle industry organization work 
for some sixteen years, made a very gratifying 
report to the membership showing the finan- 
cial situation of the organization. She touched 
on some of the highlights of the last year’s 
work, 


Shingle Production Up 30 Percent 


Shingle production for 1936 was approxi- 
mately 30 percent more than in 1935, Also 
production reports show that the volume of 
No. 1 shingles in proportion to other grades 
has been greatly increased. The important 
factor in bringing about this increased per- 
centage of No. 1 shingles has been the efficiency 
report of the inspection department. Also the 
stock reports and State distribution reports 
of the inspection department have been valu- 
able to manufacturers in marketing their prod- 
uct intelligently. 

One very striking feature of the Bureau’s 
work is that 80 percent of the income is spent 
for trade promotion and advertising. 

Striking evidence of the results of the Bu- 
reau’s close inspection work is shown in the 
report of the reinspection department. On only 
25 cars out of approximately 25,000 shipped dur- 
ing the past year were complaints received, and 
on reinspection only 10 cars were found to 
be partly off grade. 

Manager Woodbridge in his report pointed 
to the successes and accomplishments of the 
Bureau during the past year, as result of the 
close supervision and work of the officers and 
board. He gave especial credit to P. H. Olwell, 
chairman of the traffic committee, for securing 
a reduction in the freight rate on shingles into 
the territory east of Chicago. 

During the past year A. Brewer was 
appointed assistant manager of the Bureau. 
The nature of the promotion work of the 
Bureau has been such that Manager Wood- 
bridge has found it necessary to spend a large 
portion of his time in the consuming territory, 
and the appointment of Mr. Brewer makes it 
possible to carry on the work of the Bureau 
at home during the absence of the manager. 
Mr. Brewer will be able to keep in closer 
touch with the manufacturers. 

Mr. Woodbridge told the manufacturers that 
their grades and inspection are satisfactory to 
the dealers and consumers, and that there is 
no need for any changes in that respect. 

He told of the recent appointment of Frank 
H. Alcott as manager of public relations, with 
office in New York. Mr. Alcott came to the 
Bureau staff highly recommended and with a 
wealth of experience in this type of work. 

Mr. Woodbridge also lauded the work of the 
Bureau’s twelve field men, who are traveling 
through every section of the United States, 
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Red Cedar Shingle Industry Glad 


of Fine Results from Promotion 


and whom he had contacted in the field during 
the past few months. 

He spoke of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration as the best friend the shingle industry 
ever had, and told something of the Bureau’s 
co-operation, and its contact with Bruce A. 
Wilson, director of the division of education 
of the F, H. A. 

He emphasized the importance of the archi- 
tect’s influence on types of home building, and 
the Bureau’s efforts to do everything possible 
to influence architects to specify shingles for 
roots and side-walls. 


Tells of Advertising Program 


He stated that the Bureau plans to continue 
its effective campaign of advertising in con- 
sumers’ magazines, architectural publications 
and lumber trade papers, and announced its 
sponsorship of a fellowship at the University 
of Washington College of Forestry, for 
carrying on research work, which includes 
investigation of the insulating value of red 
cedar shingles under different conditions, and 
other qualities, such as nail-holding, and results 
when shingles are applied on a base of fir ply- 
wood. 

Bruce A. Wilson, of the F. H. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., was introduced as the busiest man 
in the United States. He arrived in Seattle 
just in time for his appearance on the program, 
coming by airplane with a continuous 16-hour 
flight as the last leg of the trip. 

He expressed himself as feeling that he was 
getting back home when he saw the red cedar 
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shingle pulpit that he had observed at a 
number of retailers’ conventions which he had 
attended during the last few months. At these 
conventions he had met Mr. Woodbridge and 
Lloyd Spencer (whom he termed the “Seattle 
Chinaman”). He also stated that in his travels 
he had met all of the twelve field men of the 
Bureau, and that these men had been working 
in co-operation with the F. H. A. 


Evolution of Marketing Eras 


Mr. Wilson reviewed the various marketing 
eras that have been passed through in this coun- 
try since 1890 and spoke of the bicycle as the 
first evidence of co-ordinated effort to do a mer- 
chandising job. He sketched the evolution of 
merchandising in groups down to the present 
time. He alluded to the present era as one 
approaching the promotional period when homes 
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Product Being Constantly Improved by New Manufacturing Methods-- 
Market Research Gears Industry's Effort to Needs of Consumers and Aids 
the Distributor -- Hint that Dealers Should Do More to Preserve Good 
Looks of Their Shingle Stocks -- Byproduct Possibilities to Be Investigated 


may be sold to people who want to keep up 
with their neighbors. It is the opportune time 
to sell Mrs. Jones on the idea that she needs 
a better home. 

The F. H. A. insures loans but it does many 
other important things. It insists on standards 
of quality, and in two of the States at the 
present time is demanding grade-marked lumber 
in houses where it insures the loan. The time 
is coming when it will demand minimum 
standards for shingles, and this minimum may 
be the Certigrade labeled shingle. 

The F. H. A. is teaching subdividers and 
realtors how better to utilize their ground, 
and is also giving technical advice on proper 
design of homes. It furnishes information on 
the standards of location values. 

On the estimate that 70 percent of people 
of the United States can not afford homes 
costing more than $5,000, the problem is to 
develop homes that they can obtain at or under 
that cost. 

The question is, Who is going to develop this 
market? The lending agency is apt to reflect 
the cautious type of mind whose main object 
is to protect its depositor. The architect is 
of the tailor-made, ethical type, who actually 
contacts only people building houses that cost 
more than $5,000. The realtor builds a house 
in order to sell the lot. The man who is going 
to create the building business of the country 
is the building material manufacturer in co-op- 
eration with his retail outlet, the retail lumber 
dealer. 

Mr. Wilson told of the 


Small Homes 
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demonstration program which has _ been 
described in previous issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and of the co-operation of the 
National Lumber Manufacturer’s Association 
in building the first of these demonstration 
homes (at Bethesda, Md.) which proved that 
the F. H. A. price estimates were practical. 
He announced that retail lumber dealers 
throughout the country have already signed up 
to express their intention to build approxi- 
mately 6.500 of these demonstration small 
houses. He said the main thing for the manu- 
facturer to do is to teach the dealers that their 
job is selling the idea. 


15,000 Miles of Conventions 


Lloyd Spencer, Seattle newspaper man and 
lecturer, who in the past few months has 
attended most of the conventions of retail lum- 
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ber dealers held throughout the country, ad- 
dressed the shingle manufacturers on what he 
termed “15,000 miles of convention.” In most 
places he was told that the attendance was 
greater than ever before. He found the retail 
lumber dealers optimistic and expressing great 
faith in the F. H. A. as an instrument for 
increasing business. He told them how he 
had learned at first-hand of the tremendous 
scope of the Bureau’s work, and brought back 
a story of the high regard in which the Bureau 
is held by the retail lumber dealers of the 
country. He also stated that the Bureau’s 
Certipledge, which is the statement of the 
shingle manufacturers’ stand on ethical distri- 
bution, was received enthusiastically by dealers 
everywhere. He pointed to the many evidences 
he had received that red cedar shingles are 
going forward in volume of sales and that deal- 
ers approve of the Bureau’s promotion work. 


West Looks to the East 


“The West looks to the East” was the title 
under which W. C. Bell welcomed the secre- 
taries of two big retailers’ associations: D. S. 
Montgomery, of the Wisconsin association, and 
Paul S. Collier, of the Northeastern associa- 
tion, 

Mr. Bell, after claiming to be the originator 
of the red cedar shingle pulpit, spoke of the 
relatively short. period of time since the first 
white settlers landed in Seattle, and the ro- 
mantic development of the shingle industry 
since then, He said that the Bureau has kept 
pace with the building development in the East, 
and it is significant that this group of manu- 
facturers has looked to the East for two of the 
outstanding retail lumber secretaries—Mont- 
gomery and Collier—to help guide them in 
continuance of their trade promotion work. 

Mr. Montgomery in an easy and informal 
manner told the manufacturers what Wiscon- 
sin lumber dealers think of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. He extended most cordial 
greetings from George LaPointe, president of 
the National Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
from 900 dealers of Wisconsin. He pointed 
with pride to a statement that Wisconsin was 
fifth State in consumption of red cedar shingles. 

He lauded the work of Manager W. W. 
Woodbridge and of the Bureau organization. 
He said: “We hold up the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau to other manufacturing associations as 
the acme of perfection in association work.” 

Mr. Montgomery added as an exhibit in con- 
nection with his talk to the manufacturers 
many letters from members of his organization 
commenting on the work of the Bureau and 
giving their approval. 


Shingle Promotion in East 


Paul Collier, spoken of as the secretary of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, “including Maine and Vermont,” told of 
the work in that territory, particularly with 
regard to combating the wave of adverse public 
opinion which was started against red cedar 
shingles at the time of the destructive fire in 
Salem, Mass., 23 years ago. He said that in 
1937 retailers and shingle manufacturers have 
a common interest. “In thinking of our respon- 
sibility our marketing program must be con- 
sidered. Anybody can make a mouse trap but 
it takes a man to sell it.” He discussed the 
advantages of confining sales to retail lumber 
dealers, 

Mr. Collier said further: “The qualified 
retail lumber dealer carries a stock of your 
material in his warehouse. He has financial 
responsibilities and is a citizen of standing in 
his community. It is this type of man whe 
represents you. 
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“These men are not 
always all that they 
might be, but the num- 
ber of them that are not 
is becoming less. I con- 
gratulate your Bureau 
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on selecting the most logical means of distri- 
bution, the retail lumber dealer.” 

Mr. Collier stated that there is no organiza- 
tion in the lumber industry which stands higher 
with dealers of the country than the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, under the direction of Mr. 
Woodbridge, and because of the distribution 
policy which the Bureau has adopted and lived 
up to. 

He said: “Of course the product should be 
right, and of course the distribution policy 
should be sound, but the slogan ‘Come and 
Get It’ should be shoved back to the limbo of 
forgotten souls, for you are going out to sell 
your product with advertising and field work. 
You have had flurries of trade promotion in 
the past. Your failures were due to lack of 
contact with your dealers.” Mr. Collier con- 
cluded by pledging support to the Bureau in 
continuation of its promotion work. 


Shingles Should Be Sheltered 


In the round table discussion A. H. Landram, 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
referred to a statement by Mr. Collier that 
dealers carry shingles in warehouses. Mr. 
Landram stated that he had knowledge of only 
one dealer that carries his shingles under cover, 
and pointed out that the manufacturer is very 
careful to ship nice bright shingles which will 
arrive in good condition but the retailer as a 
rule piles them out in the yard where they 
get covered with soot and dirt, rain and dust 
and present anything but an attractive appear- 
ance. He expressed the opinion that it would 
be a fine merchandising idea if dealers would 
store their shingles in warehouses. 


George Bergstrom, shingle manufacturer of 
Everett, Wash., recently spent several months 
traveling in the eastern part of the United 
States, largely by automobile. He called on 
retail dealers and universally found praise for 
the work of the Bureau. He called attention 
to a distribution problem in some territory 
where retail lumber dealers do not buy other 
Coast lumber products, and do not wish to 
buy red cedar shingles in straight carload lots. 
He suggested this as a problem for the Bureau 
to consider. He stated that he believes the 
Bureau is doing a good job of promotion, but 
that the manufacturers were not following it 
up with a good job of selling. Mr. Bergstrom 
recommended that the trustees appoint a com- 
mittee to make a sales survey of the industry. 
He also recommended that the Bureau hold 
membership meetings oftener than once a year. 
The suggestions were referred to the board of 
trustees for further consideration. 

Burt Cochran, Seattle manager McCann-Erick- 
son Advertising “‘Co., discussed the advertising 
program of the Bureau. He spoke very briefly 
of some of the details in advertising, and told 
of the people working on the Bureau’s program. 
He discussed the use of colors in advertising 
and explained that the amount of color adver- 
tising is limited by the cost. He spoke par- 
ticularly of advertising to farm trade, to real- 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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Southern Pine Considers Realistically 
Lumber Market and Economic Problems 


New Or.eans, La., March 31.—W. T. Neal, 
president T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, 
Ala., was elected president of the Southern 
Pine Association, which held its twenty-second 
annual meeting here March 29, 30 and 31. 

W. Foreman, Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth City, N. C., was elected first vice 
president; Fred H. Dierks, Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co., Kansas City, second vice president ; 
D. T. Cushing, Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, Bogalusa, La., treasurer; H. C. Berckes, 
New Orleans, secretary-manager. The directors 
were re-elected and two added, C. C. Brown- 
lee, Brownlee Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Cedartown, Ga., and Fred H. Dierks, for Okla- 
homa. 

The association adopted a resolution opposing 
a change in the Supreme Court. It agreed 
to participate in the lumber sales training 
course being sponsored by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. It was de- 
cided to continue co-operation with retail 
groups in trade promotion, and prosecute more 
vigorously the work of combating “jerry-build- 
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ing.’ A comprehensive program of conserva- 
tion was adopted, which will be developed as 
an all-southern conservation problem and _pol- 
icy. One of the features of the meeting was 
the attendance of secretaries of retail lumber 
associations, who were invited to discuss with 
the trade extension committee various plans 
for the distribution of southern pine lumber, 
and methods of trade promotion. There were 
sixty-two ladies registered, and they were 
entertained with luncheon, a trip to points of 
interest in New Orleans, and a drive to Pass 
Christian, Miss. 


Research Council Is Organized 


A new activity was approved and will be 
made effective at once, to be known as the 
Southern Pine Research Council, to be partici- 
pated in by subscribers and non-subscribers, 
and in which Southern Cypress Manufacturers 
Association and Southern Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.) will be invited to co-operate. The plan 
was suggested by the governmental relations 
committee (C. C. Sheppard, chairman) and 
follows: 

“Your committee has held two sessions and 
made considerable progress, and desires to 
make the following recommendations: 

“1. That the committee be so constituted 


as to include non-subscribers as well as sub- 
scribers to the association, and that methods 
be devised for the election of such non-sub- 
scriber members of the committee as will 
give every manufacturer of southern pine in 
each State an opportunity to voice his opin- 
ion in regard to the selection of his represen- 
tative. 

“2. That in each State a subcommittee of 
this general committee be appointed, to in- 
clude subscribers and non-subscribers in ap- 
proximate proportion to the volume of pro- 
duction of each class of producers, and that 
such State committees function through and 
as a part of the general commitee. 


“3. That the committee be empowered to 
act for the entire industry in collecting all 
statistical and economic data with regard to 
the southern pine industry, other branches 
of the lumber industry, and all other indus- 
tries; to study such data and to make pre- 
sentation of it in such form and manner as 
it deems necessary. 


“4. That the committee be empowered to 
work with other and similar committees in 
other industries, and that for this purpose 
the southern cypress and southern hardwood 
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industries be asked to appoint similar com- 
mittees. 

“5. That, since the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is now in possession of much economic 
data that it has gathered during the past 
twenty-two years, and is well equipped to 
handle economic surveys, the association be 
asked to furnish all necessary personnel and 
physical equipment to carry out the investi- 
gations ordered by the committee. 


“6. That the secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association be requested to 
act as secretary of this committee, and to 
furnish as soon as possible a tentative, de- 
tailed prospectus for the consideration of the 
committee, together with other data and bud- 
gets of such expense as may be considered 
necessary for the conduct of this work. 

“7. That the board of directors of the 
Southern Pine Association be asked to urge 
all members of the industry, whether sub- 
scribers or non-subscribers to the associa- 


tion, to support actively the work of the 
committee. 
“8. That because of the comprehensive 


character of the task of the committee and 
its relationship to similar committees in 
other industries and industry generally, the 
committee be designated as the Southern Pine 
Research Council.” 


On Monday morning, executive meetings 
were held by the transportation, executive and 


finance, conservation, and advertising and trade 
extension committees, and an executive meeting 
of the retail association secretaries. The after- 
noon was devoted to a meeting of the adver- 
tising and trade extension committee, which 
was open to all subscribers of the association 
and guests. Chairman W. T. Neal presided. 
After making a brief statement about some of 
the activities of the year, he called upon mem- 
bers of the association staff for reports. 


Results Only Justify Promotion Cost 


Albert S. Boisfontaine, secretary of the com- 
mittee, made a report on the co-operative pro- 
motion campaigns conducted in several cities. 
He said: 

“The trade promotion work of the South- 
ern Pine Association can not be justified un- 
less it succeeds in doing one or two things: 
It must make it possible either for subscrib- 
ers to secure a greater volume of business, 
or to realize better prices on the lumber they 
do sell. It should have the effect of attain- 
ine both of these results, and the degree to 
which they are attained depends upon the 
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careful planning and selection of projects by 
the committee. You are working under 
handicaps, because of the limited funds avail- 
able for trade promotion, but I am sure sub- 
scribers will agree after hearing the reports 
to be rendered at this meeting, that surpris- 
ing results are being secured with an expen- 
diture of only a little more than one-tenth 
of one percent of the sales value of the prod- 
ucts of subscribers.” 


Dealers Co-operate in Local Campaigns 


He stressed the fact that there was a wider 
acceptance on the part of lumber specifiers and 
buyers of the idea that grade-marked lumber 
offers the protection they need; that because 
the system of grade-marking lacks selfish 
angles and its aspects of protecting the public 
interest, it represents an invaluable asset to 
the subscribers, and affords a sound basis for 
the promotion of their products. The Federal 
Housing Administration in New Jersey requires 
that all lumber used in homes financed under 
FHA plan shall be grade-marked. He re- 
viewed briefly the campaign conducted co-op- 
eratively with dealers in Houston and Dallas, 
which was reported in detail at the fall meeting 
of the association. In most cities there is little 
or no appreciation of quality factors in lumber 
—lumber is bought on price alone. This situa- 
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Campaign for Quality Lumber Has Dealer Approval, Say Visiting Secretaries ... Retail 
Sales Training to Be Organized ... South Must Protect Wage Differentials and Seek 
Rate Parity ... Regional Research Council to Be Formed ... Adequate Funds for 
Forest Products “Lab” Urged ... Told Economic Recovery Conditioned on Balance 
Between Prices and Buying Power ... Supreme Court Change Disapproved 


tion is overcome by the co-operative campaigns, 
which have been very effective in protecting 
the home builder against the delivery of inferior 
lumber. Campaigns will be conducted in Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta and Washing- 
ton and are now under way in Memphis, Mon- 
roe, La., Columbus, Ohio, and Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Dealers in Clarksville, Tex., Cordele, 
Ga., and Winchester, Tenn., have ordered mats 
to carry on the advertising program suggested 
in the Lumber Dealers’ Co-operative Sales 
Promotion Plan published by the association. 


Certified Product Winning Acceptance 


Reports of field workers are always inter- 
esting, for they are made by competent men. 
W. H. O’Brien reported on field work and 
engineering. His work was calling on archi- 
tects, engineers and other specifiers, close co- 
operation with Government agencies in all parts 
of the southern pine territory, work with 
State highway departments, calls on retail 
lumber dealers, and addressing groups. Grade- 
marking or certificates of inspection are re- 
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quired in Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Maryland, Missouri, 
New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Indiana, Maine, Tennessee 
and District of Columbia. Work of inspectors 
assisting in trade promotion work has been very 
fruitful. Specifiers, who otherwise would have 
discredited grade-marking, were thereby con- 
vinced that the industry is providing every 
means possible to have the official grade-mark 
stand for a certified product. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority specifications follow the form 
recommended by the storekeepers at each 
project site. An inspector assigned to this 
work accompanied a field man assigned to call 
upon storekeepers. With the aid of the inspec- 
tor, the field man was able to demonstrate that 
off-grade material was being supplied, and 
thereby to convince the storekeeper of the need 
of a certified product. This service also uncov- 
ered the unauthorized use of the SPA grade- 
mark on lumber furnished on several Resettle- 
ment jobs. This inspection service had not 
only increased the confidence of many specifiers, 
but it has served to convince many retail deal- 
ers of the opportunities of overcoming unfair 
competition through the sale of officially grade- 
marked lumber. He referred to the grade- 
marking requirements of the FHA in New 


Jersey, which applies to all framing lumber, 
as having resulted in the rejection of an aver- 
age of 10 to 16 truck loads of lumber each 
month. This grade-marking requirement bene- 
fits not only the retail dealers, who have been 
unable to compete on many of the speculatively 
built homes, but helps the entire industry. Mr. 
O’Brien concluded his report by calling atten- 
tion to a new type of composite timber-concrete 
bridge, which has provided renewed prospects 
for the use of lumber in bridge construction. 
The laminated deck of 2-inch material results 
in increased stiffness over the steel girder type 
of bridge. The sizes and grades are readily 
furnished in southern pine. This type of bridge 
is being used in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania, and several other 
States are giving it consideration, 


Railroad Car Construction 


R. H. Cahall, who works among the rail- 
roads and car builders, reported that the rail- 
roads built about 50,000 freight cars in 1936. 
The annual average for the five-year period 
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1931-1935 was about 30,000 cars, and the 
30-year average 1907-1936 was approximately 
90,000 cars. On Dec. 1, 1930, the railroads 
had about 2,250,000 freight cars in condition 
for operation, but by Nov. 1, 1936, the number 
had decreased to 1,750,000, so 500,000 new cars 
would be required to bring the number to the 
1930 level. The present trend in box car con- 
struction is toward the steel sheathed, wood- 
lined car. The popular size for side wall lining 
is 1x4-inch, 18-foot, and the demand for this 
item at present is so heavy that it brings a 
premium over other lengths. Several railroads 
now require that wood lining shall be used 
under steel roofs in all new freight cars. He 
cited instances where success had been achieved 
in holding the market for southern pine for 
freight car construction, against competing 
species of lumber and other materials. 


Dealers Appreciate Advertising Campaign 


S. P. Deas reported on the advertising car- 
ried by the association during the year, includ- 
ing space, literature, direct mail, exhibits and 
other forms. Emphasis had been placed on 
the campaigns conducted by local groups of 
retailers in co-operation with the Southern Pine 
Association to promote the use of sound con- 
struction methods and good quality lumber in 


home building. He read many statements of 
appreciation from dealers and others concern- 
ing the value of this movement, and of the 
Lumber Dealers Co-operative Sales Promotion 
Plan recently issued in book form. He said 
more than a quarter million pieces of literature 
had been distributed during the last twelve 
months, including 150,000 copies of the booklet 
Questions Before the House, which was largely 
used as a mailing piece to follow up the space 
advertising in local communities where cam- 
paigns have been carried on, and requests for 
additional copies of the booklet continue in 
large numbers from dealers and _ individuals 
interested in home building. 

Mr. Deas said that two leaflets, Where’s the 
Fire, and There'll Always Be More in the 
Forests—Southern Pine Looks at Tomorrow, 
have had wide distribution. The former is 
designed to dispel the belief of many that wood 
is unsafe, because it will burn; the other offers 
convincing proof that there aiways will be a 
supply of southern pine for future needs. A 
booklet dealing with the advantages of SPA 
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grade-marked lumber is being prepared. Work 
is being done on a booklet with plans for 
homes costing between $3,000 and $5,000, which 
it is hoped will be of more value to the pros- 
pective home builder than any ever before 
issued. Attractive exhibits had been displayed 
at several conventions of retail lumber dealers. 


Talks to Groups of Dealers 


W. D. Parlour has the interesting work of 
holding meetings of retail lumber dealers, their 
yard salesmen and other employees, and such 
mill representatives, commission salesmen and 
wholesale salesmen as happen to be in town. 
There is generally only one speaker, so the 
entire attention of the group is centered on 
the problems presented. These meetings are 
usually dinner meetings held in the evenings. 
Mr. Parlour has found the dealers generally 
receptive, interested and anxious for assistance 
in meeting the competition of truckers of in- 
ferior lumber, selling direct to contractors and 
home builders, as well as the competition of 
steel framing and other materials, and it has 
been somewhat astonishing to find the ignorance 
that exists with reference to the elementary 
facts about quality lumber. The salesmen use 
in their calls the information they gather at 
the meetings. The over-emphasis on price, with 
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lack of talk as to quality, which has been 
traditional in the selling of lumber, is the 
greatest obstacle that has to be broken down. 


Experiment with Preservative Treatment 


John F. Carter, reporting for the research 
department, said that research was helpful to 
everybody. Each department was engaged in 
gathering information, which was co-ordinated 
by the research department. At present an 
experiment was being conducted with a pre- 
servative treatment that could be used at every 
sawmill, without installing an expensive plant. 
It was a salt treatment, conforming to the rules 
laid down by the Forest Products Laboratory, 
which appeared to be effective, and would pre- 
vent decay for a number of years and keep out 
termites. This experiment was being carried on 
at five mills. It was expected that in six 
weeks some announcement could be made. 


Views of the Dealer Secretaries 


When the reports of the field men were con- 
cluded, Chairman Neal invited comments from 
dealer secretaries. 

C. E. Marsh, secretary of the Memphis Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, said he considered the 
SPA dealer co-operative program for sound 
construction use of quality lumber, the most 
constructive program for the lumber consumer 
and responsible contractors and dealers that 
has ever been devised. “I would like to see 
a hundred communities start this program,” he 
said. “I am confident it would prove of im- 
mense benefit to the lumber industry as well 
as to home builders. No community can fail 
to benefit from this program. It has improved 
the inspection of lumber in Memphis.” 

E. E. Woods, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City; Findley 
M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, Xenia; and 
G. E. DeNike, secretary of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association, Newark, praised the 
co-operation given to the dealers and the work 
performed by the association among dealers, 
specifiers and consumers of lumber to solve dis- 
tribution problems and promote the use of 
quality lumber. 

B. L. Johnson, Chicago, editor of the 
American Builder, said that most contractors 
are interested in delivering a quality job. 


President Discusses Economic Trends 


Tuesday was held the annual meeting of 
subscribers. The features were the address of 
President E. L. Kurth, the report of Secre- 
tary-manager H. C. Berckes, and an address by 
J. E. Edgerton, president Southern States 
Industrial Council on Is Recovery a Disease? 

President E. L. Kurth said in part: 

In beginning my address, my mind reverts 
back to our November last meeting. I stated 
to you at that time that 1936 had proved to 
be the best year, from a demand and price 
standpoint, since 1930, but that 1937 should 
be at least 20 percent better than 1936. To 
date I think you subscribers will agree with 
me that the first three months have been at 
least 20 percent better than 1936. There are, 
of course, many reasons for the better de- 
mand this year, and the necessity for a better 
price structure than existed last year, some 
of which I will endeavor to give you. 


1936 Bookings Exceeded 1935 by 17 Percent 


The southern pine industry last year re- 
corded its largest production since 1930, and 
its largest orders and shipments since 1929. 
Production in 1936 totaled an estimated 
7,220,000,000 feet, against 5,960,000,000 feet in 
1935. This is a gain over 1935 of 21 percent, 
a decline from 1930 of 3 percent, and a de- 
cline from 1929 of 38 percent. As compared 


to the record low output of 1932, of 3,069,- 
000,000 feet, the 1936 volume was a gain of 
4,151,000,000 feet, or 135 percent. Southern 


pine shipments last year totaled an estimated 
7,320,000,000 feet, against 6,330,000,000 feet in 
1935, a gain over 1935 of nearly a billion 
feet, or 16 percent. The gain over the low 
1932 shipments of 3,708,000,000 feet was 97 
percent, and the gain over 1930 was 4 per- 
cent. The decline from 1929 was 35 percent. 
Orders booked for southern pine last year 
totaled an estimated 7,460,000,000 feet against 
6,383,000,000 feet in 1935, a gain over 1935 of 
more than a billion feet, or 17 percent. The 
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gain over the low demand of 3,707,000,000 
feet in 1932, was 101 percent, and the gain 
over 1930 was 7 percent. The decline from 
1929 was 34 percent. 

The first quarter of 1937 has found produc- 
tion, orders and shipments below the high 
third of last year, but some 15 percent better 
than in the first quarter a year ago. 


Stocks Are Low in Relation to Demand 


Total stocks on hand at southern pine mills 
are estimated at 1,495,000,000 feet. This is 
a reduction of about 135,000,000 feet, or 8 per- 
cent from a year ago. As compared to the 
peak mark of 3,458,000,000 feet in Jan. 1, 1931, 
current stocks show a liquidation of 1,963,- 
000,000 feet, or 57 percent. Stocks are at a 
record low level, and shortages are in evi- 
dence at most mills in active demand items. 
Unsold stocks in the industry amount to less 
than a billion feet. As compared to a year 
ago, 65 mills report changes in their unsold 
pine stocks, as follows: Edge grain flooring, 
increase, 33 percent; flat grain flooring, de- 
crease 63 percent; total flooring, decrease 45 
percent. Ceiling, decrease 48 percent. Drop 
siding, decrease 30 percent. Bé&better finish, 
decrease 44 percent; C finish, decrease 52 


percent; total finish, decrease 46 percent. 
No. 1 boards, decrease 52 percent; No. 2 
boards, decrease 38 percent; No. 3 boards, 


decrease 6 percent; total boards, decrease 32 
percent. No. 1 dimension, decrease 36 per- 
cent; No. 2 dimension, decrease 43 percent; 
No. 3 dimension, decrease 37 percent; total 
dimension, decrease 40 percent. Car siding, 
lining and roofing, decrease 34 percent. Tim- 
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bers, decrease 12 percent. Miscellaneous 
stock, all grades, decrease 14 percent. Plaster 
lath, decrease 20 percent. The total unsold 
pine stocks on hand at these 65 mills (em- 
bracing about 80 percent of all stocks car- 
ried by them) aggregated 137,508,000 feet on 
March 1, 1937, against 210,272,000 feet on the 
same date in 1936, a decline of 35 percent. 
This is an increase over the previous month 
of 3 percent, a reduction since Jan. 1 of 11 
percent, and a reduction since last Dec. 1 of 
24 percent. This reflects the unusual pick-up 
in demand in the last quarter of 1936, which 
brought unfilled order files for the industry 
to an estimated 574,000,000 feet, the largest 
order files recorded since April of 1930. 


Questions Whether Increase in Output Would 
Be Wise 


In 1929, the ratio of average stocks on hand 
in the industry to average orders booked that 
year was 303, or 3,030 feet of stocks to each 
1,000 feet of orders. The current ratio is 202, 
or 2,020 feet of stocks to each 1,000 feet of 
orders. If the 1929 relationship were estab- 
lished, gross stocks for the industry would 
aggregate some 2,240,000,000 feet. On this 
basis, current stocks of 1,495,000,000 feet re- 
flect a shortage in relation to current demand 
of some _ 745,000,000 feet, or 33 percent. 
Whether the current demand is a temporary 
condition due partly to competitive shortages 
and one justifying no pick-up in production, 
or whether it is to be a permanent factor 
through the general economic upswing now 
rapidly developing, is a problem pressing for 
solution. With memory of the tremendous 
surplus of stocks which weighed so heavily 
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upon the industry early in the depression, and 
mindful of the long, tedious and costly pro- 
cess of readjustment, operators are naturally 
cautious and fearful to expand. 


Let Economic Developments Govern Policy 


But the industry now is confronted with 
a new set of conditions. Demand is exceed- 
ing levels of 1930, while production is trailing 
1930, leaving a gap that must be filled by 
adequate stock reserves, or that must be 
levelled through a refusal to book more than 
the volume of business that can be cared 
for out of current operations and from stocks 
now on hand. The individual operator must 
be governed largely by his own circum- 
stances. The need for increased supplies is 
tempered by the hesitance to expand hours 
in view of legislative trends, and our in- 
dustry along with others is confronted with 
the difficult problem of fitting a limited pro- 
duction to an unknown and perhaps unlim- 
ited consumption. The industry seems justi- 
fied in expanding production conservatively 
to provide for the normal gains in demand. 
It would be justified in accumulating large 
reserves for a speculative demand. Operators 
should, therefore, pay close attention to eco- 
nomic developments in general and act ac- 
cording to their best judgment of conditions 
within and without the industry. No hard 
and fast rules can be laid down. With a 
knowledge of past and present conditions and 
a vision of the future, lumbermen are apt to 
steer sanely and deal sensibly with the out- 
look. 

Improvement the 


has been 


keynote of 
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American business and industry throughout 
the past year and the first quarter of this 
year. Temporary difficulties caused by ex- 
cessive rains and floods and by a restive 
labor program have not seriously impeded 
progress. Some price inflation has resulted 
from wage adjustments and stock shortages 
in certain industries. Whether the consum- 
ing power of the employed classes is great 
enough to absorb this high cost production 
without serious market resistance develop- 
ing, is a very uncertain factor in the out- 
look. Full normal employment with a steady 
normal demand usually preceded any stiff 
general increase in wage costs. When costs 
are put up to a level beyond the reach of a 
majority of the consumers who are depended 
upon to absorb the larger production made 
necessary by such increased costs, the in- 
evitable result is a stagnant market and 
frozen inventories with consequent capital 
deficits and unemployment. 


Economic Machine Must Be Balanced 


Adjustments effected on a balanced scale, 
with consumption related to production, and 
wage price on a competitive basis conducive 
to sustained movement of stocks, forestall 
unsound inflation and result in permanent 
employment. It is hoped that the employed 
groups and pioneers in economic idealism 
will not overlook the importance of a prac- 
tical and evenly balanced economic machine. 
Whether the recovery so far in evidence is 
to hold and expand, will depend largely upon 
the human relationships existing between 
producer and consumer groups. These are 
closely interrelated and thoroughly depend- 
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ent upon each other, and the driving force 
of production without adequate consumer 
compensation in employment and purchasing 
power, must inevitably lead to a _ collapse. 
A business collapse at this stage would prove 
disastrous to both capital and labor, and it 
would render abortive the social-economic 
plans reflected in current legislative pro- 
jects. Business by all odds seems better off 
if let alone to run by its own steam, the role 
of governors being not to manage economics 
but to restrain it when and if necessary. 


All Desire Continuance of Upward Trend 


Business generally shows a persistent up- 
ward trend and a determined effort to regain 
normal levels. It has advanced in spite of 
intervening difficulties, although develop- 
ments so far this year have been slightly 
spotty and some lines will weaken under 
the strain of continued economic and social 
uncertainties. Nobody, if he values his wel- 
fare and his future, seriously desires a re- 
versal of the recent forward trends in build- 
ing and industry. As these gather momen- 
tum, people are put to work and new buying 
power is created. As further gains are re- 
corded, wages and employment are enhanced 
accordingly. The process is an orderly one, 
and in the upward surge of business it is as 
difficult to restrain employment and earnings, 
as it is to enhance employment and earnings 
when business is headed downward.... 

The backlog of building now developing 
insures increasing activity in the durable 
goods industries, but too rapidly advancing 
labor costs and materials prices may darken 
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the outlook. There is still need for caution. 
Manufacturers should know what it is cost- 
ing them to operate and have some scientific 
basis for budgeting rising labor and mate- 
rials costs. As the industry moves forward 
under the stimulus of increased consumption, 
competitive adjustments will be necessary 
from time to time, and operating costs and 
profit and loss statements will take on a new 
significance. Many new problems will con- 
front us, and our industry should be con- 
stantly on the alert. 


Reviews Work of Association Departments 


May I say to you subscribers, after having 
served two years as your president, and keep- 
ing as closely in touch with the affairs of the 
association as was possible for me to do, I 
can state frankly to you that the association 
manned by Mr. Berckes, secretary-manager, 
and the different department heads, is, in my 
opinion, working as efficiently as any busi- 
ness I have had anything to do with. The 
different departments—transportation, con- 
servation, statistical, trade promotion and in- 
spection—have functioned smoothly and effi- 
ciently. May I say a few words on each 
department. Last year in the transportation 
committee and department we had many 
problems. All of you know that the trans- 
portation committee and special committtees 
worked diligently to effect a rate reduction 
on yellow pine lumber to north of the Ohio 
and east of Chicago territory. Many of us 
who worked at this problem felt that the 
eastern lines would “sign the note,” as some 
of our committee most aptly put it. So far, 
we have failed to get reductions that were 
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just and right, as compared to the reductions 
given our western friends. The big thing 
to me was that our industry worked and 
labored as a unit, and the different regions 
of southern pine were not split asunder. I 
trust that our association will in future at- 
tack such transportation problems as a unit, 
as well as other problems which might arise 
that the industry as a whole is concerned 
over. 

The conservation department I consider a 
very important one. For many years prior 
to my trip to Hurope last year, I felt that 
there was a crying need for intelligent and 
practical conservation, and that it would re- 
turn dividends to the forest-land owner. We 
have problems peculiar to the southern pine 
region, and should go forward into a unified 
conservation program—yet, at the same time, 
co-operate on national forestry programs. 

The trade promotion department has made 
much headway. Some of you old-timers will 
recall that for several years during the de- 
pression, I was chairman of the trade pro- 
motion department, at which time we did not 
have a cent to spend in the interest of this 
important activity. The comparatively small 
amounts that have been spent for the past 
few years are bringing results that should 
be gratifying to all subscribers. The money 
spent for the past few years, in my opinion, 
has been spent wisely and most profitably. 
We have strengthened and cemented our 
friendship with the good retail dealers. 
We have sold many of them on the idea that 
price alone should not be the determining 
factor in selling lumber, but that properly 
dried and graded (SPA grade-mark, if you 
please) has much merit and will bring the 
retail dealer, our friend, dividends if he will 
only get in behind the movement and push it 
along. 

I personally deeply appreciate the confi- 
dence that you gentlemen have shown in me 
as your president, the wonderful co-operation 
that each of you has given me when you were 
called upon to do some job, and wish to 
voice the hope that future years will bring 
the same co-operation to the association and 
its officers as you have accorded your officers 
for the past two years. 


Secretary-Manager Analyzes Many 
Problems 


Secretary-manager H. C. Berckes made an 
analysis of many of the problems confronting 
the industry. He said, “By far the most im- 
portant question facing our industry is the 
possibility of federal legislation regulating 
wages and hours and conditions of employment. 
The opinion is general that there will be such 
legislation, There is much uncertainty as to 
the final form and substance of it, but very 
little doubt as to its enactment. The course 
which the southern pine industry must pursue 
in this contingency is clear. We have had suffi- 
cient experience before, during and after the 
NRA Code period, to know the problems that 
face us and the manner in which we must meet 
them. During the Code period it was necessary 
constantly to defend our economic status. We 
did this successfully despite the forces that 
assailed our position. Since the Code, these 
forces have increased rather than diminished; 
they are not waiting until legislative enactment 
to consolidate their attack—they have already 
started.” He continued: 


South’s Wage Differentials to Be Attacked 


There is no need for us to “beg the ques- 
tion” nor to blind ourselves to the fact that 
very great pressure will be used to shrink 
almost to the vanishing point the wage and 
hour differentials that economic conditions 
have established. The President of the United 
States one year ago appointed a special com- 
mittee of industrial analysts to study the 
operation of the NRA. The report of that 
committee he has sent to Congress, with the 
suggestion that it be studied and used in 
connection with the preparation of hour and 
wage legislation. The report is voluminous, 
but because of its potentialities in affecting 
legislation, a few quotations from it are now 
very appropriate. The report recognizes the 
effort to destroy economically sound differ- 
entials. It says: 

The central issue was the justification of 
wage differentials as between the North and 
the South. Industrial leaders in the South 
argued for a southern wage differential and 
asked for the maintenance of the status quo. 
Wage differentials, they argued were neces- 
sary to compensate for the disadvantages of 
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southern industry, and because the cost of 
living was much lower in the South. Lined 
up against employers in the low wage areas 
who sought to retain their wage advantages, 
were labor, civic organizations representing 
women, Negroes, and employers of the high 
wage areas engaged in national competition. 
The degree to which management in high 
Wage areas insisted upon approximating a 
uniform national minimum depended upon the 
type of competition from the low wage area. 
The final differential minimum rates agreed 
upon among employers and proposed to NRA 
represented a compromise between the manu- 
facturing interests in the respective regions. 
The less intense the competition on a na- 
tional scale, and the more local the nature 
of the business, the less resistance was en- 
countered to wide wage differentials. The 
Administration approved of the principle of 
an area differential. There is stated the Ad- 
ministration’s summation of a problem. It 
gives us reasonable assurance that any new 
legislation will recognize differentials. But 
this is only stating a problem. It is not a 
solution. Let us examine some conclusions 
of the President’s Committee, which may in- 
dicate the course we must pursue. I quote 
further: “The effect of geographic, popula- 
tion and other wage differentials requires 
constructive treatment which will not vio- 
lently disrupt production and employment 
conditions. There is need for greater sim- 
plicity and uniformity than NRA achieved, 
combined with flexibility and safeguard both 
for labor and for employers who comply with 
the wage requirements.” 

Must Defend Them for Economie Survival 

Even if the committee’s findings are fol- 
lowed and new wage and hour legislation 
recognizes economic differentials, we will, 
nevertheless, have a fight on our hands. We 
will have to justify the application of differ- 
entials to our industry, and in such measure 
as will make it possible for us to survive. 
The ground work is being laid for long time 
regulation, and any burdensome provisions 
laid upon us because of oversight or errors, 
or because of insufficient defense prepara- 
tions, will plague us for a long time. It is 
hoped that when the members of our in- 
dustry fully realize the dangers that beset us, 
they will take adequate steps to meet them. 
We will discuss the problem further in this 
meeting. We can do so more clearly after 
you have heard from the chairman of your 
governmental relations committee, our chief 
counsel, and our guest speaker. 

With the abolition of NRA and the Lumber 
Code, the problem of conservation, as con- 
templated in Article X, still remained. The 
lumber industry continued to carry on its 
responsibilities as outlined by the Confer- 
ence. The Southern Pine Association organ- 
ized a department of conservation, and un- 
dertook a constructive program within our 
own industry. 

Another joint conference of public and 
private agencies has been called in Washing: 
ton, D. C., April 7-9, under auspices of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
to consolidate the gains that have been made 
and to plan further action to carry out the 
purposes of the first conference. Of even 
greater direct importance to the industry, 
however, is the rounding out of more of an 
“all-southern” conservation program than we 
have had heretofore, and I commend to your 
earnest consideration the recommendations of 
the conservation committee in this regard. 


Control of Grading, Inspection Threatened 

At our last annual meeting we made a 
number of recommendations to you. Most 
important among them was that dealing with 
the growing demand for quality in building 
materials. We anticipated than a rapidly 
rising demand and the probable consequences 
of the return of the “jerry-builder.” Demand 
did increase, notably for quality lumber. 
Your foresight in providing funds for field 
inspectors and campaigns in behalf of better 
construction was justified. Our problem lies 
not in more construction. Conditions are 
forcing that regardless of our efforts. Our 
problem lies in better construction, with bet- 
ter materials. Therein lay the possibilities 
for service to the public and profit to your- 
selves. It is to be wondered if our subscrib- 
ers fully appreciate the value of their control 
over the grading and inspection of their 
product. Will it be necessary for them to 
face the loss of this authority before they 
awaken to its value? We are not alarmists, 
but there are forces which would deprive us 
of the control, and these forces are growing. 
It is well that we speak this word of caution 
now to our entire industry. 
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Warns South Against Labor Agitator 


J. E. Edgerton made an interesting address, 
in which he discussed the Supreme Court situa- 
tion, arguing against any change. “It can not 
be refuted,” he said, “that the success of this 
Supreme Court proposition means a dictator- 
ship. If the foundations of our democracy are 
to be preserved, it will be the South that will 
preserve them.” On the sit-down strikes he 
said, “What if the Southern Pine Association, 
or some other large industry, or the ‘economic 
royalists’ should have made such a generous 
contribution (as was made by John L. Lewis) 
to the campaign fund of a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States? Why, they would 
have been sent to jail. Yet this invasion of 
property rights and open flaunting and defiance 
of the laws through these sit-down strikes, 
have brought no criticism from those in high 
places. These sit-down strikes may be a chal- 
lenge to American industry, as some claim, 
but I contend they are much more a challenge 
to law and order in this nation, and unless that 
challenge is met by the Government and by 
public authorities sworn to uphold the laws, 
what is industry going to do? Industry will 
be placed in a helpless state, if this situation 
is allowed to continue.” 


He said he did not believe the strike situa- 
tion would be as serious in the South as in 
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other parts of the country, because of the tem- 
perament of the people in the South and the 
conditions prevailing among its people, but 
efforts are now being made to extend the labor 
trouble to the South and that “professional 
profiteers in discontent” already are present and 
active in considerable numbers in various parts 
of the South. They will go first to those spots 
which have the weakest governments, that are 
most favorable for their operations, keeping 
away from those communities that have a repu- 
tation for preserving law and order. “There 
is not a governor,” he said, “who could not 
stop this spread of lawlessness as exemplified 
by the sit-down strike, merely by letting it be 
known that the law in his State would be 
enforced impartially.” 


Mr. Edgerton said that there is very little 
labor under 16 years of age employed in the 
South, and that there is more child labor 
employed in other fields than in manufacturing 
industries. He discussed the differential in 
wage level. In the South as a whole, and in 
the North and East as a whole, in 1933 it 
was 33.5 percent, and in 1936 through natural 
processes it had been reduced to 21.9 percent. 
The increases in hourly wage rates since the 
NRA have been 4% percent in the South, as 
compared with 2 percent in the North, leaving 
out of consideration the automobile industry, 
which is scarcely represented in the South. 

Mr. Edgerton’s address closed the morning 
session. The afternoon was given over to an 
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executive sesson to discuss the problems that 
were mentioned in Mr. Berckes’ report. 


Protest Supreme Court Change 


At the beginning of the Wednesday morning 
session, T. J. Wright, Jr., second vice president 
(Richmond Cedar Works, Norfolk, Va.) pre- 
siding, the resolution, which follows, was 
adopted : 

WHEREAS, The founders of our Republic 
wisely provided a written Constitution by 
which our Federal Government consists of 
three separate and independent branches, and 
enjoys only those powers conferred upon it 
by the States; and 

WHEREAS, An independent and fearless ju- 
diciary is essential to the maintenance of 
proper respect for law and order and for the 
protection of the rights guaranteed to the 
people by the Constitution; and 

WHEREAS, The proposal now before Con- 
gress to enable the Executive to appoint six 
additional justices on the Supreme Court will 
tend to destroy the confidence of the people 
in the independence of the Court and will set 
a most dangerous precedent of control over 
the Court by the executive branch of the 
Government; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion does hereby protest against the enact- 
ment of any legislation to increase the per- 
sonnel of the Supreme Court, and does most 
earnestly petition the senators and repre- 
sentatives of the southern States in Congress 
to oppose the same; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the senators and representa- 
tives of all the southern States. 


Dealer Secretaries Comment on Trade 
Promotion 


On the platform with Mr. Wright was 
Hunter M. Gaines, vice president of the Sec- 
retaries Conference and secretary of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He 
presented the following resolution, which had 
been adopted by the retail secretaries: 

WHEREAS, The Southern Pine Association 
has paid the retail branch of our industry 
the compliment of inviting its counsel and 
participation in the proceedings of this an- 
nual meeting, through its secretary-manager; 
and 

WHEREAS, This opportunity has afforded the 
retail associations here represented, an in- 
sight into the program of activities and ob- 
jectives of the Southern Pine Association such 
as would not have been otherwise possible; 
and 

WHEREAS, This invitation to participate also 
afforded the retail association representatives 
an opportunity to discuss and coordinate the 
work of their own associations; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we thank and commend the 
officers and directors of the Southern Pine 
Association for this generous and far-sighted 
gesture of goodwill, and in expressing our 
gratitude as guests for the splendid hospital- 
ity afforded, we also voice, on behalf of our 
respective and collective memberships, an 
appreciation which we feel will be reflected 
by them in a wider and more effective utili- 
zation of the facilities of the Southern Pine 
Association’s program of activities. 


The chairman introduced A. S. Boisfontaine, 
assistant secretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, who spoke on the subject, 
Quality Lumber Now Paying Dividends. He 
covered much the same ground as in his report 
to the advertising and trade extension commit- 
tee on Monday. When he finished, Mr. Gaines 
announced that E. E. Woods, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, had 
been selected as spokesman for the secretaries. 


Dealer Answers to Seven Questions 


Mr. Woods said that the secretaries had con- 
sidered seven points, which had beeen presented 
to them by the manufacturers for answers: 

1.—Condition of retail lumber stocks—An 
analysis of this subject by States revealed 
that in seven of the nineteen States repre- 
sented by the secretaries here, retail stocks 
were above normal; in five States, below, and 
seven, normal. 

2.—Outlook for business—All the States re- 
port the outlook is good, there being, how- 
ever, two conditions or uncertainties; one 
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the yield of farmers’ crops, and the other the 
labor situation. If crops prove satisfactory 
and labor does not upset calculations, busi- 
ness should be good all over the eastern half 
of the country this year. 


3.—Weakness of present lumber set-up with 
respect to meeting competition of certain 
other materials—He cited reports of keen 
competition as between lumber and mate- 
rials such as lath, wall boards and water- 
proof sheathing, which are threatening to 
displace boards. 

4.—Effect of price level on home construc- 
tion market—We retailers are not saying the 
price of lumber is too high, but of course 
when other competing materials appear to 
give satisfactory service and can be bought 
at a lower price than lumber, the latter is 
likely to lose the sale. Our retailers have 
found the distribution policy of the lumber 
manufacturers very satisfactory. He said he 
did not believe, from the present situation, 
that the cost of lumber would rise to such 
extent that it would retard construction ac- 
tivity. Retailers believed that both the man- 
ufacurers and distributors should receive a 
fair profit on the business they do. 

5—Reaction as to extent to which competi- 
tive problems of dealers growing out of sale 
of cheap lumber may be met through con- 
certed community action as suggested in 
SPA book, The Lumber Dealers Cooperative 
Sales Promotion Plan—The secretaries ex- 
pressed themselves quite unanimously to the 
effect that these competitive problems can 
be met in most localities through adoption 
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of the SPA program for 
and quality lumber. 


6.—Dealer attitude toward grade-marked 
lumber—This is not an easy question to an- 
swer. The dealer as well as manufacturer 
is interested chiefly in procuring good lum- 
ber, well manufactured, well seasoned and 
that gives satisfaction and _ service. How 
this may be provided is of less concern to the 
retailer, so long as he secures a good, quality 
product to sell. The discussion of this topic 
by the secretaries disclosed that nearly all 
of them favor grade-marked lumber. And if 
the SPA believes grade-marking is the best 
way to provide good, satisfactory lumber, the 
retailer would go along. 

7.—Possibility of close co-operation be- 
tween dealer organizations and SPA on pro- 
jects of mutual concern—The secretaries all 
felt that the word “possibility” ought to be 
changed to “necessity for.” There must be 
close co-operation between the manufactur- 
ers and dealers on this matter, and dealers 
feel the SPA has given ample evidence of its 
desire to co-operate with the distributors in 
every way. 

Mr. Woods said the manufacturer must take 
the responsibility for his lumber to its ultimate 
destination in distribution. Also, if there is a 
wholesaler who is trying to cover too much 
territory, and is disrupting conditions for local 
dealers by bidding over too wide an area, the 
manufacturer should take notice of such a situa- 
tion and see that there is a remedy and that 
the business of the retailer is protected. When 
there is a demoralization in any community, 
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there is not only a breaking down of credit, 
but of shipping in of much inferior lumber. 

Mr. Gaines then introduced all of the retail 
secretaries, who acknowledged their apprecia- 
tion of the meeting by well chosen words. 

Sid L. Darling, New York, secretary of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, and H. R. Hansen, Detroit, president of 
the National Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen, presented the greetings of their 
associations. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


Chairman Wright then called upon the nomi- 
nating committee for its report. The committee 
was composed of M. L. Fleishel, Putnam Lum- 
ber Co., Shamrock, Fla., chairman; R. : 
Wier, Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; L. J. Arnold, Crossett Lumber Co., 
Crossett, Ark.; C. C. Sheppard, Louisiana 
Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La.; S. E. More- 
ton, Homochitto Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss.; L. W. Morgan, Sims-Morgan Lumber 
Co., Selma, Ala.; T. J. Wright, Jr., Richmond 
Cedar Works, Norfolk, Va. The report of the 
committee was unanimously adopted, the officers 
and directors being elected as follows: 
Officers 

President—W. T. Neal, 
Co., Brewton, Ala. 

First vice president—J. W. Foreman, Fore- 
man-Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C. 


T. R. Miller Mill 





Second vice president—Fred H. Dierks, 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City. 
Treasurer—D. T. Cushing, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 
Secretary-manager—H. C. Berckes, New 
Orleans. 
Directors 
ALABAMA—E. F. Allison, Allison Lumber 
Co., Bellamy; E. M. McGowin, W. T. Smith 


Lumber Co., Chapman; L. W. Morgan, Sims- 
Morgan Lumber Co., Selma; W. T. Neal, T. R. 
Miller Mill Co., Brewton; M. P. Tinsley, Smith 
Lumber Co., Red Bay. 


ARKANSAS—L, J. Arnold, Crossett Lumber 
Co., Crossett; J. R. Bemis, Ozan Lumber Co., 
Prescott; T. W. Rosborough, Caddo River 
Lumber Co., Glenwood; Z. K. Thomas, South- 
ern Lumber Co., Warren; F. W. Scott, Union 
Sawmill Co., Huttig; B. A. Mayhew, Fordyce 
Lumber Co. Fordyce. 

FLORIDA—M. L. Fleishel, Putnam Lumber 
Co., Shamrock; J. S. Foley, Brooks-Scanlon 
Corp., Foley; E. A. Hauss, Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co., Century; Basil F. Kenney, Basil 
E. Kenney Lumber Co., Blountstown; D. M. 
Lewis, Tallahassee Lumber Co., Tallahessee. 

GEORGIA—J. H. Rush, Lumber City; C. C. 
Brownlee, Brownlee Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cedartown. 

LOUISIANA—D. T. Cushing, 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa; 
Urania Lumber Co., Urania; 
lough, Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Shreveport; W. T. Murray, Tremont Lumber 
Co., Rochelle; F. W. Reimers, Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co., Hammond; J. P. Voss, Bernice Mill 
Co., Bernice; A. J. Peavy, Peavy-Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Shreveport; R. D. Crowell, Sr., Crow- 
ell & Spencer Lumber Co., Longleaf; P. A. 
Bloomer, Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
Fisher. 


MISSISSIPPI—L. O. Crosby, Goodyear Yel- 
low Pine Co., Picayune; Charles Green, East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., Laurel; F. L. Adams, 
Adams-Edgar Lumber Co., Morton; S. E. 
Moreton, Homochitto Lumber Co., Brook- 
haven; J. J. Paschal, Paschal Lumber Co., 
Walnut Grove; V. R. Lackey, S. E. Lackey 
Lumber Co., Forest; W. L. Legg, Sumter Lum- 
ber Co., Electric Mills. 


MISSOURI—E. A. Frost, Frost Lumber In- 
dustries, Shreveport, La.; C. C. Sheppard, 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La.; 
R. B. White, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
Kansas City. 

NORTH CAROLINA—M. T. Clement, South 
Atlantic Lumber Co., Greensboro; J. W. Fore- 
man, Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth 
City; S. S. Ambrose, Jacksonville Lumber Co., 
Jacksonville. 

OKLAHOMA—Herman Dierks, Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Kansas City; C. W. Wilson, 





Great South- 
Q. T. Hardtner, 
Brown McCul- 


Wilson-Bennett Lumber Co., Antlers; F. H. 
Dierks, Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas 
City. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—W. B. McNeal, Argent 
Lumber Co., Hardeeville; Fred Lightsey, 
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Lightsey Bros., Miley; R. A. Huffstetler, Lex- 
ington Lumber Co., Columbia. 

TEXAS—W. F. Edens, Edens-Birch Lumber 
Co., Corrigan; John H. Kirby, Kirby Lumber 
Co., Houston; E. L. Kurth, Ange’ina County 
Lumber Co., Keltys; Eli Wiener, Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Dallas; R. W. Wier, Wier 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Houston; Arthur 
Temple, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texar- 
kana; P. T. Sanderson, Texas Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., Trinity; A. L. Carter, W. T. Car- 
ter & Bros., Houston, 

VIRGINIA—Garland Gray, Gray Lumber 
Co., Waverly; W. H. Burruss, Burruss Land 
& Lumber Co., Lynchburg; T. J. Wright, Jr., 
Richmond Cedar Works, Norfolk. 

Chairman Wright called Mr. Neal to the 
platform and introduced him as president. Mr. 
Neal made a happy response. He is president 
of the T. R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala., 
the oldest continuous southern pine manutfac- 
turing enterprise in Alabama. It has always 
pursued a policy of selective cutting, and has a 
perpetual cut. Mr. Neal has been connected 
with the company since 1881. He has been 
active in lumber associatign work for many 
years, taking an active interest in an associa- 
tion of lumber manufacturers in Alabama. He 
has served as a director of the Southern Pine 
Association for so long he has forgotten the 
number of years, and for the last two years he 
has been chairman of the advertising and trade 
extension committee. For seven years Mr. 
Neal has been a director of the Federal Land 
Bank, which has headquarters in New Orleans 
and jurisdiction over Alabama, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, 

C. C Sheppard commended the selection of 
Mr. Neal as president and paid a tribute to 
E. L. Kurth for his excellent administration 
as president for two years. Mr. Kurth re- 
sponded and expressed his thanks to everybody 
for the loyal support they had given his admin- 
istration, 

The meeting of subscribers was then ad- 
journed, 


DIRECTORS APPROVE COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The board of directors met Wednesday after- 
noon in open session to consider the recommen- 
dations of the several committees. All of them 
were approved. Chairman W. T. Neal, of the 
advertising and trade extension committee, 
reported that the committee recommended that 
the association co-operate with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the pro- 
posal of a lumber sales training course for 
salesmen and retail lumber dealers; that a plan 
book be prepared and distributed for homes 
costing from $1,000 to $1,500 and from $3,000 
to $5,000, details of the material to be included 
in each group; the continuation of the cam- 
paign of quality lumber programs, to educate 
the buyers of lumber to the advantages of 
grade-marked lumber, and provide in contracts 
with mills for the grade-marking privilege that 
the association has the right to inspect and 
grade-mark lumber at destination, at the 
expense of the shipper, when there is a dispute 
as to grades, when the order calls for grade- 
marked lumber, and it is unmarked, or incor- 
rectly marked; to continue the work of com- 
batting “jerry-building” and the use of poorly 
manufactured, unseasoned lumber. 


Action on Forestry Matters 


Chairman H. M. Seaman (Kirby Lumber 
Co.) of the conservation committee, recom- 
‘mended that the committee continue its efforts 
to urge speedy action by public forestry agen- 
cies to effectuate Statewide forest fire control, 
largely, if not entirely, to be financed by the 
public; to carry out a program that. will 
enlighten the public and the consumers of south- 
ern pine lumber, as to the constructive nature 
of the industry’s conservation practices and 
show that it is taking adequate measures to 
maintain a permanent production of southern 
pine lumber of high quality; that any program 
of public forest acquisition in southern States 
that may be proposed by any public agency 
should be formulated only after due represen- 
tation has been afforded to the forest indus- 
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tries; to establish a series of selective cutting 
demonstration areas in co-operation with sub- 
scribers; authorize the delegates to the Forest 
Conservation Conference to take such actions 
as the delegates may believe will best protect 
and enhance the industry’s welfare; that Con- 
gress be urged to maintain the Forest Survey 
on a basis adequate to complete its work at an 
early day; that Congress be urged to adequately 
finance the Forest Products Laboratory; that 
the industry should more and more develop 
what might be termed an all-southern conserva- 
tion policy and program in which the southern 
paper-pulp and naval stores industries should be 
invited to participate; that sectional meetings 
of loggers and timber men be continued; that 
the work of the committee should be highly 
commended and encouraged by the fullest co- 
operation of subscribers. 


Transportation Recommendations 


Chairman Eli Wiener (Angelina County 
Lumber Co.), of the transportation committee, 
recommended that the department continue its 
activities toward securing fulfillent by the Offi- 
cial Lines of the promise given that they would 
participate in reductions in Southern and 
Southwestern lumber rates; that there be co- 
operation with other organizations in seeking 
suspension of tariffs filed by the lines contem- 
plating a revision of lumber rates within the 
South and to protect the present adjustment 
to the Ohio River, and oppose the proposed 
increase in intrastate rates within the southern 
States; that support of the Pettengill bill and 
other legislation looking toward the repeal of 
the Fourth section of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, be continued. 

Chairman C. C. Sheppard (Louisiana Cen- 
tral Lumber Co.) of the governmental rela- 
tions committee, recommended approval of the 
plan to organize a Southern Pine Research 
Council, which was done. The detail appears 
at the beginning of the report of the meeting. 


RETAIL SECRETARIES ARE GUESTS 


Eighteen secretaries of retail lumber asso- 
ciations were guests of the Southern Pine 
Association annual meeting. They participated 
in the deliberations of the advertising and trade 
extension committee, and on the floor of the 
meeting, contributing much of value. They 
also held several meetings of their own to dis- 
cuss the problems that beset a secretary. 
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MANY INTERESTING EXHIBITS 


Always one of the features of the meetings 
of the Southern Pine Association is the exhibit 
section, Here the advertising and trade exten- 
sion committee has on display charts of various 
kinds, samples of literature, clippings from 
newspapers that publish the building page fur- 
nished by the association, and specimens of 
lumber showing new effects that have been 
devised for new uses. 

Greatly admired was a reading desk, which 
showed how adaptable southern pine is for 
cabinet work. By the careful use of selected 
pieces and colors of common boards found in 
every lumber yard, the desk demonstrated new 
possibilities to architects and designers. The 
stand has all the beauty of an expensive hand. 
carved piece of furniture, yet it was very simply 
made of flat boards with no carved mouldings. 
The sides are a series of border effects achieved 
by using flat grain boards next to darker color 
edge grain, or close grain border with grain 
running crosswise. These borders are V-jointed, 
not glued, to allow for swelling or shrinkage. 
These sample display materials, including mod- 
els of homes, interior panels, and models show- 
ing proper methods of home construction are 
available without cost for local display by lum- 
ber dealers. 

Another interesting exhibit was a copy of 
the 1906 Red Book, which lists yards in “Indian 
Territory,” and a copy of the April 1937 Red 
Book, which were displayed by William B. 
Downs, of the Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 


CALL ISSUED FOR SOUTHEAST 
REGIONAL MEETING 

New OreEans, La., April 3—Call for a 
mass meeting of southern pine manufacturers 
operating in the Southeast, chiefly North and 
South Carolina and Virginia, to be held in 
Raleigh, N. C., April 13, under auspices of 
the Southern Pine Association, for considera- 
tion of important problems now confronting 
the industry, was announced by H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager, here today. The meeting 


will be held at the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh, 
and both subscribers and non-subscribers to 
the SPA are invited to participate. 

At the opening session, beginning at 10 a. m., 
the program calls for a statement by Secretary- 
Manager Berckes, and review of the SPA and 





Group of secretaries of State associations of retail lumber dealers (members of the "Secretaries' Con- 
ference") who participated in the twenty-second annual meeting of the Southern Pine Association, held 
in New Orleans, La., March 29 to 31, 1937 


Front Row (left to right): C. H. Herwig, West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers Associa- 
tion; E. E. Woods, Southwestern Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation; G. E. DeNike, New Jersey Lumbermen's 
Association; Hunter M. Gaines, Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association; J. G. Rowell, Alabama 
Lumber & Building Material Association; J. Tyree 
Fain, Tennessee Retail Lumber Millwork & Supply 
Dealers Association 
Middle Row: Findley Torrence, Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers; Chas. E. Marsh, Memphis, 
Tenn.; W. M. Lockhart, Mississippi Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association; John D. McCarthy, Illinois 
Lumber & Materials Dealers Association; L. M. 


Hawkins, Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers; 
Leo Klarer, Jr., Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association 


Back Row: C. E. Flambeau, Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association; R. F. McCrea, Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association of Western Pennsylvania; Oliver 
L. Thomas, Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers Association; R. W. Slagle, Indiana 
Lumber & Builders Supply Association; C. A. 
Pickett, Lumbermen's Association of Texas 


W. Harris Mitchell, Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, who also attended, is 
not included in the group 
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National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
annual meetings; “Trade Promotion for South- 
eastern Producers,” by A. S. Boisfontaine, 


assistant secretary; “The Freight Rate Situa- 
tion” by A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager, and 
a review of the developments at the national 
Forest Conservation Conference, comprising 
public and industry representatives in Wash- 
ington, the coming week. There will be oppor- 
tunity for general discussion of all these ad- 
dresses. 

Beginning at 2 o’clock the afternoon of April 
13, there will be an executive general meeting 
of southern pine manufacturers only, but includ- 
ing subscribers and non-subscribers to the asso- 
ciation. At this executive session all southern 
pine producers are invited to participate in the 
discussion and consideration of problems now 
confronting the industry as a result of legisla- 
tive proposals and the trend of present-day 
affairs, Representatives of the Southeast pro- 
ducers who attended the SPA annual meeting 
in New Orleans, March 29 to 31, inclusive, will 
attend and participate in the Raleigh meeting. 
Opportunity will be given all classes of south- 
ern pine operators to take an active part in the 
proceedings, Mr. Berckes stated. 


Commission Lumber Salesmen Get 
Together at SPA Annual 


New Orveans, La., April 5.—As several 
members of the National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen were in attendance 
at the recent Southern Pine Association annual 
meeting, President H. R. Hansen called them 
together in an informal meeting. 

Those present were Maurice W. Grundy, 
New Orleans, first vice president; M. P, 
Klumph, secretary-manager, Cleveland; W. E. 
Morgan, past president, Columbus, Ohio, and 
members from Michigan, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Texas and Alabama. 

Several pertinent subjects were discussed, 
among them the coming annual meeting of 
the association, to be held in St. Louis on 
June 10. An invitation to attend the meeting 
was given to the members of the Southern 
Pine Association, 





Starts Intensive Promotion for 


Pine Shook 


San Francisco, CAuir., April 3—In an 
active endeavor to secure new fields and wider 
markets for western pine box shook, the 
Wooden Box Institute, here, has launched a 
new two-phase campaign, wherein prospective 
eastern markets will be subject to intensive 
investigation, and western mill area trade pro- 
motion expanded, under direction of the Insti- 
tute, according to J. H. Dobbin, president. 

Vigorous trade promotion will be carried 
into eastern States, where G, Carberg, Jr., and 
J. H. Muyskens will travel around, making a 
survey of all possible new markets for pine 
box shook. 

Mill area trade promotion, to increase the 
use of wooden boxes in districts where box 
lumber is produced, has been taken over by 
the Institute, and three men are now devoting 
their full time to the work in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho, where some 200 
plants are operating. This type of promotional 
work was formerly carried on in the separate 
districts by groups of manufacturers and their 
employees. Full-time regional directors of the 
expanded mill area promotional work are R. G. 
Duthie, southern and western Oregon; L. J. 
Bean, Klamath Basin and California, and Rus- 
sell Down, eastern Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. 

A survey will be made of the prospects of 
wooden crates for potato shipping in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Hawaii. 

These new activities of the Institute were 
made possible by funds made available by the 
Pacific Division of the National Wooden Box 
Association and the Western Pine Association, 
co-operating, 
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Pacific Shook Manufacturers 
Adopt Grade Rules 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., April 3.—Following 
realization that standardization of its product 
was necessary, the Pacific Division of the Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association recently 
adopted standard grading rules for pine box 
shook. The rules were approved upon recom- 
mendation of a grading rules committee, headed 
by R. L. Ferral, McCloud River Lumber Co., 
McCloud, Calif. 

The expressed purpose of the new grading 
rules is to maintain uniform standards among 
shook manufacturers, and to serve as a guide 
to buyers by establishing the standard of quality 
to be looked for in each commodity used, Gen- 
eral grading instructions, just made _ public, 
follow: 

Box shook is manufactured and graded 
specifically for the purpose intended. STAIN. 
—Stain does not damage the strength of the 
wood. 

The term “defect” includes knots, checks, 
dry rot, pitch, millrough and cross-grain. 
This term is somewhat misleading as applied 
to shook, for the reason that such defects as 
are allowable, if properly placed, do not 
affect the quality of the piece for the pur- 
pose intended. 

Red knots, %-inch or less in diameter, shall 
not be considered a defect in any shook, pro- 
vided they do not interfere with nailing; 
therefore, in such items as call for clear 
stock, it is understood that a red knot 
%-inch or less in diameter is permissible. 

The following is a list of DEFECTS com- 
monly found in box lumber: 

1. KNOTS.—There are three kinds of 
knots: red knots, black ring or loose knots, 
and spike knots. 

Red knots.—The red knot is firmly em- 
bedded in the wood and does not neces- 
sarily weaken the piece. 

Black ring Knot.—The black ring or loose 
knot is one which is apt to fall out during 
the course of manufacture. 

Spike knot.—The spike knot is one which 
runs crosswise of the grain, and is one of 
the most serious defects found in shook, 

2. CHECK.—A check is a slight break in 
the texture of the wood and, if not placed 
carefully, is a serious defect. 

38. DRY ROT.—Dry rot or dead wood is 
the first stage of decay, and wood of this 
type is lacking in strength and can be used 
only in parts of a box which do not carry 
excessive strain. 

4. CROSS-GRAIN.—In speaking of cross- 
grain, we mean the grain which runs through 
the thickness of the piece instead of length- 
wise. This is a very serious defect, as a 
piece of this type will not stand any strain 
whatever. 

5. PITCH AND PITCH POCKETS.—Pitch 
is a mass formation of sap and is one of the 
hardest defects to place when manufactur- 
ing shook. 

6. MILL ROUGH, BARK AND WANE.— 
These are manufacturing defects and should 
not appear in well-manufactured shook. 


In the following rules, no defects which 
weaken the piece, or knots not placed well 
away from nailing edges, are permissible. 
These rules are for standard specifications of 
shook in each class, since it is not practical 
to list every specification. Therefore, the size 
of knots shall increase or decrease in propor- 
tion to the size or width of the piece. 

Box shook is divided into two general groups 
which may be termed “Fruit and Vegetable” 
and “Industrial” shook. 

For convenience in grading shook, the fruit 
and vegetable commodities have been divided 
into individual classifications. 

Forty-five commodity classifications follow, 
with allowable percentage of stain and per- 
missible defects for shook of standard specifi- 
cation. Manufacturers are instructed to tie 
all shook in tight bundles, and when shipping 
in freight cars, load them evenly in clean cars. 
The rules were effective Feb. 1. 





Atmost a billion matches are used in the 
United States daily. 
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ROWN oN 


BR Resilient 
_Paper 


Bu iiding _P 


Te an ever increasing group of Building 
Material Dealers Brownskin is proving its 
value as a profitable sales item and a most 
satisfactory product to recommend to Building 
Contractors. 

The principal reason for Brownskin’s efficiency 
is its Hesiliency, which allows it to stretch and 
conform to building distortions caused by set- 
tling and shrinkage. Hence, when subjected 
to such strains, Brownskin will not drag from 
its nails, split or break. 

Brownskin insures permanent and complete 
protection against Water, Wind, and Vermin 
for the entire life of the building, for it is not 
only Resilient, but extremely Durable, Water- 
proof and Non-Deteriorating. 













Brownskin is available 
only through selected, 
poe sg Building Ma- 
terial Dealers. A sales 
policy that protects your 
interests and profits. 


Write Today 
for Your 
Copy of 
“Good 
Building 
Paper 

Is Mighty 
Important.” 


ANGIER CORPORATION 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHS UETTS 











ie This man and many 
like him will buy only 


” CALBAR 
CAULK-0-SEAL 


aa ; To hundreds of work- 

f= it. isa 20- year old stand-by. Plastic, non- 
staining; heat, cold and water-proof. Retains 
elasticity. These men also pick the CALBAR 
Pressure Gun for its outstanding efficiency, 
simplicity and ruggedness. Your jobber can 
supply vou or you can send for the enlighten- 
ing facts and figures. 





CALBAR PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
Manufacturers of Technical Products 
2612-26 N. Martha St., Phila., Pa. 














SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK 


Indispensable for lumber merchants, sawmill men, etc., 190 
pages, vest pocket size, giving tables on scantling and "plank 
measure, round timber reduced to square timber and round 
logs reduced to inch measure by Doyle’s Rule, log tally cal- 
culations, and other valuable information, Over 2,500,000 


copies sold. 5 O ‘ 


S. E. FISHER, Publisher 
POSTPAID 


195 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y* 
sau LADDERS 











HEIDER auauty 


“An exceptionally high grade line” 

Step Ladders for every purpose. Extension and 
Straight Ladders with Rod under every Rung if 
desired. Extension Planks, Ladder Jacks, ete. 
Write for catalog and prices. 


Manufactured by 
HEIDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CARROLL, IOWA 
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INCREASED SERVICE 


for your customers 


MORE BUSINESS 


for you 


FOLEY 






AUTO- Files Saws 
MATIC Automatically 
SAW 
FILER 


Customers will Keep your 
appreciate your - B 
Foley Saw Filer. eedies _ 
Use it to bring fect cutting 
you more lumber condition. 
business and 
good will. Write for 
Information 


With the build- 
ing boom now developing, there is a big demand 
for saw filing. This one machine automatically files 
all hand, circular, and band saws better than the 
most expert hand filer. Every tooth exactly alike in 
size, height, and spacing. 


FOLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


41 Foley Bldg.,11 Main St.,N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















AT HOTEL 
Chennaxe 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Hote Lennox is just a step from everywhere 
you want to be and everything you want to see 
in downtown St. Louis. « * You'll enjoy the 
superb comfort, excellent food and genuine hos- 
pitality of this modern, up-to-the-minute hotel. 


Rates: 50% of all rooms rent for $3.50 
or less, single; $5.00 or less, double. 


Aoi “Icennon 


NINTH & WASHINGTON e ST. LOUIS 
Within One Block of Hotel Mayfair « Under Same Management 
LIER ES SRC REIS OY 5 LT 
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Floridians Study Home Building, 
Financing and Yard Management 


OrLAnpo, Fia., April 5.—The very success- 
ful annual convention of the Florida Lumber & 
Millwork Association was held in the San Juan 
Hotel, here, on March 25-26. Two hundred or 
more members of the organization attended. 

President Robert S. Bechtelheimer, of Dade 
City, presided at opening. The invocation, by 
Dean Melville E. Johnson, was followed by 
singing of one verse of “America.” The wel- 
coming address was by Judge Robert D. Van 
Tassel, of the Juvenile Court of Orange County, 
and response was made by Harvey Dickson. 

W. D Parlour, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, discussed “Jerry Building 
and the Lumber Dealer.” He laid great stress 
on “talking and selling quality.” 


The "Five S's" of Profits 


A talk by C. I. Cheney, of the Bailey Lum- 
ber Co., Bluefield, W. Va. on “Making a 
Profit in 1937,’ was one of the high spots. It 
was built around five S’s: Study, Sell, Save, 
Share and Support. 

Study your business—its finance, equipment, 
song governing it, community to be served 
yy it. 

Sell the consumer—giving him complete ser- 
vice at a profit which should be based on a 
mark-up of at least 33! percent. Anything 
less is apt to lead to losses. Do not cut prices 
to get business. Sell on quality and service. 
Selling may be promoted by timely advertising. 

Save by good collections, which may be fur- 
thered by having a definite understanding at the 
time of the sale, as to when and how the bill 
is to be paid. Watch insurance rates, and study 
their basis so that you may meet any and all 
suggestions with the proper improvement that 





Cc. I. CHENEY, 
Bluefield, W. Va.; 
“Profit in 1937” 


J. L. WOOD, 
New York; 
“Consumer Financing” 


will give you lower rates. Study your tax 
assessments to see that they are in line with 
other assessments. 

Share by friendly competition with others in 
the same business. Never knock; always be 
fair. 

Support your organizations, State and Na- 
tional, in all possible ways. 


Small Homes Opportunity 


James G. Caffery, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., talked on “Small 
Homes Opportunity.” Of the vast number of 
homes needed, nearly fifty percent are in the 
cost bracket of less than $7,500, and probably 
one-half of these must be built to sell for less 
than $4,000. He emphasized the importance of 
demonstration homes, particularly in their rela- 
tionship to good materials and workmanship, 


and followed up with a fine presentation of 
salesmanship as applied to the building and sell- 
ing of homes. 

Mr. Winner, of the National Plan Service, 
Chicago, told “How the Use of Plan Books 
Will Expand Your Business.” He emphasized 
their importance in aiding the sale of service 
and products. 

Fred Holcombe, chairman of the insurance 
committee, discussed insurance as related to 
lumber yards, sawmills, etc., showing how 
rates can be kept at a minimum. 

“Consumer Financing in the Building In- 
dustry” was ably presented by J. L. Wood, 























R. S. BECHTELHEIMER, RUSH H. TODD, 


Dade City; 
Re-elected President 


Ocala; 
National Director 


credit manager Johns-Manville, New York. He 
urged that, as people have been taught how 
they may buy homes on the installment plan, it 
behooves bankers, lumber dealers, etc., to carry 
on the work that has been fostered by the Gov- 
ernment. He said that installment buying en- 
courages thrift, increases sales of property, and 
promotes ability to buy better homes. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—R. S. Bechtelheimer, Dade City. 

Vice-President—Alston Shoaf, Miami. 

Treasurer—J, Ben Wand, Jacksonville. 

Executive Secretary—Claude E. Flambeau, 
Orlando. 

National Director—Rush H. Todd, Ocala. 


Associate Directors—Clyde Taylor, Jackson- 
ville; E. W. Thompson, Jr., Holopaw. 

Directors—C. H. Walker, Pensacola; George 
J. Philp, Panama City; Eugene H. Pichard, 
Tallahassee; Lester Foley, Jacksonville; Cecil 
Willis, Daytona Beach; Paul Osteen, Fort 
Pierce; C. W. Garner, Delray Beach; W. D. 
Faxon, Miami; Vernon G, Widerquist, Fort 
Myers; R. E. Deacon, Sarasota; H. H. Bren- 
ner, Davenport; John W. Biggar, Tampa; 
George R. Savy, Clearwater; E. J. Maugans, 
Leesburg; R. C. Spaulding, DeLand. 





Show Features Model Home 


Battrmore, Mp., April 7.—There has_ been 
held during current week, in the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory, under auspices of the Real Estate 
Exchange and related interests, a National 
Home Show featured by a model home, designed 
and erected by Colwill & Tovell, Baltimore 
builders, in co-operation with the Baltimore 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 
The walls are of frame, and the plan provides 
for a kitchen, combined living and dining room, 
and three good-sized bedrooms. Heating and 
air-conditioning arrangements are uptodate. 
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A Customer writes our “Ad” 


-** and sends us scenes from his millwork shop 























% STATESVILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
LUMBER, MILLWORK AND 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 
March 2, 1937 


DeWalt Products Corporation 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


After having used a DeWalt Woodworking Machine for 
something over 8 years, we recently purchased an- 
other to take care of increased business. The De- 
Walt has always been a favorite tool for cut-off 
and miter work in our shop. We do a great deal of 
dado work also on the DeWalt. 


Proof of our satisfaction with the DeWalt is shown 
by our purchase of a new model 5 Horsepower GM. 
This machine fills a real gap in our shop, and is 
seldom idle. One of the finest features of this 
machine is that it doesn't take up mich space. Be=- 
cause the machine is adjusted, instead of swinging 
material, it can be placed against the wall out of 
the way. Ina crowded shop that's an important 
feature. 








We wouldn't be without our DeWalts. They're always 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. Annual. 


April 15—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, 616 South Michigan Boul., Chicago. Gen- 
eral conference on walnut veneers. 


April 15—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Marquette Hotel, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. Annual. 

April 20—National Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 
April 26-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


May 6-7—Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, Ma- 
sonic Temple, Salina, Kan. Annual. 
May 11-12—Associated Cooperage Industries of 


America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 19-20—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual. 

May 24-27—Lumber Trade Golf Association, Her- 
shey, Pa. Annual tournament. 

June 10-11—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual Meeting and Sales Congress. 





Manufacturing Consumer Tells of 
Buying Difficulties 


Tacoma, Wasu., April 3.—First session of 
what may develop into an interchange from time 
to time of complaints and suggestions between 
lumber buyers and manufacturers marked last 
week’s luncheon of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club at the Hotel Winthrop. A. R. Van Sant, 
of the Lake Washington Shipbuilding Co., 
Seattle, was a guest, and told of some of his 
difficulties in getting the right lumber for ship- 
building. He bespoke a policy of mutual under- 
standing between manufacturer and buyer, in 
place of the old bargaining method, and advo- 
cated grade marking as a step in this direction. 
Ernest Dolge and E. W. Demarest also spoke. 
The lumbermen also had as guests representa- 
tives of the Red Cedar Shingle Association and 
two eastern retail lumber association secretaries, 
Paul S. Collier, of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Don S. Mont- 
gomery, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


New Slate of Officers Named 


Orrawa, Ont., April 5—The annual meeting 
of the Ottawa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held recently, attended by prac- 
tically every dealer in the city. Officers elected 
for the current year are: 

President—A. Mayno Davis. 

Vice-President—Allan Grimes. 

Field Secretary—D. Kemp Edwards. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Geo. W. Ewan. 








Southern Hardwood Traffic Annual 
Is Well Attended 


Mempuis, TENN., April 5.—At the annual 
meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, held in the Hotel Peabody here, on 
March 19, Kerry L. Emmons, head of the Miss- 
issippi Valley Hardwood Co., was elected to the 
presidency, succeeding Eugene Woods, presi- 
dent of the Woods Lumber Co., who had headed 
the organization for past three years. The 
meeting was attended by more than 100 hard- 
wood lumbermen from all parts of the country. 

The only resolution adopted was one appeal- 
ing to Congress to “repeal so much of the 
Fourth Section of the Interstate Commerce 
Act as makes illegal the charging or receiving 
of any greater compensation for the transpor- 
tation of like kind of property for shorter than 
for longer distance over the same line or route 
in the same direction; retaining, however, the 
provision of such section which prohibits the 
charging of any greater compensation than the 
aggregate of the intermediate rate.” 

At the noon-day luncheon meeting, sand- 


wiched between the two business sessions, J. V. 
Norman, Louisville attorney, and counsel for 
the association, said that in the course of his 
business he comes in contact with many traffic 
associations, but finds none as efficiently handled, 
or as productive of results, as the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. 

Secretary-manager C. A. New, who was re- 
elected to that position, rendered a detailed re- 
port of achievements of the associations, call- 
ing particular attention to the fight made during 
the year against the proposed general increase 
in freight rates. 


Carolinas’ New Secretary Now 
Actively on Job 


Cuakrtotte, N. C., April 5.—E. Maurice Gar- 
ner, of Union, S. C., the newly elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Carolina Retail Lumber and 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association, is well 
fitted for this work, having spent nearly his en- 
tire life in the business field. 

For more than twenty years he was a mem- 
ber of a prominent firm in South Carolina deal- 
ing principally in hardware, building materials 
and related lines. In January, 1936, he left this 
field to become associated with the late Con- 
gressman John J. McSwain as private secre- 
tary, which position he held until the congress- 
man’s death last fall. 
Mr, Garner accepted a 
temporary post as sec- 
retary to Mr. McSwain’s 
successor, and in Jan- 
uary of this year took a 
position with the War 
Department in Wash- 





E. MAURICE 
GARNER, 


Union, S. C.; 
Carolina Secretary 





ington. He is leaving 
his present place in the 
construction division of 
the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s office to take up 
his new work with the 
lumber dealers of North 
and South Carolina. 

Mr. Garner has many friends and business 
acquaintances in both Carolinas. For many 
years active in Masonic and other fraternal and 
civic organizations, he is a Past Commander of 
the American Legion; also a Past Commander 
of the Knights Templar. He and his family 
are members of the Methodist Church. He 
plans to move his family, consisting of his wife 
and three children, to Charlotte within the next 
three months. 





Hardwood Dimension's New Sec- 
retary Begins His Duties 


Evansvit_e, Inp., April 5—Louis J. Bosse, 
formerly of Evansville, has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Hardwood Dimension Manufac- 
turers’ Association, composed of large manu- 
facturers who do all types of industrial wood- 
working. Headquarters of the association are 
in Louisville, Ky. The appointment became 
effective April 1. 

For the past eight years Mr. Bosse has been 
actively engaged in the furniture and wood- 
working industries. After completing his edu- 
cation he became cost and production manager 
of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co. here. 
In 1933 he was appointed field cost engineer 
for the National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, doing consulting and educa- 
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tional cost work in furniture plants throughout 
the United States. 

Since 1935 Mr. Bosse has been manager of 
the bureau of accounting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Furniture Manufacturers. He is a 
newphew of Gilbert H. Bosse, city controller of 
Evansville, and president of the Imperial Desk 
Company here. 


Hardwood Whalesaiers View Movie 
About Mahogany 


One of the most interesting meetings of the 
National Association of Hardwood Wholesalers 
this year was that on March 30, when a com- 
prehensive movie of the mahogany industry was 
shown and explained by George Lamb, Chicago, 
secretary of the Mahogany Association (Inc.). 
The moving pictures were shown following the 
weekly luncheon of the association members 
at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

The movies were taken by field men of the 
association at mahogany operations in Cuba, 
South America and Africa, and showed a con- 
tinuous survey of the industry from the cut- 
ting of the trees to the finished boards and 
veneers at the mill. The presentation was 
highly educational, and thoroughly enjoyed by 
everyone. 





State Officers for Rhode Island 


Provence, R. I., April 5.—At annual meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, held here on March 10, Robert H. 
Champlin, of the Champlin Lumber Co., West 
Warwick, was elected president; Hugh Mc- 
Kenna, of the Diamond Match Co., Barrington, 
vice president; Charles Schwab, of O’Driscoll 
Brothers, East Providence, treasurer; and W. 
F. Hazelton, Providence, executive secretary. 


Hardwood Club Holds Its Regular 
Monthly Meeting 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., April 5.—The Carolina- 
Virginia Hardwood Club held its regular 
monthly meeting on March 23 at the Prince 
Charles Hotel, here. President R. A. Huff- 
stetler was in the chair, and a representative 
number of manufacturers were present. After 
the regular business session H. Brooke Sale, 
of the Hoffman Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C., 
made a very interesting talk. It was decided 
that the next meeting would be held as a joint 
meeting with the pine manufacturers, which 
has been tentatively set for some time in April. 
The secretary-treasurer will notify the members 
exact date and place of the meeting. 








Chemurgic Conference Studies 
Uses of Forest Waste 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., April 3.—The Pacific 
Northwest Farm Chemurgic Conference, which 
met in Spokane, March 22 and 23, attracting 
more than two hundred chemists, foresters and 
lumbermen, devoted considerable time to the 
possibility of enlarging the uses of forest waste. 

L. F. Livingston, manager agricultural ex- 
tension section, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., declared that the chemical conversion of 
forest products has grown “fabulously” in prac- 
tical value to the industry, and in economic 
importance to the nation. “Transportation and 
technological developments have made inex- 
cusable the old marketing methods which used 
to leave 28 percent of sound timber in the 
woods as waste, and another 29 percent in the 
sawmills,” Mr, Livingston said. “In 1936, 
the duPont company alone used 30,000,000 
pounds of wood of various kinds in the pro- 
duction of explosives.” 

R. S. Hatch, of Longview, director of re- 
search for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., said 
that one of the large fields for industrial expan- 
sion in the Northwest is the utilization of 
waste from the pulp industry. “Waste from 
the acid pulping process is equivalent to -the 
fuel value of approximately 1,300 tons of bitu- 
minous coal a day, and the noncellulosic mate- 
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rial produced in the manufacture of pulp by 
the alkaline processes is equivalent to about 380 
tons of bituminous coal a day,” he declared. 

Edwin C. Jahn, professor of forestry, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, said that from surveys in 
various regions, it is generally considered that 
waste in the manufacture of lumber and lumber 
products is somewhat greater in volume than 
that of the final product. 

James N. Nevin of Hoguiam, head of the 
research department of the Harbor Plywood 
Corp., said that “at present we are engaged 
in research in development of insulation board 
and wallboard made from the waste in the 
manufacture of plywood.” : 





Almost Ready to Resume 


Sonora, Cauir., April 3.—Following report 
from Kansas City that reorganization plan of 
Pickering Lumber Company had been approved 
by Federal Court, along with a $2,500,000 Re- 
construction Finance Corp. loan, J. C. Rassen- 
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foss, general manager, expected rehabilitation 
work to get under way by April 15. First 
consideration, it is said, would be given to re- 
constructing Standard City, and a survey of 
repairs needed on the 50-mile railroad to the 
company timberland. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
March 27, 1937, totaled 1,520,378 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 75,560 cars (an in- 
crease of 319 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended March 13); grain, 57,726 
cars; livestock, 22,603 cars; coal, 344,030 cars; 
coke, 23,395 cars; ore, 22,959 cars; merchan- 
dise, 341,573 cars, and miscellaneous, 632,532 
cars. The total loadings for the two weeks 
ended March 27 show an increase of 37,358 cars 
above the amount for the two weeks ended 
March 13. 


Urges Correct Naming of Woods 
Used in Furniture 


New York, April 5.—Calling upon manu- 
facturers and distributors of furniture and their 
respective associations to co-operate, the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau (Inc.) has re- 
vived the “Name the Woods” code for the 
designation of furniture woods. Launched in 
1925 by leading retailers in New York City 
at a trade practice conference with the Federal 
Trade Commission, and subsequently approved 
by the Commission, these rules later were ap- 
proved by approximately 938 manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. Although the code 
has fallen into disuse, it still has the force of 
law, and the Commission can and does take 
action against firms which violate it. 

The code is simple and direct. It provides 
that all the woods appearing on the exposed 
surfaces of furniture be specifically named. 
Under the code, a term such as “walnut finish” 
is barred. The true name of the wood finished 
to resemble walnut must be given. 

The Bureau’s announcement states: 

Although it has been permitted to fall into 
disuse, the “Name the Woods” code still ap- 
plies. Its reapplication is more urgent today 
than it was in 1926, not only because the pub- 
lic again is being victimized through misrep- 
resentation of furniture woods, but because 
the consumer is far more alert and concerned 
about being deceived today than she was 
in 1926. 

The Bureau is confident that manufacturers 
and distributors will be glad to take steps to 
correct the present misuse of furniture wood 
names when it is called to their attention. 
The National Bureau is urging all furniture 
manufacturers to advertise, tag and invoice 
all furniture in accordance with the code. 

Local Better Business Bureaus are urging 
retailers to support this movement by re- 
questing manufacturers who are not now do- 
ing so to tag and invoice in accordance with 
the code. Retailers are being given the op- 
portunity to display window posters to in- 
form the public that they “Name the Woods.” 

The National Better Business Bureau in- 
tends to give this subject its intensive atten- 
tion. Voluntary co-operation will be sought 
from all concerned, and it no doubt will be 
forthcoming from the vast majority, who do 
not approve either of misrepresentation or 
of practices which permit misrepresentation. 

The minority which continues to exploit 
the public will have its unfair practices called 
to the attention of both the public and the 
proper law-enforcing agencies. 


The posters referred to read as follows: 


WE "NAME THE WOODS" 


This store, recognizing that the ultimate 
interests of buyer and seller are inseparable, 
and that truthful and accurate description of 
merchandise is the best possible guarantee 
of your continued patronage, has adopted the 
following code for the advertising and sgell- 
ing of FURNITURE, as formulated by the 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU, and subse- 
quently approved by the FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION. 


RULES FOR THE DESIGNATION OF FURNITURE 
WOODS 


I—Furniture in which exposed surfaces are 
of one wood shall be designated by the name 
of the wood. 


II—Furniture in which the exposed sur- 
faces are of more than one kind of wood 
shall be designated by the names of the prin- 
cipal woods used. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF RULES 


1. Exposed surfaces mean those parts of a 
piece of furniture which are exposed to view 
when the piece is placed in the generally 
accepted position for use. 


2. The exposed surfaces of all furniture or 
parts thereof represented as solid shall be of 
solid wood of the kind or kinds designated. 


3. Cabinet woods, used for decorative pur- 
poses where the effect is solely to add to the 
artistic value, shall be named as decorations 
only. 


4. A wood popularly regarded as of lesser 
value, if its use is essential to construction. 
need not be named under Rule II, if less than 
; substantial amount is used on exposed sur- 
aces. 


5. A wood popularly regarded as of higher 
value, shall not be named under Rule II, if 
an insubstantial amount of that wood is used, 
except as provided in Interpretation 3, above, 


6. Designations shall be made in the cap- 
tion or body of each particular description 
without qualification elsewhere. 


7. The word “finish” to designate color, 
shall only be used as a description, following 
the name of the wood used. 


8. Where furniture is catalogued, tagged, 
labelled, advertised or sold, by retailers, it 
shall be in accordance with these Rules and 
Interpretations. 


9. Where furniture is catalogued, tagged, 
labelled, advertised, invoiced, or sold, by 
manufacturers, manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, jobbers or wholesalers, it shall be in 
accordance with these Rules and Interpre- 
tations. 


10. The above Rules need not apply to 
antique furniture. 





Hymeneal 


STOVALL-SCHULZ—The marriage of Miss 
Mary Lou Schulz, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Schulz, Evansville, Ind., to Loyal Stovall, 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Stovall, 
Evansville, took place March 25 in the Simp- 
son Methodist Episcopal Church in the above 
city. Rev. Newman Jeffrey performed the 
ceremony. Following a trip to Chicago and 
the Northwest, Mr. and Mrs. Stovall will 
make their home in Evansville, where the 
groom is associated with his father in the 
Stovall Lumber Corp. 
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in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 
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Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 
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HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 
Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring, Planing mill. 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 
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Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Arkansas Dealers Support Trade Training; 
Seek Closer Co-operation Within Industry 


Littte Rocx, Arx., April 5.—Approximately 
200 members of the Arkansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers attended the opening of the 
thirty-third annual convention, at the Hotel 
Marion here on Thursday, March 25. First 
came the address of welcome by Mayor R. E. 





more money than they had ever paid as asso- 
ciation dues before? 

“A meeting of a few of the members I knew 
could be depended upon was called. They re- 
sponded, to a man, and the spirit of interest and 
co-operation shown was indeed encouraging .. . 
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Newly elected officers of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers (reading from left to right): 
Gilbert Stacy, Little Rock, president; R. J. Williams, North Little Rock, retiring president; L. M. Haw- 
kins, Little Rock, secretary, and Charles A. Stuck, Jonesboro, first vice president 


Overman, who urged the lumbermen to get be- 
hind the Arkansas Valleys Flood Control Au- 
thority, which will build 26 dams or reservoirs 
on the Black, White and Arkansas rivers, five 
of which have already been authorized. He told 
the group that $126,000,000 will be released for 
flood control work in Arkansas and Oklahoma 
and that some of this money would go to the 
lumber industry. He further urged them to 
devote their time and energy to the project even 
if it meant the passing up of an order occasion- 
ally. A Flood Control board was set up by the 
51st General Assembly, recently adjourned. 
Response to the address of welcome was made 
by Charles R. Black, of Corning. He said that 
addresses of welcome were not always what 
they purported to be; that he once attended a 
convention in a much larger city than Little 
Rock where the mayor urged the visitors to 
make themselves at home, and if they got into 
any trouble just to call on him and everything 
would be straightened out. After the business 
sessions were over the delegates found that 
they were being watched from the lobby of the 
hotel, the hallways and the street corners by 
policemen, and their dice games were raided. 
The moral: What could you expect from a Re- 
publican convention in a Democratic city? 


A Full-Time Secretary Is Engaged 


Retiring President R. J. Williams, in his ad- 
dress, said that for the past two or three years 
there had been talk among the members of the 
association with regard to the employment of 
a full-time secretary. 

At a meeting held at Hot Springs in Novem- 
ber, 1935, a planning committee, consisting of 
Carthal Robbins, Warren Wilson, J. W. Wilson, 
E. C. Nowlin, Gilbert Stacy, and John Grob- 
myer, had been appointed, and Mr. Williams 
stated that “this committee did some substantial 
work in the way of gathering facts and figures 
from other associations working under this 
plan; which revealed that practically every 
association employing a full-time secretary was 
highly pleased with the results. 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Williams, “I felt that 
if we went into this thing it must be done in 
the right way, and that everything depended on 
the man we employed as our secretary. Then 
I was confronted with that inevitable question 
of finances: How were we to raise the cash 
to pay our secretary, and how were these boys 
going to feel about planking down so much 


they put their names on the dotted line for 
enough money to assure the Arkansas associa- 
tion that its secretary would be paid for at 
least one year.” 

Mr. Williams stated that L. P. Biggs, the 
retiring part-time secre- 
tary, L. M. Hawkins 
and himself attended a 
number of group meet- 
ings over the State dur- 
ing December, 1936, and 
that he felt safe in say- 
ing that the success of 





A. A. HOOD, 
New York City; 


“Getting Most Out 
of Retail Lumber 
Business” 





the new set-up was as- 
sured. “Mr. Hawkins is 
now on the job,” said 
he, “and we feel very 
fortunate in securing the 
services of a man who 
seems so fitted for the 
position.” 

Mr. Williams said further: “I feel that we 
are going to have the friendly co-operation of 
the lumber, the cement, and the roofing manu- 
facturers, in fact practically all of the allied 





lines. We want them to know that our attitude 
toward them is friendly, that we have no ul- 
terior motives, and that we wish them to help 
us work out our problems of distribution to our 
mutual advantage. 

“Let me urge you to cultivate the friendship 
of your competitor,” he concluded. “Your in- 
terests and his are the same; talk your prob- 
lems Over with him and maybe you can really 
learn to like him. The friendship of a competi- 
tor, in my opinion, is a very valuable asset.” 


Pointed Messages to Dealers 


W. H. O’Brien, field engineer Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, was the first speaker 
on the Thursday afternoon program. The 
subject of his address was “Quality Lumber and 
Co-operation—The Door to Better Business”; a 
condemnation of “jerry building” and a plea for 
good materials and good workmanship in home 
construction, along the lines of similar ad- 
dresses before dealers’ conventions, by Mr. 
O’Brien, which have been reported in previous 
issues. 

A. A. Hood, manager of the Housing Guild 
division of Johns-Manville, New York City, ad- 
dressed the convention on “Getting the Most 
Out of the Retail Lumber Business.” Mr. 
Hood said in part: 

I am going to try to say something that 
will mean richer lives for the individual lum- 
berman, not only in material things but per- 
haps a richer spiritual life, if you please, in 
rendering a great service through the build- 
ing industry; and finally, some assurance that 
action we suggest will result in greater sales 
and profits for the retail lumbermen here. 
— I am talking to you as one dealer to 
another, because my lifework has been in the 
retail lumber business. For the past 12 years 
I have been studying the retail lumber busi- 
ness. My work now is to conduct training 
schools for retail sales managers. 


Where Profits Come From 


I think we should ask ourselves where do 
our profits come from as retail lumber deal- 
ers. There is only one source. We can’t buy 
ourselves into a profit; we can’t legislate our- 
selves into a profit, and all profits come from 
just one source, and that is the ultimate con- 
sumer . . 

When the dealer controls the sale to the 
consumer, instead of the contractor, every- 
body gains. It is possible for you to control 
this business without going into the con- 
tracting business, by doing an intelligent job 
of merchandising and retailing. A half-truth 
about our industry is that there is only just 
so much business to be had anyway. Of 
course there is only just so much business if 
you depend on your contractor to do your 
selling. 

Another half-truth is that the employment 
of salesmen by the retail lumber dealer is a 
mistake. One hundred thousand salesmen are 





Former presidents of Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers in attendance at thirty-third annual con- 
vention held in Little Rock, Ark., March 25-26. Front row (reading from left to right): T. J. Reynolds, 
Hot Springs, president, 1935; R. J. Williams, North Little Rock, 1936; J. W. Wilson, El Dorado, 1935; 
Frank W. Dyke, Fort Smith, 1933. Back row (reading from left to right): E. M. Pfeifer, North Little 
Rock, 1927; C. R. Black, Corning, 1926; C. C. Curl, Helena, 1929; L. M. Hawkins, Little Rock, 1919 
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needed today in the industry. Thousands and 
thousands of homes are waiting to be built, 
and most every home standing is in need of 
repairs or alterations, so you should have 
your salesmen out there in the field. We 
must have more selling manpower in our in- 
dustry. And this can be done by training. 

Haley M. Bennett, associate FHA director 
for Arkansas, expressed appreciation for the 
co-operation of the lumbermen in the FHA pro- 
gram. He also said that the FHA had selected 
a home in Pine Bluff as a typical moderately- 
priced American home, and that this was a 
compliment to the architects, contractors and 
lumber and building material dealers of Ar- 
kansas. 

The convention was opened Friday morning 
with group singing led by Frank Peck. 

A round-table dealer discussion was held, 
with the following leaders: W. C. Chamberlin, 
Chas. R. Black, J. B. Robinson, and J. C. Rob- 
bins. Chas. W. Hestwood of Kansas City, Mo., 
spoke on “Advertising.” 

L. P. Biggs, who served the association as 
secretary for 17 years, and who has been re- 
tained as chairman of the legislative committee, 
gave a resume of legislation enacted at the re- 
cent session of the Arkansas legislature affect- 
ing the lumber industry. 


Resolutions and Election 


The association went on record as pledging its 


‘ support to any movement by trade schools, col- 
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leges or universities to offer a general training 
course for building tradesmen, and promised 
the aid of its members in the recruiting of stu- 
dents for such courses in the event they become 
available. 

Commendation for manufacturers of lumber 
and building materials who have voluntarily an- 
nounced their policies of distribution through 
the retail lumber yard as the natural economic 
outlet to the consumer and “the best facility for 
service to the consumer” also was expressed 
by the convention. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President — Gilbert Stacy, of the East 
Arkansas Builders’ Supply Co., Little Rock. 

First Vice-president—Chas. A. Stuck, 
Jonesboro. 

Second Vice-president—J. C. Robbins, Stutt- 
gart. 

Secretary-treasurer—L. M. Hawkins, Little 
Rock. 

It was decided that the spring convention of 
the association will be held in Little Rock. 





A “Better Farm Homes” train will start from 
Manhattan, Kan., May 10, and will tour 36 
Kansas counties, demonstrating the advantages 
of rural electrification. The train is sponsored 
by Kansas State College and the Santa Fe 
system. 


Louisiana Dealers Discuss Plans 
For Progress 


Baton Rouce, La., April 5.—A large at- 
tendance greeted President Lisle F. Peters at 
opening of the annual convention of the Louis- 
iana Retail Lumber & Building Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, held in the Heidelberg Hotel, 
this city, on March 20. 


The speakers included C. J. Flanagan, as- 
sistant sales manager, Johns-Manville, on 
“Dealer Relations,” who said that dealers must 
recognize the changes in economic conditions 
and adopt new merchandising methods in order 
to obtain their share of the business. 


Dr. Daniel C. Borth, assistant director Bureau 
of Business Research, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, told “How to Increase Your Profits in 
1937,” illustrating his talk with charts. It was 
shown that the average net profit for the South 
Central group of retail lumber dealers, in which 
Louisiana is included, was only four-tenths of 
one percent. Thus a small mark-down will wipe 
out the entire net profit and result in a net loss. 


Another speaker was Senator Wilbur P. 
Kramer, who discussed the Social Security tax, 
and indicated the possibility of some revisions 
in the State law to simplify the problem of ac- 
counting and rendering of returns. 


A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary, South- 
ern Pine Association, told of injury to the in- 
dustry through inferior materials and poor con- 
struction, known as jerry-building. Good lum- 
ber and good materials in general are the best 
investment for the owner. Financial institutions 
making long-time loans closely scrutinize the 
quality of materials going into construction. 
The Southern Pine Association is instituting a 
co-operative educational program to educate the 
home builder, financial institution, architect, 
contractor and dealer as to the wisdom of using 
quality materials. 

W. H. Scales, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, briefly discussed the as- 
sociation’s new bulletin “Exposing the Termite,” 
which gives much information about that pest, 
and outlines methods for its prevention and con- 
trol. This bulletin, he said, may be secured 
either through the State association or direct 
from the Washington, D. C. office of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Louis Riecke, of the Tulane Hardwood Lum- 


ber Co., was host for an evening of entertain- 
ment. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Lisle F. Peters, Louisiana West- 
ern Lumber Co., Lake Charles. 

First Vice-president—H. Ben Johnston, 
Madison Lumber Co., New Orleans. 

Second Vice-president—Tom S. Pittman, 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Shreveport. 

Treasurer—George Knoop, Otto 
Lumber & Realty Co., New Orleans. 


Secretary—Oliver L. Thomas, 202 
Building, Baton Rouge. 


Mount Hood Hotel Interior to 
Show Beauty of Wood 


PortTLanp, Ore., April 5.—Already a great 
monument to the varied possibilities of wood 
construction, where beauty and great structural 
strength are paramount, the big recreation hotel 
now being completed high up on the side of 
Mount Hood in western Oregon by the WPA 
and Forest Service, and of which a photograph 
was shown in the Dec. 5 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, page 35, will be appropriately 
decorated by wood carvings, it was announced 
here. Skilled woodworkers and artists are 
doing the work. 

Hand-hewn seats of Douglas fir and other 
woods and other furniture similarly made will 
carry the feeling of massive simplicity which 
belongs to great forested and mountainous 
areas. Massive Ponderosa pine logs will be 
used for the six hand-hewn hexagonal columns, 
forty feet high, in the main lobby. Stair newel 
posts have been carved from 16-inch cedar logs 
to depict beaver, bear and wild fowl. Pon- 
derosa pine corbels carved into ram’s heads 
of the famous Big Horn sheep adorn the main 
entrance. The ski lounge will have a massive 
door made of wide pine panel, showing the 
carved head of an Indian chief. 

Other uses of Ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, 
hemlock, spruce, alder, knotty pine and cedar 
will reveal the versatility of these woods for 
all kinds of construction—and in either build- 
ings of great size or in the smallest den of a 
modest home. 


Knoop 


Allen 
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National Manufacturers Plan Course for 
Industry; Elect Executive Personnel 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 6.—Representa- 
tives of the several member organizations af- 
filiated with the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association converged on the Capital this 
week to participate in important sessions of 
the association in the Mayflower Hotel and 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce auditorium. 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the lum- 
ber trade body opened yesterday, with general 
discussion of the various trade promotion and 
organization activities of the association itself, 
participated in by those in charge of its several 
departments. 

Conducted simultaneously with the general 
sessions were committee meetings having under 
consideration subjects of vital importance to 
the industry at large. Close on the heels of 
the association’s meetings will come the three- 
day Forest Conservation Conference, opening 
tomorrow. 


Lumber Has Advantage in Small Housing 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation opened its meeting with an address by 
President W. B. Nettleton. He said, in part: 

This year the lumber industry has forged 
ahead into a definite position of leadership. 


As far as low-cost housing is concerned, 
lumber has earned the right to be consid- 
ered the foremost building material. I there- 
fore expect lumber dealers of the United 
States to capitalize our present position in 
industry, and to continue our leadership, de- 
veloping still further the small-homes pro- 
gram as an important contribution to the 
well being and happiness of American fam- 
ilies. 

The delegates to the convention were given 
a comprehensive picture of the present-day posi- 
tion of the lumber industry, its problems and 
the opportunities which lie ahead, in the report 
of Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of 
the national group. 

He stressed conservation, accenting protec- 
tion and wise use rather than hoarding, as one 
of the main considerations of the day in the 
long-range view of the lumber industry. 

The duty of the present conference, he as- 
serted, “is to take practical steps for in- 
creasing the extent and effectiveness of con- 
servation, founded on the well-informed and 
well disposed cooperation of forest land own- 
ers, backed by economic incentive—towards 
a practical program of concerted industry 
and public action. 


He interpreted conservation as contemplating 
programs of protection from fires and insects ; 
careful cutting of lumber to avoid waste and 
damage, and the regular planting of forest 
areas to maintain constant supplies of wanted 
timber. 


Lumber Output, Demand, Prices 


Mr. Compton, discussing recovery, said: 


For nearly ten years, lumber, in volume 
of consumption, has held its own with its 
major competitors. During the five years 
since 1932, it has shown a greater volume of 
recovery than structural steel, cement, brick 
and clay products. Among major building 
materials, it has been exceeded only by wall- 
board, and in this field plywood has kept 
pace. Lumber prices in the past ten years 
have fluctuated more than those of any other 
major building material, but during the past 
few months lumber prices have shown a 
spectacular re-bound. 

To a starved industry, those higher prices 
come as a welcome interlude. This indus- 
try now needs to recover its volume more 
than it needs higher price. In the long run, 
large volume under moderate cost and at 
moderate prices will do much more than re- 
stricted volume under higher costs and at 


B. NETTLETON, w. M. RITTER, Cc. L. ISTED, F. W. SCHATZ, W. T. NEAL, 
Seattle, Wash.; Columbus, Ohio; Bend, Ore.; Helena, Ark.; Brewton, Ala.; 
Re-elected President Treasurer Vice President Vice President Vice President 


higher prices, to restore and perpetuate a 
profitable industry. 


rt of lumber supply, Mr. Compton, 
said: 


There are still great unused capacities in 
this industry, which if fully used can pro- 
duce much more lumber than is in prospec- 
tive demand. These idle reserve capacities 
will become active as the demand warrants. 

Present indications are for a national lum- 
ber consumption this year of over twenty- 
seven billion feet of lumber. Lumber pro- 
duction should probably exceed the con- 
sumption by one-half billion feet, but this 
is far short of reported potential capacity. 

The lumber supply depends more upon 
the availability of working capital and lo- 
cal labor supply, and upon the extent, if any, 
to which local labor shortages, production 
and working hour restrictions may result 
from legislation, than on lack of timber. 
Reasonably discounting all of those factors, 
the manufacturing capacities in both hard- 
woods and softwoods are substantially in 
excess of prospective lumber consumption. 


Fit Program to Industry’s Opportunities 


Referring to small homes Mr. Compton pre- 
dicted that the residential building demand 


during the next several years will average 
not less than twice the volume of 1936. In 
low-priced homes, lumber is still the favor- 
ite material. Building experts, having no 
competitive interest in materials, have re- 
cently, with surprising unanimity, concluded 
that timber framing, lumber and plywood 
covering, and hardwood flooring, are the 
most practical and economical materials for 
the construction of low-cost small homes, 
and the most likely to be widely used. 
Therein probably lies the lumber industry’s 
greatest marketing opportunity in a quarter 
century. 

I would recommend further advances in 
industry-wide support of research and pro- 
motion; the formation of a sound forest con- 
servation policy; the promotion of our ex- 
port trade; the analysis of problems and pur- 
poses of Government policy and legislation; 
and the early completion of national affilia- 
tion. 


At the Forest Conference meeting starting 
tomorrow, key speakers will be Mr. Nettleton, 
Dr. Compton, F. A. Silcox, chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service; N. A. Smith, State forester of 
South Carolina; Henry Solon Graves, dean of 
the Yale Forestry School, and David T. Mason. 
W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will be the 





T. V. LARSEN, 
Noti, Ore.; 
Vice President 


Washington, 


speaker at the dinner meeting on Thursday. 

At the concluding session of the convention, 
W. B. Nettleton, Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., was re-elected president. W. M. Ritter, 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, was re-named vice president and treas- 
urer. Three vice presidents were elected: C. L. 
Isted, manager Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. 
(re-elected)—recently elected president Western 
Pine Association; W. T. Neal, president T. R. 
Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala.—just elected 
president Southern Pine Association; F. W. 
Schatz, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Helena, 
Ark.—recently elected president of Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.); and T. V. Lar- 
sen, Forcia & Larsen, Noti, Ore.—recently re- 
elected president West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. Wilson Compton continues as secre- 
tary-manager. 





An exhibit farm, modeled after the Rural 
Electrification Administration’s demonstration 
farm near Herndon, Va., has been developed 
from the Baker farm, near Lyons, Ga., and is 
now open to visitors. 


WILSON COMPTON, 
Bp. €.; 
Secretary-Manager 
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Has New Mill and Ample 
Timber Stand 


MERIDIAN, Miss., April 5.—The Hamrick- 
Pearson Lumber Co., whose sales office is 
located here, has recently completed a new mill 
at Miller’s Ferry, Ala., with shipping facilities 
on the L&N, Southern and Frisco railroads. 
It has standing timber for several years’ run, 
consisting of virgin long and short leaf, largely 
the latter, all dense pine, assuring uniform 
quality of product. The company is doing 
selective logging, cutting only the large trees— 
20 inches and up at the stump—that naturally 
yield very high quality lumber. 

The plant equipment includes a heavy 7-foot 
band mill, with modern appurtenances, and a 
new complete Moore cross-circulation fan type 
kiln automatically controlled; with ample 
storage facilities for care of the lumber. Every- 
thing except timbers is kiln-dried through this 
equipment. The company specializes in espe- 
cially cut timber bills, and has sufficient large 
timber to take care of its trade for a long time 
to come. 

The planing mill is equipped with a fast 
404-B Woods matcher, with double profiler, 
and is able to turn out a complete line of shed 
stock items. The equipment also includes a 
timber sizer, 16x20, enabling the dressing of 
large timbers when an order so requires. 

The new mill has now been running about 
six weeks, and numerous visitors have inspected 
it and have complimented the management on 
the efficient arrangement and equipment of the 
plant. 





Enlarges Plant and Builds Four 
New Kilns 


HoguiaM, Wasu., April 3—While repairing 
damage caused by a fire some two weeks ago, 
the American Door & Manufacturing Co. will 
enlarge its plant here, by building four new dry 
kilns, according to Herman Snider, plant super- 
intendent. Two dry kilns were destroyed in the 
fire. The new kilns will be of fireproof tile 
construction, and will be equipped with an auto- 
matic sprinkler system. The new units will 
have twice the capacity of those that burned. 
Two of the company’s kilns were not damaged 
by the fire, and these are now in full operation. 
In addition, the company is buying seven car- 
loads of ready-dried lumber a week, Mr. Snider 
said, and will continue to do so until the new 
units can produce all of the lumber the plant 
requires, 


If Lumber Warps, Maybe It's 
‘Compression Wood" 


Maprson, Wrs., April 5.—Anyone who han- 
dles lumber from coniferous trees is familiar 
with boards that bow, twist, and warp. The 
cause may be compression wood in the board, 
says a bulletin just issued by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 

Compression wood troubles usually develop 
in lumber from the lower side of a large 
branch, or the lower side of a leaning tree trunk. 
Pressure from the weight of the branch, or the 
top, of the leaning tree deforms the individual 
cells. When the lumber is sawed and the pres- 
sure removed, these abnormal cells begin to 
misbehave with every change in moisture. The 
wood fibers on opposite sides of a board do not 
shrink and swell in the same way and in the 
same proportion. Such lumber bends and twists 
and pulls out of shape. Compression wood is 
low in strength for its weight, and hard to nail 
or work with tools. It can be identified in logs 
by the eccentric annual growth rings. 

Compression wood is known also by the terms 
“hard grain” and “timber bind” in English 
speaking countries. Rothholz is the common 
German name, derived from the color of the 
wood. The French term bois rogue gives some 
indication of the variable and defective nature 
of the material. 

Lumber buyers can avoid trouble by learning 
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to recognize the peculiarities in grain and 
growth that identify compression wood. These 
are described and illustrated in Technical Bul- 
letin 546-T, “Structure, Occurrence and Prop- 
erties of Compression Wood,” by M. Y. Pillow 
and R. F. Luxford, of the Forest Service. It 
gives the results of a study of this abnormal 
lumber, and may be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
10 cents a copy. 





New California Sawmill Nearly 


Ready 


San Francisco, Catir., April 3.—Construc- 
tion of the new Walker-Hovey sawmill near 
Canby, Calif., is nearing completion, and oper- 
ations are expected to start about April 15. 
The new plant is electrically equipped through- 
out, generating its own power, and will have 
a daily capacity of 65,000 feet of lumber in 
eight hours. Two million feet of logs is 
reported now in the mill pond. According to 
present plans, the mill will cut 20,000,000 feet 
of lumber during the coming season. H. Browne 
is manager, and L. G. Weirz, superintendent. 





Loads Several Tie Cargoes 


Karama, WasuH., April 3.—Kalama’s railroad 
tie shipments, greatest of any port in this region, 
have taken an upward spurt following relief of 
some of the freight congestion resulting from 
the maritime strike. The last two ships to load 
here picked up more than 2,000,000 feet of ties, 
one loading 350,000 feet for California and the 
other loading 1,750,000 feet for China. Another 
vessel is due shortly to load another 1,500,000 
feet for the Orient. Most of the ties are 
handled through the Fairhurst Lumber Co., 
which buys them for export from ties camps in 
all parts of southwestern Washington. The 
company continued to purchase the ties through- 
out the maritime strike, even though cargo ship- 
ments were not being made, thus enabling the 
mills to operate without interruption. 





Flooring Company Buys 
Another Plant 


Jounson City, Tenn., April 5.—Miller 
Brothers Co., manufacturer of hardwood floor- 
ing, of Johnson City, has purchased the hard- 
wood flooring plant formerly operated by the 
Tennessee Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Knoxville. This plant was operated a few years 
ago as a four-unit flooring operation, but has 
not been run regularly for the last three or 
four years. 

The new owner is now remodeling the plant 
and modernizing the equipment, and will have 
it in operation within ninety days. It is being 
rebuilt as a three-unit plant and will have a 
daily capacity of 75,000 feet of hardwood floor- 
ing. The rough lumber for the Knoxville plant 
will be secured mostly from the Smoky Moun- 
tain region adjacent to Knoxville, where grows 
the genuine Appalachian Mountain oak, famous 
for its uniformity of color and softness of 
texture. 

When in operation the Knoxville plant will 
give Miller Brothers Co. a total flooring pro- 
duction of 150,000 feet daily. Also at Johnson 
City the company has interior trim mill in full 
production, using native Appalachian hard- 
woods. 

The main plant is at Johnson City, where 
also will remain the executive offices, and all 
sales will continue to be handled from the 
Johnson City office in charge of L. C. Ailor, 
general sales manager. 


Adds Code Specialist to Staff 


Wasnarncron, D. C., April 5—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association announces 
that Hilmer J. Fox has been emploved to do 
special work on building codes. Mr. Fox began 
his duties March 29, and will eventually make 
Chicago his official station. 























Again Let Us State... 


Our specialties are well-manufactured 
Arkansas Short Leaf and Dependable 
Service. 


We try to be conservative — and 
promise LESS than we deliver—and 


ship nothing that will not merit a re- 
peat order. 


You'll find you can’t do better 
than to rely on us for your 


DIMENSION, FINISH 
FLOORING, SIDING, 
MOULDINGS, BOARDS. 


Expertly Kiln Dried or Lig- 
nasan Treated—Air Dried. 
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Intelligent 
Cooperation 


We fill your orders 
promptly —our stock is 
up-to-standard in every 
way—but more than that 
we study and analyze 
your needs. 


That's why our old cus- 
tomers continue year 
after year—why new 
customers make a note 
to reorder. 


We do more than simply 
fill your orders—we fill 
your needs. 


Pine Trim, 
Mouldings. 

Flooring, 

Ceiling. 

Finish, 

Siding, 

Air Dried 

Boards, 
Shiplap, 

Etc. 
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Redwood Industry Assures Its Future 
Through Motorized Selective Logging 


Lumbering and those who comprise the op- 
erating factors of the industry have long been 
subject to the criticism that too little attention 
was being paid through adequate reforestation 
and land management, to the future resources 
of the country. Lumber, one of the five major 
industries of the nation, has suffered intensely 
from the cry, “save our trees,” uttered by con- 
servationists, well-meaning but too often with- 
out current knowledge of what the industry was. 
doing in the public interest and for its owm 
protection. 

No species has been subject more to the cry 
of “save” than the California redwood, yet the 
redwood lumber industry has been one of the 
leaders in reforestation efforts, and a type of 
forestry is rapidly being evolved in the entire 
region that should soon be as noteworthy as 
the unique redwood forests themselves. In ad- 
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For ground skidding redwood logs at The Ham- 

mond Little River Redwood Co. operations near 

Crannell, Calif., E. H. Baker uses Caterpillar Diesel 
equipped with Willamette single drum winch 


dition, more than 30,000 acres of virgin red- 
wood timber have been set aside for perpetuity 
as State park area in the past fifteen years, 
with the co-operation of the industry. 


Industry Undertakes Replanting Program 


Reforestation in the redwoods has been a 
problem of logging equipment which would per- 
mit its practice on an economic basis. As early 
as 1922, the industry launched a program of re- 
planting cut-over lands. Two large nurseries 
were established, each managed by competent 
foresters. One of these served the needs of 
operators in Humboldt County, and the other 
in Mendocino County. At the time this pro- 
gram was started, it was the common practice 
to log redwood land quite clean, and those trees 
too small for profitable conversion into lum- 
were destroyed in the process. The system of 
logging in general use then called for power- 
ful steam donkey engines, with which the logs 





were dragged to a loading point at the end of 
heavy wire rope. Since no seed trees were 
left, and since the stump sprouts could not be 
depended upon to fully restock the land, plant- 
ing had to be undertaken. Due to the business 
depression, and to the added factor that re- 
forestation by planting was only indifferently 
successful, this program was abandoned by the 
industry in 1930. 


Evolves Selective Logging System 


Abandonment of one program did not mean 
that the redwood industry had lost interest. 
Instead, in 1934, a far better system of re- 
forestation was adopted, inaugurated under the 
NRA Lumber Code, and continued voluntarily 
after the Code’s invalidation by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. To direct its program, the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, acting for all the 


For clearing right-of-way for railroad for Union 

Lumber Co., a Caterpillar Diesel and logging arch 

are used. Near Fort Bragg, Calif., a Diesel tractor 
with angledozer is also at work on this job 


operators, retained Prof. Emanuel Fritz, of the 
University of California school of forestry, a 
recognized authority on redwood forestry, as 
consultant. 

The newly adopted program is commonly re- 
ferred to as selective logging, and is based on 
the system developed in Europe during several 
centuries of scientific forest management. Un- 
der it, the operator cuts only such trees as are 
mature and merchantable, while the immature 
trees are left standing. There are left, also, 
certain large, old trees, too rough to be mer- 
chantable but which make excellent seed trees. 
The immature trees provide a sizable nucleus 
for a continuation of logging after the original 
growth has been cut, and in the interim these 
trees increase materially their rate of diameter 
growth, because of the lessened competition of 
the large trees. 

These immature trees will have not only in- 
creased in bulk, but the wood added to the long, 


slender clean trunks of these comparatively 
small trees will be of a high grade. While 
these trees are increasing their bulk, they are 
also producing and shedding yearly crops of 
seed to start a third generation of trees. The 
process of timber replacement thus becomes 
continuous, and the industry is assured of 
permanence. 


Motor Equipment Makes Selection Possible 


This selective logging program was hardly 
possible in the days when steam donkeys and 
wire rope or cable systems were the only prac- 
ticable logging means available. With the im- 
provement of the Diesel-engine-powered track- 
laying tractor and the trailer “arch,” a type of 
equipment became available which is almost 
ideally suited to selectively logging the large, 
heavy and otherwise difficult redwood timber. In 
a short span of less than three years, every 
company operating a band sawmill, as well as 
some of the smaller operators, purchased trac- 
tors and are now equipped to log all or a large 
part of their annual log requirements with this 
equipment. Truck transportation has also in- 
creased the flexibility of the industry. Steam 
donkeys will be used on ground unfavorable to 
economical tractor operation and during the 
wettest weather until tractors can be adapted 
to these conditions. 

Already a marked difference in the appear- 
ance of cut-over land is to be noted. Constant 
improvement is being made from the rather 
crude beginnings, so much so that Government 
foresters have made favorable comments fol- 
lowing visits to the operations. 

Under Prof. Fritz’s direction, the industry is 
sponsoring annual redwood logging confer- 
ences for executives and key employees in log- 
ging operations. With increasing interest in, 
and understanding of, the forestry principle in- 
volved, and the growing skill in managing trac- 
tors and saving the immature trees on the part 
of the woods personnel, the future of redwood 
forestry seems definitely to be assured. 

(ee 


Redwood Board Claims Record 
for Size and Quality 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., April 3.--What is 
said to be the Jargest board in the world is 
being exhibited by the California Redwood 
Association in the Architects’ Building, Fifth 
and Figueroa streets, here. Seven feet wide 
and twelve feet long, the board contains 210 
board feet and weighs more than 500 pounds, 
and was cut from a tree hundreds of years old 
and seventeen feet in diameter, in Mendocino 
County, California. The board not only bids 
for record size, but also for grade, as it is 99 
percent clear heart. The exhibit is finished 
entirely in California redwood paneling, and is 
a delight to the eye of a lumberman. On the 
wall are photo murals of redwood production 
from forest to yard, and the cross-section of 
log from a 900-year-old tree is shown. The 
exhibit is in charge of J. Dwight O’Dell. 





Redwood Is Named California's 
State Tree by Solons 


SACRAMENTO, Cauir., April 5.—By legislative 
enactment, the magnificent redwood has been 
named the official State tree of California. 

Sponsored by the State Tree Committee of 
the Native Sons of the Golden West, the bill 
was introduced in the State senate by Sen. 
J. J. Hollister of Santa Barbara, who said in 
behalf of the measure: 

Among our native trees no species is more 
deserving of such decognition than the red- 
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wood. It is the tallest known living thing 
on earth; its natural distribution is limited 
almost wholly to California; it has been a 
most important asset in the building of our 
State; it is being grown successfully in parks 
and gardens throughout most of California 
and in many parts of the world; it is the most 
distinctive, the most stately and most beloved 
of all our native trees. I therefore urge that 
it be designated officially as the California 
State Tree. 
sem 


Oklahoma Picks "Judas Tree" 


OKLAHOMA City, Okta., April 5.— The 
squat pink and white blossomed redbud tree 
is henceforth the official tree for Oklahoma fol- 
lowing the signing of a bill decreeing the selec- 
tion by Gov. E. W. Marland. When the bill 
was proposed, Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, Tulsa, 
national president of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, telegraphed her opposition to the “Judas 
tree,” but 800 chapters of the D. A. R. rallied 
behind the choice. 





Some lowa Sawmilling History 


Rotarians of Guttenberg, Iowa, recently had 
the pleasure of listening to a picturesque and 
colorful talk by a lumberman of their little 
city on the development of American lumber- 
ing with reminiscences of the days when Gut- 
tenberg was part of the big sawmilling industry 
that once hummed along Iowa’s Mississippi 
shore. The speaker was F. J. Friedlein, vice 
president and local manager for the Meuser 
Lumber Co., direct successor to the first lum- 
ber operation in Guttenberg. In writing to 
thank this journal for providing some of the 
materials for his talk, Mr. Friedlein sends 
some ancient documents found in the archives 
of that first lumber firm, Zimmerman & Pelan, 
including a letter from the Northwestern Lum- 
berman, one of the predecessors of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, sent to his firm in 
1877, together with a blank for filling in mill 
statistics; a price list of 1875 for sash, doors 
and blinds; two telegrams of 1875 on the old 
Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph Co. blanks; and 
a prospectus of the St. Louis “Exposition and 
Fair” of 1878, which, it was claimed, was to 
be “second only to that of the Centennial,” and 
in another place is referred to as “The Young 
Centennial.” This, it will be remembered, was 
only three years after the historic Centennial 
Exposition of Philadelphia. 

In his letter Mr. Friedlein says that the first 
sawmill in Clayton County was built at Mill- 
ville in 1833 by Jos. Quigley and John Hatfield. 
This was a combination flour and sawmill and 
was the beginning of Clayton County. When 
lead was discovered in the region shortly after, 
the county began to thrive and settlers increased 
rapidly. “The first sawmill in Guttenberg,” 
writes Mr. Friedlein, “was built in 1838. It 
was of the ‘up and down’ style and was run by 
water power from the big spring. In 1854 the 
first steam sawmill was built here by Adam 
Goetz, and he operated it until 1872 when it was 
sold to Jos. Zimmerman and Charles Pelan. 
Mr. Zimmerman bought out his partner in 1880, 
and in 1891 sold a half interest to Mr. Ives, 
who was an engineer and millwright. He re- 
built the mill, installing a bandsaw and other 
uptodate machinery. I started to work for 
Zimmerman & Ives in 1897, piling 4-in. strips, 
working 11 hours a day at 7.cents per hour. 
I worked one week at this job, and I guess I 
must have proved my ability to the boss, so he 
called me into the office and gave me the job 
of scaling logs at the log deck entrance of the 
mill. I held this job three years, then took 
up bookkeeping. In 1901 I went into the office 
and have been there ever since. Seippel Bros. 
bought the plant in 1902 and later sold it to 
Meuser Lumber Co. All the original members 
of this firm are still associated with the busi- 
ness.” The company ceased manufacturing of 
lumber years ago and now owns ten yards in 
Towa, Illinois and Wisconsin, with headquarters 
in Dubuque. Joseph Meuser is now president 
and William Meuser general manager and sec- 
retary. The firm and. its predecessors have 
been practically continuous subscribers to this 
journal since its early days. 


@ Operators’ records usu- 
ally show costs for LIGNA- 
SAN* ranging from 12¢ to 
15¢ per thousand feet—one 
reason is that only one 
pound of LIGNASAN is 
needed to each fifty gal- 
lons of water. 


LIGNASAN is effective 
against stain fungi in- 
fecting pine, sap gum 





and many other species. 


Combat sap stain with this 
efficient, economical anti- 
stain chemical. It is used 
and preferred by hundreds 
of lumber manufacturers. 
Order a trial supply of 
LIGNASAN today and see 
for yourself what LIGNA- 
SAN will do under your 


own operating conditions. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT Grisstill) 


Neusparort WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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NORTH 
CAROLINA 
PINE 


in straight or mixed cars—or 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 





in mixed cars—or direct shipments to 
the trade by water to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 





Or you can rely on our Distributing 
Yards at 


BALTIMORE—Brown’s Whari, foot of 
Broadway. phone—Wolfe 5867. 


ELIZABETH. N. J.—ll S. Front St., 
phone—Elizabeth 2-0600. 3 


BROOELYN—First St. and Gowanus 
Canal—phone Main—4-7417. 


PHILADELPHIA — 1121 N. Delaware 
Ave., phone Regent—9333. 





Tell us what you need—and let us give 
you full information about our products 
and unusual service. 


FOREMAN - BLADES LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 








CREOSOTED & 
UNTREATED ITEMS 


Get your share of fence profits 
this year with Diamond “C” Black- 
pine Creosoted Posts. 


Most farmers already know that 
Creosoted Posts pay for them- 
selves in longer life and elimina- 
tion of fence troubles. 


You can order the posts you'll 
need in a Colfax Mixed Car along 
with other pressure treated items 
of Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, 
Poles or Piling—and untreated 
Yard and Shed Stock, Mouldings, 


etc. 
Write TODAY for full informa- 
tion about Colfax Lumber Prod- 
ucts—and this unusual Mixed 
Car Service. 


COLFAX, LOUISIANA. 
Ang 
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] Installment Note Purchasing Plan 
You Can Order... Announced by Manufacturer 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
announce the organization and functioning of 
Allied Building Credits (Inc.), a corporation 
organized to purchase from lumber dealers in- 
stallment notes meeting certain requirements 
which parallel closely the requirements eéstab- 
lished under Title 1, FHA, now inoperative. 
Notes on practically all types of repair and 
remodeling work will be purchased, but notes 
covering new construction not accessory to a 
major structure upon the same site (new small 
homes and summer cottages) or portable house- 
hold equipent, will not be purchased. Un- 
secured notes may run from six months to three 
years, and secured notes up to five years. Max- 
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veniently than the repairing and remodeling of 
his home. . . .” 

General offices of Allied Building Credits 
(Inc.) are located at St. Paul. Branch of- 
fices have been established at Newark, N. J.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; and St. Paul, for servicing 
the three zones in which they are located. 


New Company Buys Immense 


Vancouver Island Stand 


Vancouver, B. C., April 3.—Negotiations 
have recently been completed by the Salmon 
River Logging (Ltd.), a newly-incorpo- 
rated British Columbia company, for purchase 
of approximately seven hundred million feet of 
standing timber from the Memekay Timber Co. 





Here's a reader who | 
is determined to have 
the American Lum- 
berman continue to 
come to him if it 
takes his last "possum 
hide, as indicated by | 
this facsimile of a let- 
ter which we received | 
recently, enclosing $1. | 
It is from Frank Levie, 
an Illinois subscriber, 
whose post office ad- | 
dress is withheld to 
prevent his being 
bothered by ‘possum 
hunters! Mr. Levie 
has been an appreci- 
ative reader of the 
American Lumberman | 
for some years. Here's 

hoping the supply of 
‘possums never runs 
short. 








imum amount is $2,000. Discounts at annual 
rates range from 4.615 to 5.825 percent from 
the face of the note, depending upon maturity 
dates. All acceptable notes are purchased 
“without recourse.” 

In announcing the availability of the service, 
F. K. Weyerhaeuser said, “We have been 
actively interested in the whole subject of in- 
stalment selling in the lumber yard from its 
inception under Title 1. It is only natural 
that we should continue to give it increased 
attention in view of our satisfactory experience 
in the field. . . . Instalment buying has be- 
come a fixed habit with the American people. 
It seems to meet their needs. Seventy-six in- 
dustries today make it possible for people to 
buy their goods on the monthly payment plan. 
Certainly, nothing the consumer can buy should 
be acquired more easily or paid for more con- 


(Ltd.), another British Columbia concern. The 
stand, known as the Salmon River timber, is 
located about thirty miles north of Campbell 
River, on Vancouver Island.. 

The Salmon River Logging Co. (Ltd.) is 
operating in connection with the Timberland 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of New Westminster, and 
J. G. Robson, founder and president of the 
latter company, is president of the Salmon 
River company. 

. Dewey Anderson, long associated with his 
father, P. B. Anderson, in the Greenpoint Log- 
ging Co., is vice president and general man- 
ager of the new company, with which P. B. 
Anderson will also be an active associate. 
Both Mr. P. B. Anderson and his son have 
logged in British Columbia on a large scale 
for twenty-eight years. 

It is not known whether the main outlet of 
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the Salmon River Logging Co. (Ltd.) operation 
will be located at Sayward or Menzies Bay. 
Engineers are now surveying the territory for 
possibilities of an outlet at Sayward. In any 
event, construction will not be started for some 























months. 
The price involved in the transaction has The Name 


not been divulged by the principals, but it is 
said to rank with the biggest deals in recent 
years. 


Big Improvement Program E Ss S. c. O 
| Nearly Completed 


Hoguiam, Wasu., April 3.—Operations at 
the long-idle Schafer Bros. logging camp at 

Independence, near here, will resume in May, on 

' following completion of a $100,000 improvement 

; program now half finished. In announcing re- LUMBER PRODUCTS 

opening of the camp, the company said that 150 

: men would be employed there, provided present means 

market conditions continue. The work now 

being done includes re-tieing of the entire 

twenty-six miles of logging railroad leading to 


the camp, and the repairing and reconstruction 
of bridges. About twelve miles of track re- 
mains to be repaired, according to Peter Schafer. 


He said that work on construction of a rail- 
road and camp in the Government tract at upper 
Wynooche, to be logged by the Schafer in- 
j —. will — this — = tract A tim- 
berland is located near the Simpson ging @ = 

Co. camps, and contains 800,000,000 feet of fine ESSCO Quality Lumber = Since 1879 
clear fir. It is estimated that logging of this 

tract will give employment to 600 men over a 

period of twenty-two years under the sustained- 

yield plan. 


Contracts to Log 100 Million ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
t Feet by Truck ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 


SHELTON, WaSH., April 3.—One of the larg- ° 

E est truck logging contracts ever made in this ESSCO HARDWOODS 

: section has been completed between the Mc- 

. Cleary Timber Co. and Roy Kimbel, who con- ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 
€ tracts to log approximately 100,000,000 feet of 

; timber from land belonging to the company 


The job will require several years to complete. ESSCO OAK FLOORING 


The logs will be cut into lumber at the Mc- 

















Cleary mill here. 

2 

. Firm Protects Lumber Shipped; EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES Co. 
| NLMA Wants Cars 1111 R. A. Long Building, 


Wood Lined 


For years manufacturers, carriers, and con- 
signees have had the problem of transit damage 
to finished lumber products such as window 
frames, doors, door frames, and other home 
building items. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association informs the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of the methods of the Allison 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Bellamy, Ala., which has 
pioneered in the protection of material. 

The company first thoroughly cleans all cars, 
then the floor, sides and end walls are covered 
with 100-pound paper. Each package or bundle 
of lumber or material is securely placed to avoid 
shifting in the car, and after loading is finished 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





the whole shipment is completely enveloped with cgi 

The more 100-pound paper. Lumber packages are é 
| also wrapped and taped, and each labeled with i 
bell an attractive green and black sticker. The ex- ea Ae 

. pense for cleaning, lining, and papering a car 
) 1s for loading is about $2, which is considered 
land well spent since customers are satisfied and _ the kind of an organization that believes in 
= = troubles are gpa , deserving the customer’s business. We want our 

n connection with greater protection for ' : i 

mon lumber shipments, the NLMA recently con- =. y ery Nga Pg — 

’ ferred with the Director of Research and Plan- es ~~ you like good service, we invite you to try our 
1 his ning of the Association of American Railroads es | straight or mixed cars of Oak Flooring and Arkansas 
Log- about using wood for box car sheathing and Se ge 
ma. inside and roof lining. The association plans 


: a thorough series of experiments to learn the  . = wa: 

cae ET gy of wood for ang purposes, and the a ] ff “Mm A LV [a-7.* AS BS 
} is anxious to gather factual information : #4 i ¢ O 0 a4 C 3 

scale for it concerning damage to shipments result- ae # a Fa )ARKANSASB. be ~ 


F ing from moisture condensation and cinders en- 
st 0 tering unlined carriers, anon 
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Foreign Lumber Markets 


Demands That Imported 
Lumber Be Marked 


Wasuincton, D. C, April 5.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
announced that the Bureau of Customs in 
the Treasury Department has arranged a public 
hearing for Monday, April 12, in connection 
with the proposed change in the present practice 
of not requiring individual pieces of imported 
lumber to be marked to indicate the country of 
origin under section 304 of the Tariff Act of 
1930. 

The association requested a change in the 
present practice, because imported lumber has 
been used frequently in the filling of Govern- 
ment contracts, in violation of the Domestic 
Origin Act, which requires that only articles 
produced in the United States shall be pur- 
chased or used by the Government. 

The original request was made on July 1, 
1936, and has been followed up by several 
supplementary statements and conferences be- 
tween Treasury officials and lumber association 
representatives. Several of the regional asso- 
ciations of lumber manufacturers have partici- 
pated in the negotiations. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has made an outright demand for 
enforcement of the law in respect of lumber. 
And it is understood that protests to the con- 
trary have come from certain quarters. The 
outcome was a call for the open hearing, so that 
the issue could be threshed out. It is asserted 
by the lumber manufacturers that there is no 
valid reason why a law designed to protect 
American industry and labor, and to maintain 
high standards of technical and commercial 
practice in the lumber industry, should not be 
strictly enforced. 

The hearing is to be held in Washington on 
April 12, which falls in the week following the 
annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
There is to be a meeting of the allied Forest 
Conservation Conference in the same week, and 
it is expected that the Conference will take 
some notice of the hearing, as foresters now 
lay much stress on the economic aspects of 
forestry. 

The Tariff Act of 1930 provides that every 
‘article’ imported into the United States, and 
its immediate container and the package enclos- 
ing it, shall be marked, stamped and branded 
in legible English words in a conspicuous place. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is given consid- 
erable authority in the details of marking. In 
case, at the time of importation of any article, 
it is not marked in accordance with the law, 
a punitive duty of 10 percent of the value is 
imposed and no such article will be delivered 


until it has been duly marked or stamped. 
There is a further penalty of a fine of $5,000 
for defacing, destroying, altering etc. any 
mark, 

The argument that lumber is a bulk product 
which can not be classed as an “article,” and 
is therefore not subject to the marking provi- 
sion of the Tariff Act, is not accepted seriously 
by the lumber manufacturers. They say that 
the same argument would apply to practically 
everything imported into the United States if 
it applies to lumber. 


British Columbia February 
Exports a Little Smaller 


Vancouver, B. C., April 3.—British Colum- 
bia overseas exports of lumber dropped to 70,- 
665,701 board feet in February, compared with 
98 million in January, and 71,336,000 board 
feet in bebruary, 1936. The shortness of the 
month, a seasonable drop in orders, and a de- 
cided shortage in ship space, are the chief 
causes of the decrease. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom were the smallest in many months, 
amounting to only about 44 million feet, as 
compared with 78 million feet in January. 
Australian and Japanese purchases showed 
some decrease, but China took close to five 
million feet, an increase of nearly one million 
feet. Shipments to the Atlantic Coast States 
were 6,310,000 feet, and to Eastern Canada, 
four million board feet. 


Higher Canadien Tariff on 
Furniture Recommended 


MontTREAL, QUE., April 5—The Government 
has before it a recommendation of the Tariff 
Board that the tariff on furniture imported 
from the United States and other countries 
enjoying the Dominion’s intermediate tariff be 
increased, in effect, from 27 to 3334 percent. 

The Board in its report suggested the rate 
be increased from 30 to 37% percent, but the 
effective figures were reduced by the fact that 
a 10 percent discount operates under the Franco- 
Canadian Trade Treaty, which includes also 
the U. S. and other countries in the most 
favored nation clauses of this country’s other 
trade pacts. 

The recommendation, if followed, would 
leave British preferential rate at 15 percent, 
to which it was reduced from 20 percent under 
the current budget. It would increase the 
intermediate rate from 30 to 37% percent, and 
leave the general rate at 45 percent. 

The Board, however, did not propose that 
its advanced rates should be permanent. It 
suggested they should be reviewed in two years, 
and that meanwhile the Canadian furniture in- 
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dustry should investigate its problems and seek 
to solve them. 

It remarked that United States manufacturers 
in 1935 supplied only 1.47 percent of the Cana- 
dian furniture consumption, but increased their 
share in 1936 to 2.96 percent. 

“In ordinary circumstances,” the report said, 
“the fact that the share of Canadian consump- 
tion enjoyed by the United States manufac- 
turers is less than 3 percent of that consump- 
tion would lead to the conclusion that no 
increase in intermediate tariff is necessary; 
but certain conditions to be mentioned in the 
report seem to point to the advisability of an 
increase.” 

These conditions included a disadvantage 
Canadian manufacturers suffered in comparison 
with United States competitors, particularly in 
higher priced furniture, because of higher duties 
on imported veneers, vegetable glue and glass. 





European Export Statistics for 
January 


Vienna, Austria, March 19.—A press sum- 
mary of the official control statistics for Janu- 
ary of the European Timber Exporters’ Con- 
vention, which by binding agreement limits the 
sawn timber exports of the signatory coun- 
tries, has been issued by the Comite Interna- 
tional du Bois as follows: 





Total 
Exports Exports 
(including of Sawn and 
Column Plain Softwood 
3 or 4) (Including 

Country Cubic Boxboards) 
of Origin— Meters Meters Standards* 
WOPWET ccccccce 17,005 10,553 ‘ 
NEE kweeesee 172,970 161,366 34,539 
Ea 159,549 129,847 27,792 
sf ae 68,044 13,339 2,855 
BOOGOMER 2c cervece 5,108 3,469 742 
PS eee 67,049 40,244 8,613 
Lithuania ..... 22,229 6,11 1,309 
7). EEE 169,979 100,023 21,409 
Czechoslovakia.. 157,930 26,287 5,627 
er 8,495 97,576 20,885 
Yugoslavia 105,415 62,498 13,378 
Roumania ..... 134,447 90,306 19,329 

TOO cccccees 1,258,220 741,624 158,736 


*Official eqivalent is 4,672 cubic meters. 


Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 


Specimen copies of the C. I. B. statistical 
bulletin are available free of charge. 


Export of Logs Instead of 


Lumber Reduces Payrolls 


Vancouver, B. C. April 3.—British Columbia 
faces a serious loss through the growing export 
trade in logs. This thought was recently pre- 
sented by J. H. McDonald, immediate past 
president of the B. C. Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to those attending the 
annual meeting of the Associated Boards of 
Trade of the Fraser Valley and Lower Main- 
land held at Mission, B. C. The export of logs 
has increased amazingly in recent years, Mr. 
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McDonald stated, and, while shipments of pre- 
pared lumber had also increased, the gain in 
log exports meant a great loss to British Colum- 
bia payrolls. Last year’s shipments of logs 
overseas totalled 73,000,000 board feet. Where 
it required one man to produce a log for ship- 
ment, two men were needed to produce an equal 
amount of lumber; while if the log was con- 
verted into box shook, employment was fur- 
nished for three men, and, if the log was used 
for production of doors, six men were given 
work. 

Mr. McDonald then dealt with efforts to de- 
velop the overseas market for British Columbia 
lumber, and told of trade extension missions of 
which he had been a member, which had visited 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, and South Africa. 

Export of lumber last year to the United 
Kingdom alone totalled 666,000,000 board feet, 
or 165 shiploads, he said, and this had been 
built up from 108,000,000 feet in 1932 when 
trade agreements had been completed. 

Exports to Australia had grown from 30,- 
000,000 feet to 125,000,000 feet last year, while 
Australian orders already on hand in British 
Columbia this year totalled 50,000,000 board 
feet. Lumber shipments to South Africa from 
British Columbia had grown from 5,000,000 feet 
in 1932 to 61,000,000 feet last year, and this 
business was still increasing rapidly. Recent 
surveys in China and in the West Indies indi- 
cated further large gains, he asserted. 











Buys Black Walnut Veneer Logs 
for Export 


CoLusa, Cauir., April 3.—The Hockett 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., is buying black 
walnut logs in this vicinity for reconditioning 
and portioning for reshipment to furniture 
manufacturers in several European countries. 
The wood is hauled by truck to San Francisco 
for shipment to Portland. That portion of the 
tree trunk from the roots to the scaffold 
branches is most sought. One butt hauled re- 
cently weighed 12 tons. The wood is used par- 
ticularly for veneering. 


Best of the Cedar Goes Into 
These Shingles, Shakes 


Vancouver, B. C., April 3—The coastal 
region of British Columbia is well known for 
the quality and abundance of its Western red 
cedar timber. Of the operations in the Province 
using that species, one of the most interesting 
is that of the Robert McNair Shingle Co., 
with general offices and sales offices here, and 
shingle and shake mills at Port Moody, fifteen 
miles east of Vancouver. 

In the woods, it cuts the trees into shingle 
bolts, so that in the manufacture of the shingles 
the blocks are split with the grain, making the 
shingles straight grain as well as edge grain. 
There are no No. 1 logs taken out for the 
manufacture of siding or other products. This 
method is a guaranty that all of the good 
timber in a tree goes into the shingles. The 
producer, therefore, gets a much larger per- 
centage of No. 1 shingles, and also there is 
a bigger percentage of edge grain. During the 
last year the company has expanded its manu- 
facturing facilities by the addition of five 
shingle machines, making a total of nineteen. 
Its shakes are split double thickness in the 
woods, and then at the shake mill are resawn, 
the resulting product being a hand-split shake 
with one side sawn flat, and the shake tapered. 
These excellent products are known as Hand- 
Split Tapertipt Red Cedar Shakes, and are 
a specialty of this company. ; 

This company’s timber and logging operations 
are in the Stillwater district, about sixty miles 
north of Vancouver. The shingle bolts are 
carried by flume to Gordon Pasha Lake, and 
thence by railroad to tidewater at Stillwater ; 
there they are put into cribs to be towed to the 
company’s mill at Port Moody. The company 
owns a large supply of cedar timber which will 
keep its plant in operation for many years. In 
the woods, this company pursues a policy of 
selective logging, which leaves the second- 
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growth timber in fine shape for future opera- 
tions. 

The Robert McNair Shingle Co. is a pioneer 
in the manufacture of British Columbia Shin- 
gles, being one of the two oldest shingle manu- 
facturing concerns in the Province. The pres- 
ent company was started over forty years ago, 
but one of the McNair family is said to have 
been the first manufacturer of sawn shingles 
in British Columbia, having brought a shingle 
machine from New Brunswick, prior to organi- 
zation of the company. 

Officers of the company are: Mrs. Robert 
McNair, president; Earl McNair, secretary and 
general manager; F. W. Smith, vice president; 
W. H. Holmes, sales manager. Mr. Holmes 
has had charge of the sales of this company 
for the past sixteen years. 


West Coast Hardwood Plant 
Being Organized 

Raymonp, WasuH., April 3.—Purchase of the 
Sizer mill site here was announced this week by 
the Olympic Hardwood Lumber Co., of Aber- 
deen, Wash., manufacturer of hardwood lumber. 
The transaction also included purchase of the 
Dennis alder mill at Willapa, nearby. Remodel- 
ing of the Sizer plant has been started, and 
it is planned to have the mill ready to operate 
in about three months. Edward Davidson, 
manager of the company’s Grays Harbor plant, 
is supervising the remodeling, and will also be 
in charge of operations at the mill here when 
it is completed. The mill will cut alder, maple 
and ash, and will ship its product to California 
by water. The output will be used by furniture 
factories. While the remodeling work is in 
progress, the company will operate the Dennis 
mill, but later this machinery will be moved 
to the site of the Sizer plant. 








Ontario Lien Law Amendments 


Effective Soon 


Toronto, Ont., April 5—On May 24 sev- 
eral amendments to the Ontario Mechanics’ 
Lien Act will become effective, passed during 
recent session of the Legislature. Some of 
these are of importance to lumber dealers. 


Under one clause of the amending Act, “‘the 
time at which the first lien arises” is defi- 
nitely stated to be “the time at which the 
first work or service is performed, or the 
first materials furnished, irrespective of 
whether a claim for lien in respect thereto, 
is registered and enforced, and whether or 
not such lien is before the court.” 

Money paid into court to secure the dis- 
charge of a lien formerly was subject to pay- 
ment out of several other liens that might be 
subsequently filed. By one of the amending 
clauses, money paid into court for the dis- 
charge of a lien will be used first in payment 
of the lien under whith it was first paid into 
court. 

A trustee appointed by a judge of the Su- 
preme Court in chambers will now have 
power to appoint a trustee with power to 
manage and sell, and to complete the prop- 
erty upon which the lien has been filed, and 
if mortgage monies are advanced to the 
trustee for such purpose, these mortgage 
monies will take priority over all liens ex- 
isting at the date of the appointment of the 
trustee. 

The judge trying the action is given power 
by the amendment, to obtain the assistance 
of experts to determine any matter of fact 
in question. It will no longer be necessary 
for the court to hear the questioning and 
cross-questioning of interested parties as to 
the value of the work. 





Becomes Member of Board 


H, R. Peck, general manager of the Build- 
ing Materials Division of Armstrong Cork Co., 
was elected a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors at the annual stockholders’ meeting on 
March 17. Mr. Peck entered the company’s 
employ as a salesman in the Floor Division. 
For the past two years he has directed the or- 
ganization and management of the Building 
Materials Division, which is responsible for the 
distribution of Temlok fibre board insulation. 
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The Acid Test... 


“All's not gold that glitters” for 
there is an infallible test which 
reveals the spurious. 


Surface indications may be mis- 
leading in lumber—for skillful 
monufacture and scientific sea- 
soning are as important as 
“good looks.” 


The real test is the degree of 
satisfaction delivered to the ul- 
timate user—and that’s where 
Sabine Lumber scores with 24- 
carat quality in Southern Pine. 


Let us prove it! 


SABINE LUMBER CO. 


SHORTLEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 








AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. i & 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 


 H.E.WEBSTER- 
6) Vi -1 moter 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


aS 
CORR 


Unifo 2-772 272 
COLORD 
TEXTURE 
QUALITY 





Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Estimating Cubic Content of Building 
Not As Easy As It Looks 


In order to save unnecessary figuring, we 
are working on a system of estimating, or 
evaluating in advance, on the cubic content 
basis, the cost of a house or houses which 
our prospects have in mind to build—in order 
that we may get a fairly close estimate on 
the cost and help them to narrow their cost 
down. In order that we may get started right, 
please advise us the proper method of arriv- 
ing at the cubic content. Should we figure 
from the top of the foundation to the top 
of the plate, on a one- or two-story square 
house; or should we go to the comb of the 
roof? And how should a one-and-one-half 
story cottage-type house be figured? In other 
words, what is the accepted custom in this 
manner of estimating? To this inquiry from 
a reader the editor makes the following 
reply: 


As the accuracy of this method depends on 
comparison of the house to be built, the cost 
of which is unknown, with a house that has 
been built, on which the cost is known, the 
main requirement is that in estimating the same 
standard be used as was used in figuring the 
cubic content of the already-erected building 
with which comparison is to be made. There 
have recently been described in the pages of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN two books in which 
the cubic-foot basis is used. “Manual of Ap- 
praisals,” by E. H. Boeckh, was reviewed in 
the issue of Aug. 31, 1935; this shows and 
describes various types of homes, differing in 
their cost of construction, with one of which a 
similar to-be-built home may be matched, and 
the known cubic-foot cost of the first applied 
to the second. ‘Chicago Building Costs,” com- 
piled by the Chicago Real Estate Board, and 
reviewed in the issue of Feb. 1, 1936, provided 
similar comparisons. A valuable feature of 
the Boeckh book is the service that is offered 
in conjunction with it, to keep the building cost 
figures up to date and in line with the prices 
of materials. 

Perhaps the most authoritative statement as 
to method of measurement is that made by the 
American Institute of Architects in Document 
219, which is here quoted: 


Cubic Contents of Buildings—A Standard Method 
of Calculation and Form of Statement 


Definition of “Standard Cubic Contents”: 
The cubic content (cube or cubage) of 
a building is the actual cubic space enclosed 
within the outer surfaces of the outside or 
enclosing walls and contained between the 
outer surfaces of the roof and six inches 
below the finished surfaces of the lowest 
floors. 

Interpretation: The above definition re- 
quires the cube of dormers, pent houses, 
vaults, pits, enclosed porches and other en- 
closed appendages to be included as a part 
of the cube of the building. It does not 
include the cube of courts or light shafts, 
open at the top, or the cube of outside steps, 
cornices, parapets, or open porches or log- 
gias. 

Supplementary Information: The follow- 
ing items shall be listed separately: (a) Cube 
of enclosed courts or light shafts open at 
top, measured from outside face of enclosing 
walls and from six inches below the finished 
floor or paving to top of enclosing walls. 
(b) Cube of open porches measured from 
outside face of wall, outside face of columns, 
finished floor and finished roof. 

It is recommended that the following items 
also be listed separately: (a) Square foot 
area of all stoops, balconies and terraces. 
(b) Memoranda, or brief description, of 
caissons, piling, special foundations, or fea- 
tures, if any. 

Explanation: The above specification of 
“Standard Cubic Contents” is adopted as a 
method of conveying exact basic facts about 
a@ given building to all interested so that 
they may be subject to verification without 
misunderstanding. The basic facts should be 
the same to all. Each will use the figure in 


his own way. Valuations per cubic foot will 
vary with classification of the building, with 
quality as specified or executed, according to 
the judgment and purpose of the individual 
appraiser. 


Instruction for Applying Rules 


The Institute elaborated this statement for 
Mr. Boeckh, and he includes this addition in 
his Manual: 

The American Institute of Architects has 
suggested the following tentative rules: 

For a flat roof, shed roof, or lean-to roof, 
the appraiser will use an average in height 
between the highest and lowest point. 

For gable roof buildings, the volume would 
be computed as though the building were a 
cube up to the eaves. From the eaves up 
to the roof peak, the appraiser will use one- 
half the height times the roof area in com- 
puting the cubical volume of the roof’s space. 
In hip construction roof buildings, the ap- 
praiser will proceed as in the gable roof 
using 45 percent instead of 50 percent in cal- 
culating roof volume. In a gambrel roof, the 
gross height should be taken to the point 
where the roof breaks. In a semi-spherical 
dome roof, the volume is found by using one- 
third of the diameter above the base of the 
dome. 

For starting vertical measurements, the 
top of the basement floor is the beginning 
point. For unexcavated portion of building, 
the beginning point is the top of the exterior 
wall footings. 


Apply to Building or Blueprint 


In applying these tentative rules to his sys- 
tem, Mr. Boeckh makes the following sugges- 
tions: 

It is necessary that a fairly accurate cubi- 
cal contents be obtained. This measurement 
should show the actual number of cubic feet 
contained within the exterior surface of the 
outside walls and between the lowest floor 
(basement floor) and the exterior roof sur- 
face. Probably the most trouble will be 
found in measuring building heights, due to 
the variation in roof pitches. In my system 
a work sheet is section cross-ruled, for con- 
venience in platting the outline of the build- 
ing ground plan. It is advisable to assume 
that each division of the cross ruling repre- 
sents one foot or some other convenient unit 
of length. In measuring the building, the 
appraiser should begin at one corner, meas- 
ure the length of the wall surface with his 
tape, and draw a corresponding line on the 
cross section sheet, and not only plat it cor- 
rectly, but write in the feet and inches of 
length of this particular line. He continues 
this around the building, measuring and re- 
cording each wall, bay, porch, or other pro- 
jection of the structure. Should the building 
be of irregular height or have different 
heights in its several sections, the appraiser 
should indicate on his plat these heights in 
stories, and in feet of these various sections. 


Handling Unusual Type Buildings 


To a general statement of method, there is 
added by Edward Nichols, in “Estimating,” the 
valuable advice of an experienced man as to 
taking account of height, room sizes, contours: 

The most convenient and reliable method 
of obtaining approximate estimates is the 
system of cubing, i. e., the cubical content 
of the proposed building is ascertained, and 
multiplied by a given price or rate per cubic 
foot. This rate is obtained by careful com- 
parison of the plans and requirements with 
similar buildings, which have been erected 
under conditions as nearly as possible like 
the conditions under which the proposed 
building can be erected. 

Several methods are used to determine the 
cubical units, depending upon the size and 
shape of the proposed building. Any of these 
may be used if the data for comparison is 
obtained in the same way, but all are subject 
to important variations which experience and 
judgment alone will determine. 

The method of estimating by cubing is, 
at best, approximate, and its degree of ac- 


curacy depends largely upon the experience 
and judgment of the contractor. Even long 
experience will afford no safeguard against 
unusual elaboration of interior or exterior, 
so that cube rates can be applied only to 
buildings of ordinary character, and com- 
parisons are reliable only between buildings 
of like description and uses as the treatment 
of even the same materials will vary largely. 


Warnings Against Some Pitfalls 


The height of the building will not increase 
the cube rate proportionately, unless the in- 
ternal voids are alike, although it is certain 
that .the higher the building is from _ the 
ground, the more time and expense it re- 
quires to put the material in place, to say 
nothing of thicker walls and necessarily 
heavier construction. Variation in the size 
of rooms gives a ratio of partitions and divi- 
sion walls which is not constant. If the con- 
tour is very uneven with low portions such 
as porches and sheds, and high portions, such 
as towers and cupolas, these must either be 
omitted from the whole and compared sepa- 
rately, or a lump sum added or subtracted 
according to the size and elaboration of these 
members. One method is to multiply the 
square feet in the plan of the building by 
the distance from half the depth of founda- 
tions to half the height of the walls; another 
system uses the distance from the bottom of 
the foundation, and another obtains the ac- 
tual cubical contents. 


To this might be added a brief note from 
H. F. Clark’s “Apprising the Home,” though 
its only application is to appraisal of a home 
already built: 

Even cubic-foot measurements are modi- 
fied to allow for variations which do not add 
to the value of the house. For example, ceil- 
ings of unusual height are counted as of the 
customary height; likewise, two-low ceilings 
are penalized in obtaining the cubic-foot 
measure. 


Real Estate Appraisal Measurements 


Since the cubic-foot method of approximate 
appraisal is of great importance to real estate 
dealers, the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards had W. H. Wright & Co., Chicago, 
prepare tables for depreciation on a cubic-foot 
basis, and the company included in its “Ap- 
praisal Statistics” the following instructions as 
to method of measurement: 

To ‘find the cubical contents of any building 
multiply the length by the width, by the 
height of the building. 

To arrive at the height of the building, 
measure from the surface of the finished 
basement floor to one-half the total rise of 
the roof. As an example, you will find that 
the ordinary two-story dwelling will measure 
approximately 30 feet. 

The above figures on all dwellings are on 
ordinary porch construction. 

If porches are of masonry, excavated, with 
reinforced concrete floors included under the 
main roof of the building, throw into the 
contents of the building the same rate the 
building is figured at. 

If porch is of masonry brick piers, take 
one-third to one-half of its cubical contents 
and-add to building. 

For heated sun parlors, enclosed and 
screened, measure as part of the building, and 
use the same rate per cubic foot as remain- 
der of the building. 

The above estimate given on cubical con- 
tents has been prepared to include the 
leveling of the sand in the yard and covering 
same with black dirt; it also includes side- 
walks from the street line to. the house, 
around the house to the alley, window shades 
and screens, mortgage financing charges, 
builders’ profit and realtor’s selling commis- 
sion. 


It is evident that in estimating on a proposed 
structure, measurements will have to be taken 
from a blueprint; but the methods described 
should be easy to adapt to the retail lumber- 
man’s requirements. 
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You're It 


We hear the children at their play, 
“You're it” is what the children say. 
And others play the game of tag, 
Whatever other name they brag. 
When wasters loudly soak the rich, 
Who manufacture what and which, 
Although they hide the tax a bit, 
You're it. 


When nations gather at the board 

With pen in hand, but hand on sword, 
When some build ships, and some build more, 
Until at last provoked to war, 

Though noble speeches may be made 

And gory banners are displayed, 

When there is need of cash and grit, 

You're it. 


The common man like you and me 
May never own a factory, 

Yet when a factory shuts down 
The thing that suffers is the town. 
Whatever agitators claim, 

The net result is still the same: 
When quitters quit and sitters sit, 
You're it. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The Star Spangled Banner, oh, long may it 
waive, 

If you don’t go on record, you have a record 
for that. 

Just when the country is getting on its feet, 
it sits down. 

As for the comics, it’s funny what some 
people laugh at. 


Now is the time for all good men to forget 
about their party. 


The only way to have one people is to have 
one law for all people. 


We used to speed the parting guest. Now 
we part the speeding guest. 


Had a letter from an insane man the other 
day and it was quite a relief. 

Too bad that governors aren’t as good at 
giving orders as agitators are. 

It will be all right if the sitdown strikers do 
it at this summer’s ball games. 


The way to get something for nothing is to 
offer something for the same price, 


Our old friend Arthur Capper wants to make 
income tax eaters pay income tax. 

No country can long exist one-tenth paying 
taxes and the other nine-tenths not. 

Well, we'll be seeing you at the Cape Gir- 
ardeau meeting next Thursday night. 

Mayor La Guardia might also have a collec- 
tion of exhibits of what people fall for. 


Don’t be discouraged. It took the Repub- 
licans 50 years to discover Grover Cleveland. 

Scientists don’t need to dig for specimens 
of primal man. He’s just as primai as he ever 
was. 

Governor Horner designated last Tuesday as 
“Army Day.” Which reminds us we have an 
army. ‘ 


We don’t need to worry much about a world 
war if the one on Spain was the best they 
could do. 

Nothing is forgotten quicker than a depres- 
sion, unless it is the fellow who carried you 
through it. 

A former resident of Michigan, recent events 
convince us that Michigan is a good State to 
come from. 


In the dairy business, taxes are twice as 


much as profits. It’s easy to see who is get- 
ting the cream. 


Ten thousand would-be policemen are taking 
a test in Chicago. One question might be: Who 
is Emily Post? 

The fellows who talk about the “profit sys- 
tem” in good times never think to call it the 
“loss system” in bad. 

The C. I. O. is going to invade Canada, just 
when all our manufacturers were thinking of 
doing the same thing. 

In Spain Messrs, Hitler and Mussolini are 
looking around for an exit, and trying to re- 
member to walk, not run. 

Sitdown strikers have accomplished some- 
thing, if they have no more than cured the 
people who used to “set” down. 

Now if we could only arrange some getdown 
strikes it might cure the people who have been 
accustomed to “git” down. 

Suggested sign for offices of all chiefs of 
police, sheriffs and governors: America Ex- 
pects Every Man Not to Do His Duty. 

Harry Hopkins says that this country is di- 
vided into the haves and have nots. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is the won’t works and wills. 

At this writing the Senate is debating a 
resolution to declare sitdown strikes illegal. It 
might also give its O. K. to the Ten Command- 
ments. 

A Minnesota business man announces that 
he is going to move because private property 
in that state is not protected. The next ques- 
tion, is, where to? 

Russian piece-workers must increase their 
output 20% or take a pay cut. That’s what 
happens when labor takes over industry, and 
then government takes over labor. 


Between Trains 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—For the third time we 
sat down, or stood up, rather, while it sat 
down, with the Wisconsin Retail Hardware 
Association. We had driven most of the 
night and slept most of the afternoon to 
make it, but it was worth it, to see 400 re- 
tailers all under one tent at one time, and 
so perfectly happy about it. 


New Hotstein, Wis.—The Association of 
Commerce took the town in on it, and the 
clubhouse was packed to the—well, it cer- 
tainly would have made one Franklin D. 
Roosevelt jealous. An Irishman brought us, 
a German introduced us, and no wonder it 
was such a meeting with such makings. In 
the forefront was Otto Tagge, the New 
Holstein lumberman that we used to meet 
at Don Montgomery’s convention in Mil- 
waukee in the old days. 


They Didn't Last 


I often think about the past, 

About the friends who didn’t last, 
Great friends when ev’rything was fine, 
About the best of friends of mine 
When we were standing at the bar— 
But now I wonder where they are? 


I often think about the men 

Who slapped me on the shoulder then, 
Who always followed where I led 

And always laughed at what I said. 
They’ve sort of disappeared somehow— 
I wonder where they are right now? 


I often think—well, I get blue 
When I remember one or two. 

It isn’t that I miss them so, 
The fellows that I used to know— 
But when I think about the past, 
I hate to think they didn’t last. 
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QUALITY... 


Long Leaf sells on its 
record for making 
good in all types of 
construction work. 


Its definite superiority 
for substructures and 
framing has been 
proven by perform- 
ance, time and again 
down through the 
years. 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MILLS—WIERGATE, TEX. 











SOUTHWEST 
LUMBER CO. 


Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
WHITE FIR 


Lumber, Box Shook, Crating 


High altitude—Close grained FIR lasts 
longer. 


Owners finest Summer Resort at Cloud- 
croft, New Mexico, with 18 hole Golf 
Course, 9,000 feet high. 




















Eastman - Gardiner 


HARDWOOD CO. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 5—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended March 27, and 
twelve weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 











TWO WEEKS: Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
Te ( ..cetecesebusseees s6naseeeses 123 71,297.000 100 65,469,000 85 59,555,000 81 
EE CE cece ncceneeodeesorreseeceeenceene 171 226,204,000 106 218,770,000 106 238,383,000 116 
EE, EE cc cacecesseeseencmesen ease ees 123 117,663,000 104 144,696,000 105 154,950,000 105 
California Redwood ....cccccccscccccccccces 13 17,694,000 93 20,928,000 115 18,701,000 118 
BOUGNSGR CHPTOGD 2c ccc ccccccscccccsccsssecece 9 6,129,000 130 5,716,000 119 4,992,000 109 
ES Ne errr t ere eT 10 2,015,000 i 6,595,000 153 5,989,000 175 
Northerm Hemlock ...ccccccccsccccccccvcces 20 6,993,000 124 5,456,000 183 3,607,000 127 
E86 wciende6 eed Ce Keene eReeenrs 469 447,995,000 105 467,630,000 103 486,177,000 107 
Hardwoods: 
ane dewenennentiab eee 55* 8,912,000 8S 11,260,000 99 9,965,000 sy 
WUOTENSTE THATOAWOOESD ccccccccccccccccceccccs 20 7,355,000 118 5,758,000 135 4,045,000 92 
Se SED 4c cdcccednd coe ncesrerenees 75 16,267,000 100 17,018,000 109 14,010,000 90 
OO eT TT TTT eer re cee 524 464,262,000 105 484,648,000 104 500,187,000 107 
TWELVE WEEKRKS: 
Softwoods: . ; 
NR eer Tere Core TT eee 126 430,571,000 101 463,595,000 108 438,133,000 9S 
GE eT err rer ee Tere 171 1,053,234,000 8S 1,143,775,000. 100 1,146,210,000 98 
Westerm Pime ..cccccccccccccsccccccesesccece 122 522,019,000 111 811,175,000 122 804,316,000 113 
CE, TEROOGE occ ccccscesvecececsesens 13 106,381,000 106 106,127,000 118 123,873,000 123 
MOBENSGE CHPTORS «co ccccccccccccscccecccceose 9 34,429,000 12 36,629,000 127 33,719,000 133 
PE, EE ocr ctese ese rarer eeeerensces 10 6,254,000 656 36,638,000 155 34,932,000 162 
WOOTEMOTR BIGMIOCCK oc ccccc ccc ccvcccccccence 18 32,065,000 120 23,028,000 215 23,074,000 158 
ND gr ape teweee Cae ee eene oe 469 2,184,953,000 97 2,620,967,000 109 2,604,257,000 105 
Hardwoods: _ 
NE OO LL. ee eer ee 50* 57,260,000 104 85,758,000 128 72,820,000 107 
Northern Hardwoods ........--scscececseces 18 47,573,000 111 37,203,000 156 34,592,000 148 
i ora ne ne ewhw teens waeee 68 104,833,000 107 122,961,000 135 107,412,000 117 
Grand total 2... eee rereeeecnereceveresues 519 2,289,786,000 98 2,743,928,000 110 2,711,669,000 105 


*Units of Production. 





New Plant ls Completed 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C., April 5.—Announce- 
ment is made by the Steele Lumber Co., manu- 
facturer of North Carolina yellow pines, of 
completion of its new plant No. 2 at (R. F. D. 
No. 3) Elizabethtown, N. C. The new plant 
is equipped with a 7-foot band mill, Moore 
cross-circulation dry kilns, and complete plan- 
ing mill, 





















Wagons 


continue to do 
the job cheaper 
and better for 
the practical log- 
ger. 
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LINDSEY WAGON CO. 
Sole Manufacturers LAUREL, MISS. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuincTon, D. C., April 5.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on March 27: 











No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwooods— Mills 1937 1936 1937 1936 
DD oi a's wale ne wemeeeipe 112 84,999,000 89,690,000 358,749,000 410,986,000 
MIN shi ala nici kld So ieee wig avers 171 764,383,000 378,844,000 1,054,660,000 999,633,000 
si... Eee eee 124 332,531,000 237,854,000 1,257,973,000 1,283,921,000 
California Redwood ............ 13 80,172,000 47,432,000 276,565,000 284,024,000 
WOUCNOTH CHPPORD 2.6. ccccccccce 9 8,106,000 7,164,000 151,478,000 152,773,000 
eee ee or 10 13,191,000 7,106,000 111,386,000 113,131,000 
Northern Hemlock ............. 11 13,831,000 7,266,000 112,797,000 95,309,000 
Total Softwoods ........... 450 1,297,213,000 775,356,000 3,323,608,000 3,339,777,000 

Hard woods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... 751 30,596,000 27,339,000 109,311,000 102,923,000 
Northern Hardwoods* .......... 17 20,352,000 14,746,000 105,358,000 127,152,000 

Total Hardwoods .........cce> 68 50,948,000 42,085,000 214,669,000 230,075,000 

DOCK) EMMDEP oc cccccccccccces 507 1,348,161,000 817,441,000 3,538,277,000 3,569,852,000 
eer 75 53,104,000 51,029,000 59,925,000 61,162,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch flooring... 19 17,628,000 17,036,000 = 15,685,000 —-21,086,000 

*Unfilled orders reported by 11 and 17 mills respectively; stocks by 20 mills. 


7Units. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasuH., April 7.—The 171 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended April 3 reported: 
Production 231,688,000 
Shipments 232,747,000 0.46% over production 
Orders 259,055,000 11.81% over production 

A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
ave weekly cut for thirteen weeks: 

voa¥0 


EES Within otatnlaeie’s oasarue Wes a ee ee 99,548,000 

BRUINS , “chia af aconecniay a aewttiecdas x cicmieiiet iets 89,843,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

GONE EE Adee edos niu eee sok 115,844,000 


A group of 171 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended April 3 was 231,688,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows :ungnea 





. Shipments Orders Orders 
er 110,116,000 119,211,000 219,989,000 
Domestic 

cargo 83,892,000 82,279,000 415,055,000 
Export 14,934,000 33,760,000 149,308,000 
Local 23,805,000 ye Sere 

232,747,000 259,055,000 784,352,000 


A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as 


follows: Aver for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 13 wks. ended 
April 3, April 3, April 4, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 115,844,000 89,843,000 99,548,000 
Shipments 116,374,000 97,044,000 96,384,000 
Orders 129,528,000 98,592,000 97,731,000 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or eans, La., April 7.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended April 3: 


Average weekly number of mills, 121; 
Units, 103 


Totals for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 56,432,000 
Actual DYOGUCUHON ...-.ccecccevere 68,370,000 
Be RE rT et ee 63,775,000 
COPUOPE WOORIVER 6c cc ciicwiciccoecns 57,983,000 


Number of mills, 121; Units 100 
On March 20, 1937 
WIMEIION GPOOTE 66 ccc cctwnscvevser 83,497,000 
ener re rr 287,574,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 


Unit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 


Grading Classes Started 


Tacoma, WasH., April 3.—Free classes in 
lumber grading were started at the American 
Legion hall here this week by the Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection” Bureau. Approximately one 
hundred and fifty Tacoma lumber mill em- 
ployees are attending the classes, which are be- 
ing held in conjunction with the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. The classes will 
meet weekly for the next three months. Similar 
classes are being held in Longview and on 
Grays Harbor as a means of better acquainting 
mill employees with the products they handle. 
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High Look-out Tower of Wood 
Built by CCC 


PortLANnb, Ore., April 3—A monument to 
the strength of wood construction and, inci- 
dentally, to the ability of CCC workers to 
accomplish successfully whatever job comes to 
hand, has risen in the far-flung pine forest 
area of central Oregon. It is a 100-foot tower, 
sweeping skyward to the height of a nine- or 
ten-story building. Although completed but 
recently, it already has withstood the buffeting 
of some very severe winds. 

The tower is of all-wood construction, despite 
its unusual height. Preservative-treated Doug- 
las fir was used, and the split-ring device 
recently developed to increase the structural 
strength of wood was employed. All work on 
the tower was done by CCC youths, who 
carried the job to completion without a single 
casualty. The tree troopers worked high in the 
air like veteran steeple-jacks and liked it. 

The tower is built in the Malheur national 





Connectors make a sturdy structure of this 100-foot 

forest fire look-out tower built of treated fir on 

Fraser Point in the Malheur national forest, central 
Oregon 


forest, about 35 miles northeast of the Burns, 
on what is known as Fraser Point, and will be 
used as a fire lookout station. 

Forest Service officials are particularly proud 
of the job as an example of what may be 
accomplished with wood in competition with 
other building materials. 


West Coast Railroad Shop 
Extremely Busy 


Tacoma, WasuH., April 3.—The Northern 
Pacific Railway shops at South Tacoma are 
busily engaged on orders now on file calling 
for the rebuilding of more than 7,000 cars 
within the next few months. Logging com- 
panies, fruit producers, construction companies 
and automobile manufacturers are reported to 
be rushing orders for everything from locomo- 
tives to flat cars, and in consequence the shops 
are turning out from twelve to fourteen recon- 
ditioned cars a day. Orders now on file call 
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for “remaking” 3,284 box cars. Lumbering 
companies have orders in for log bunks for 200 
flat logging cars. One hundred and twenty-five 
cement cars are being fitted up for hauling 
cement to Coulee Dam, and 250 cars already 
have been sent to Coulee Dam for this pur- 
pose. The shops expect to turn out fifty-two 
rebuilt locomotives by the end of August. 





Plans Railroad to Tap Large 
Timber Stand 


CENTRALIA, WAsH., April 3.—Arrangements 
are being completed by the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. for the construction of a logging rail- 
way from the old Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railway’s Willapa Harbor branch to 
tap its large timber holdings in southwestern 
Lewis County, north of Ryderwood. Reports 
reaching here indicate that right-of-way for the 
line is being acquired by the Chehalis Western 
Railway Co., a Weyerhaeuser subsidiary. The 
railway this week was granted permission by 
the Lewis County commissioners to cross four 
county roads. Indications are that the logging 
railway would leave the Milwaukee line at a 
point about ten miles west of Chehalis, and that 
some ten miles of logging road would be built, 
which would open up an extensive body of tim- 
ber. The line could be extended as desired, 
until it would tap from 50,000 to 60,000 acres 
of timber lying north of the Long-Bell holdings 
in southeastern Lewis County. The timber 
would be taken to Puget Sound by rail via 
Chehalis, it was indicated. Donald MacDonald, 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser operations at Vail 
in southern Thurston County, will be in charge 
of the new operation, it is understood here. 
Logging would start next year, and would ex- 
tend over a period of fifteen to twenty years. 





Buys Coastal Steamer 


San Francisco, Catir., April 3—The Law- 
rence-Philips Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, is 
reported to have purchased the steamer “Co- 
vena,” with a cargo capacity of approximately 
2,000,000 board feet, from the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. The vessel will operate between Grays 
Harbor and Los Angeles harbor. 





Organize Chemical Plant 


PHEtps, Wis., April 5.—Organization of the 
Northwood Chemical Co., to manufacture chem- 
ical products through wood processing, has been 
announced by E. T. Olson. He said that the 
company will purchase the C. M. Christensen 
& Co. plant here, and will probably erect a 
laboratory and office building and fiber plant 
near the property. About 120 persons will be 
employed, he added. 





Huge Vancouver Island Timber 
Tract Is Purchased 


Vancouver, B. C., April 5.—Approximately 
700 million feet of standing timber, known in 
this section as the Salmon River timberlands, on 
Vancouver Island, has been purchased by the 
recently incorporated Salmon River Logging 
Co. (Ltd.) in connection with Timberland Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), New Westminster, from the 
Memekay Timber Co. (Ltd.). J. G. Robson, 
founder and president of the Timberland Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), is president of the newly cre- 
ated company. The former concern was 
founded in 1910, and has been operating saw- 
mills in British Columbia ever since. 

C. Dewey Anderson, long associated with his 
father, P. B. Anderson, in the Greenpoint Log- 
ging Co., is vice president and general manager 
of the Salmon River Logging Co. (Ltd.), and 
his father will also be an active associate. 

The big tract of timber just purchased is gen- 
erally regarded as one of the finest remaining 
stands of big timber on Vancouver Island. A 
staff of engineers is already surveying the ter- 
ritory for an outlet to salt water at Sayward. 
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of Their Kind 


Small Timbers—4x4’s and 4x6’s 
are always in demand—and 


when you give your customers 
these strong, durable Zimmerman 
Timbers you know 


Long Leaf 
they'll deliver satisfaction. 


Likewise Zimmerman Dimension 
is “Tops” in its class—cut from 
the Cream of our timber—our in- 
comparable Common because the 
Uppers are included. 


Zimmerman Long Leaf is manu- 
factured for dealers who realize 
that quality merchandise is the 
surest path to business success. 


We'll welcome a letter from you 
as to your needs in Dimension 
and Timbers. 


JABENTLEY LUMBER CQ. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 





FOR QUICK SALE 


220 million feet for $1.00 per M, 90% Yel- 
low Fir, within 5 miles of railroad and tide- 
water, price includes Millsite and Townsite. 
Some terms. 


BRACHER TIMBER CO. 
109 amen ~~ —- ORE. 


Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


Primavera, Rosewood, Mahogany, 
Guanacaste, Cedar -- Logs 


F.C. LUTHI & CO., EW ontcans ca. 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
Hotel 
Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 
All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 


Manager 
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Here’s What's New— 


Modern Hardware Display Equip- 
ment Described and Illustrated 


W. C. Heller & Co., 1471 Miller St., Mont- 
pelier, Ohio, manufacturers of display counters, 
cabinets and cases, and accessories including 
price holders, glass compartinents, brackets and 
rub rails, have made available for distribution 
their new folder No. 
121. This is a 12-page, 
standard file size book- 
let containing illustra- 
tions of a large variety 
of display equipment 
manufactured by the 
company, together with 
sizes, net prices and 
construction specifica- 
tions. The booklet is 
devoted exclusively to 
hardware and tool coun- 
ters and cases. There is 
also a pamphlet, recently published, containing 
the same type of information about modern 
cabinets and drawers for nails, bolts, screws 
and drills. Copies of either or both publica- 
tions will be sent to lumber dealers who request 
them, 











National Advertising to Help Dealers 
Sell Screens 


Zip-In, frameless, all-bronze fly screens, 
manufactured by The Cincinnati Fly Screen 
Co., Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
being advertised on a national basis in popular 
media as an aid to dealers in helping them 
to create a demand for the product. Each 
screen is packed in.a strong fiber carton, which 
can be used for storage when the screen is 
not in use during the winter months, and the 
cartons enable the dealer to display his screen 
stock effectively. Only a few sizes are required 
to meet all the needs of customers, and this 
results in reduced inventories. 


Announces Increase in Advertising 


For New Caulking Gun 


The Calbar Paint and Varnish Co., 2612 N. 
Martha St., Philadelphia, Pa., announces an 
increase in its advertising appropriation for 
the remainder of the fiscal year. The new 
schedule calls for insertions to be run in dealer 
and contractor publications through the spring, 
summer and fall months. The advertising mes- 
sages are directed to contractors and other buy- 
ers, and are expected to give added impetus 
to dealer sales of Calbar Caulk-O-Seal and 
the new Calbar Pressure Gun. Conservative 
estimates place the number of buying readers 
of the advertising at 300,000. Complete dealer 
information about the Calbar Pressure Gun is 
available on request. 


Design and Build Lightweight 
Portable Tie Mill 


What has been described as a “watch fob” 
mill, because of its light weight and diminutive 
size, has just been designed and manufactured 
by The Cunningham Machinery Corp., Shreve- 
port, La., and delivered to Bond & Van Eaton, 
Atoka, Okla. The mill is only five feet overall, 
from drive pulley end of mandrel to outside 
edge of all-steel carriage. It was delivered to 
the customer in a V-8 pick-up truck. The 
carriage is all-steel with 24-in. opening double- 
beam blocks; the frame is lightweight channel 
iron; set works have machine-cut teeth on the 
ratchet, which is worked by the sawyer. Four 
sets of 6-in. trucks, which are precision 
matched work on a 24-ft. trackway. The cen- 
ter section of the trackway now has two large 


wheels, and the carriage and 3-in, belt feed 
are loaded on that section, serving as a car- 
riage bed, with two other sections of trackway. 
It is pulled by a tractor or truck. The mill can 
be moved easily. Full information on this 
modern tie mill will be supplied on request to 
the manufacturer. 


Entire Line of Trucks Re-Designed 
for Efficiency and Convenience 


For the first time in its history, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., 606 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, has changed its entire line of motor 
trucks at one time. The complete new line, 
just announced, consists of 26 models, 27 wheel- 
bases, and sizes ranging from small %4-ton units 
to big 10 to 15-ton six-wheelers, The changes 
include many engineering improvements to 
make the trucks sturdier and more economical 
to operate, and a lot of attention has been 
given to streamline styling. The new models 
provide universally standardized cab-to-rear- 
axle dimensions to permit body interchange- 
ability, and mounting of standard length bodies 
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of live coals, producing results similar to those 
obtained with an underfeed stoker. A sample 
copy of the booklet may be obtained by writing 
to the publisher. 


New Mailing Pieces Describe 
All-Purpose Woodworker 


DeWalt Products Corp., Lancaster, Penna., 
manufacturer of woodworking machinery, has 
just issued two new mailing pieces illustrating 
and describing the large variety of uses for 
which the DeWalt woodworker is designed. 
The two pieces are characterized chiefly by 
the excellence of their illustrations and the 
brevity of the reading matter. The number of 
woodworking operations that can be accom- 
plished with the saw is limited only by the 
ingennity of the operator. Cutting tools oper- 
ate apove and parallel to the work, keeping 
layout marks always in full view. The ma- 
chine is so flexible that all material, regardless 
of what the operation, is handled in one direc- 
tion, along a stationary guide strip. The fact 
that material need not be swung or tilted, saves 
about 50 percent of the floor space usually 
required. The operator can use a standard 
extension table for every operation. All tools 
are driven direct from the motor shaft, result- 
ing in a saving of power. It will cut material 
from one to 16 inches thick, and will cross-cut 





Note the attractive stream-lined hood and cowl of this International Model D-60, with chain-stake body, 
creased fenders, sturdy steel cab having adjustable one-piece V-type ventilating windshield. For 
any of the twenty-six new International models, special body types are quickly available 


of stock sizes. Front axles have been set back 
and rear axles and cabs relocated for better 
load distribution. Greater power has been pro- 
vided without sacrifice of fuel economy. Heli- 
cal-gear transmissions, with direct fourth 
speed and fuel-saving overdrive in fifth, pro- 
vide outstanding advantages, especially in long- 
distance hauling. Hydraulic brakes are standard 
equipment. All-steel cabs have wide doors, 
and are designed for convenience. The trucks 
are thoroughly modern in appearance, with 
creased fenders, streamline hood and cowl, and 
V-type ventilating windshield. 


Book on Hand Firing Method Is 


in Heavy Demand by Dealers 


The “Which End?” booklet, published by 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., Transportation Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, continues to be in demand 
from retailers, who have used approximately 
100,000 copies for distribution to householders. 
The book describes the “alternate method” of 
hand firing. This method permits gasses to be 
burned as rapidly as they are released from 
the coal, thus preventing smoke. It is a simple, 
yet scientific method which exposes a minimum 
of fresh coal surface to the maximum amount 


material up to 33 inches wide. Copies of both 
mailing pieces will be sent to those who request 
them. 


Demand for Farm Gates Reported 
Stronger Than Before 


Rowe Mfg. Co., Galesburg, IIl., reports that 
early spring sales of “Can’t-Sag” gates to lum- 
ber dealers, indicate the consistent demand over 
a period of years will be greatly exceeded this 
season. These gates, solidly built and strongly 
reinforced, have met favor among farmers, not 
only because of their durability, but because 
of their attractive price. Complete catalogs 
and price lists to dealers are available on appli- 
cation to the company. 


Truck Transformation Booklets 
Available to Dealers 


1937 descriptive literature on the Thornton 
Four Rear Wheel Drive has just been an- 
nounced by Thornton Tandem Co., 5124 Braden 
St., Detroit, Mich. Since the equipment is 
commonly applied to Ford and Chevrolet 
chassis, a separate edition has been issued for 
each, The books, of different colors, are simi- 
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lar in every way except for the respective 
installation views of each make of truck. The 
second page tells, in simple language, how the 
transformations are made. Page three de- 
scribes the Thornton design, and page four 
points out its practical advantages. The fifth 
page in each book presents performance data 
in terms of road speeds, gear ratios, rim pull 
and grade ability. The literature is available 
to any dealer who writes for it. 


Offers Prices.and Samples of Dealer 
Job Signs 


For the dealer who appreciates the value of 
neat, well-preserved job signs, and has limited 
facilities for producing them, The John Igel- 
stroem Co., Massillon, Ohio, offers an economi- 
cal service. Two-color signs in fast-to-light 
inks can be delivered in about 10 days from 
the time that copy is received. Trial orders 
are invited, and samples and prices are avail- 
able to dealers who request them. Nine standard 
color combinations are offered. 


Red Cedar Shingle Meet 


(Continued from Page 55) 


tors and architects, and told of the check the 
agency is keeping on architects that are build- 
ing shingle-covered houses. 

The subject of cedar by-products was intro- 
duced by Earl McNair, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Robert McNair Shingle Co., 
Vancouver, B. C. It was his belief that much 
of the log now wasted could be used for pro- 
ducing a by-product of merit. Considerable 
discussion followed this suggestion, and in the 
end the board was instructed to give considera- 
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tion to establishing a research department to 
determine the possibilities of by-product manu- 
facture. Any special action by the board will 
be deferred, however, until a report is received 
from Manager Woodbridge, who is making 
investigation in the East. 

Shingle manufacturers were well pleased 
over announcement of a lower freight rate on 
shingles to points east of Chicago, and extended 
a vote of thanks to K. C. Bachelder, traffic 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, for his co-operation with the traffic 
committee, and to P. H. Olwell, chairman of 
the Bureau’s traffic committee. 

Henry Hilke, superintendent Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., this city, discussed 
some improvements in the manufacture of 
shingles which he has been able to institute 
in his company’s plant. He told of his im- 
proved method of cutting the shingle blocks, 
to secure smoother butts and greater percent- 
age of edge-grain. He has devised a new 
method of putting a steel band all around the 
shingle bundle which has improved the appear- 
ance of the bundle, and lessens breakage. He 
has improved the repress machine, whereby the 
bundle is pressed sidewise as well as endwise. 
In applying labels, the paste pot and brush have 
been discarded for a gummed label which is 
applied with a roller. He has also invented 
and manufactured a projector, which will 
project a line along the shingle to guide the 
sawyer in properly trimming the shingles, 
resulting in the saving of timber. The ma- 
chine also projects a line to determine 12-inch 
and 8-inch clears. The sawyer can see just 
where to cut. This has resulted in an increase 
in output, and an increase in percentage of 
No. 1 shingles produced. 
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Not long ago a —~o 
manufacturing company sold a 
lot of hemlock dimension, or- 
dinary sizes, for $8 a thousand. 
This is a “top notch” price, and 
at the same time it is an indi- 
cation in the early history of 
the. prosperity of hemlock—now 
being inaugurated—where that 
wood will go in market value. 
Two years ago such a price 
could not have been obtained; 
two years hence it is likely that 
it will be impossible to buy hem- 
lock dimension at that figure. 


The editors of the Lumber- 
man who, on the night the pa- 
per goes to press, are obliged 
to be around till all hours of 
the night and morning, are of 
the opinion that the story cur- 
rent in certain circles about the 
“ghost: of the morgue” is a 
sheer fabrication. The building 
formerly occupied by the city 
as a morgue is across Dear- 
born street directly opposite 
the Lumberman headquarters, 
and if ghosts or other beings 
of a like character are prowl- 
ing around they would likely 
be seen by others than the 
Laflin street lumberman, who 
drove along Dearborn to the 
Polk street depot late one 
night. In the early hours of 
the morning a couple of weeks 
ago there was a rumpus across 
the street, but a hasty investi- 
gation showed that it was made 
by levee rounders actuated by 
different spirits than those 





which it is claimed have ex- 
hibited themselves at the Dear- 
born street windows of the old 
dead house. 

ee ee @ 

The next thing on the pro- 
gramme is wood pulp. Several] 
of our prominent capitalists 
are making a study of that 
business with a view to em- 
barking on the manufacture at 
no distant date; but it seems a 
very hard matter to get at the 
bottom of, and ideas vary so 
that a man hardly knows what 
to believe. One manufacturer 
will assert that pulp made from 
pine is no use, and cannot be 
made to advantage anyway, 
while another will hold a con- 
trary opinion. 

ee @ ® 


Many newspapers have sup- 
ported the interstate commerce 
law for the same reason that 
gave rise to the popular clamor 
for its passage — practically, 
anything to beat the railroads. 
Such publications find it diffi- 
cult to see anything in the ef- 
fect of the law, so far as the 
effect has been felt, that does 
not strengthen the position 
they have taken as to its merits. 


The Chicago Tribune, for in-|k 


stance, opens its Monday morn- 
ing review of the business sit- 
uation with this paragraph: 
“The interstate commerce law 
is a factor in the trade of the 
country which could not be 
foreseen in 1885, when there 
were visible evidences of the 





return of good times, but of 
late it has been the one potent 
stimulus of transactions.” * * * 
Merchants and manufacturers, 
whose interests are most closely 
connected with the business of 
transportation, regard the dis- 
turbance of established condi- 
tions with great suspicion, if 
not with positive apprehension. 
s + 8 


California is said to be hav- 
ing a wonderful boom in build- 
ing. Late reports from that re- 
gion intimate that there is not 
the lumber there to supply the 
demand, which is borne out by 
the fact that consumers have 
been compelled to call upon the 
East for white pine to help 
them out. The southern part of 
the State especially is showing 
remarkable development, and 
the amount of new building in 
—- there is described as 

eyond anything which the 
State has ever known. The cut 
of redwood is mainly relied 
upon to meet the consumptive 
requirement of that region, and 
the production of that lumber 
is carefully regulated by the 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which controls the mar- 
et. 

e *# @ 

The Wisconsin River Log 
Driving Association at a recent 
meeting elected Alexander 
Stewart, Wausau, president; F. 
P. Hixon, Merrill, secretary- 
treasurer, and John Landers, 
Merrill, general manager. 
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Yellow Pine, 
Hardwoods, 
Cypress, 
West Coast 
Products, 
Treated Items, 
Hardwood 
Flooring, 





Let us tell you more about our 
exceptional facilities for serving 
your needs in well-manufactured 
Short Leaf, Southern Hardwoods, 
etc. 


Our broad service includes straight 
or mixed cars of Yellow Pine and 
Hardwoods, Piling, Car Material, 
Grain Doors, Treated Stock, etc. 
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MISSOURI 





CALCASIEU 
YELLOW PINE 








Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 





prevent stain. 
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ORIGINAL 
|| GROWTH 


Shortleaf Pine 


Dependable shippers of 
quality Flooring, Fin- 
Siding. 
Mouldings, No. 1 & 2 
v] K. D. Eased Edge Di- 
fq mension, Large Struc- 
tural Timbers, Squares, 
85% 
tion Kiln Dried Stock. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., April 5.— Compared with 
recent spring seasons prior to 1935, the volume 
of business being booked at retail yards shows 
a twenty to thirty percent increase, and this 
trend is reflected in the report just released by 
the Massachusetts Co-operative Bank League, 
whose member banks in February approved 
home building loans aggregating $3,271,300, a 
gain over the same period in 1936 of well over 
a million dollars. The chief problem faced by 
material dealers today is that of restoring de- 
pleted stocks and rounding out assortments. 
The yard man who comes into the market to- 
day with a large schedule of yard sizes of 
West Coast fir, finds it impossible to place the 
order for loading earlier than late June, and 
that means delivery in July or August. He 
turns to his old love, eastern spruce, now on 
practically the same price level, only to learn 
that here again the mills are literally swamped 
with orders for spring delivery, with most mill 
yards bare of standard sizes, and anticipated 
production of the next sixty to ninety days 
entirely sold out. As a promising source of 
supply for yard stock—in this emergency—the 
outlook at the mills in Maine and the eastern 
Provinces is none too rosy, for which a greatly 
reduced log input in New Brunswick, coupled 
with strong buying pressure near home and in 
England, there will surely be a reduced sup- 
ply seeking an outlet in New England and New 
York. The situation in the hardwood field is 
equally tense, affected primarily by the winter 
floods in the South, also by higher wage costs 
of production which have sent prices to a new 
high, and available supplies to a new low. As 
a necessary offset to these higher costs, the 
better grades of gum have advanced $25 to $30 
a thousand, and the top quality of oak flooring 
is higher by $22 to $25 than six months ago. 
At the eastern maple and birch mills, produc- 
tion is covered by orders at prices ranging from 
15 to 25 percent higher than last fall. A buyer 
who has just returned from a tour of the Adi- 
rondack and Pennsylvania mills was able to 
locate no unsold lots of maple on the yards of 
the smaller portable mills, while the larger 
plants had order files that absorbed all cur- 
rent production many months in advance. One 
effect of this strain between supply and demand 
in maple and birch is seen in the sharply in- 
creased demand for mahogany at the wood- 
working and furniture plants. One of the 
larger mahogany manufacturing plants in the 
country is located here in Boston. During the 
depression period, its capacity to supply dry 
mahogany as wanted was seldom, if ever, tested, 
but today it is rushing in fresh log supplies 
from Central America, Mexico and Africa 
and operating the huge plant to capacity in an 
effort to supply the rapidly developing de- 
mand. 

Order files in the local intercoastal offices in- 
dicate that practically every consignment arriv- 
ing here from the West Coast during the next 
ninety days will go direct to the retail yards 
in filling old orders, and it is felt that the 
wholesale distribution yards will find it very 
difficult to reassemble a complete stock of 
grades and sizes from which the dealers may 
draw small lots as wanted. 

Fear of a strike of truckmen and stevedores 
along the Boston waterfront has been partly 
allayed, as most of the truck owners have 
agreed to accept the “closed shop” plan. One 
of the larger operators in general trucking, 
which hauls much of the lumber away from the 
terminals and maintains a high wage scale upon 
an open-shop basis, refuses to deal with union 
agents. There are threats that union labor will 
refuse to load or unload lumber to or from 
these trucks. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—Cargo 
deliveries at the terminals have been resumed. 
All boats arrived in March left the West 


Coast after the marine strike ended on Feb. 
4; they dropped at the terminals a total of 
8,917,344 feet of fir and hemlock lumber and 
red cedar shingles, of which latter there were 
14,000 bundles. Every stick of fir and hem- 
lock went direct to the retail yards in the 
process of filling old orders and, as the 
wholesale distribution yards had moved every 
foot of dimension and boards, the spot mar- 
ket is still barren of available stock at any 
price. Buying pressure is strong and it is 
agreed that there is a long list of willing 
buyers at premium prices for every unsold 
parcel when offered. Most ship space avail- 
able through June has been taken up. For 
such June space as is still open, offices here 
have quite uniformly fixed the discount on 
fir at $3 from page 15% of West Coast List 
No. 32, and on hemlock at $5. All prices 
are subject to revision in the event of strikes, 
or of mill or transportation advances. Late 
advices from well informed circles on the 
West Coast indicate no changes_ before 
June 1 in the mill discount for forward 
loading beyond June. For this reason, we 
hear of no orders being booked for loading 
at the mills beyond July 1. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Orders have _ been 
booked to absorb all mill production well into 
June. At the moment there is little if any 
selling pressure at the production end, for, 
with the log input in New Brunswick sharply 
curtailed by a mild and almost snowless 
winter, while demand for lumber is strong 
in the home market and very pressing in the 
English export trade, as well as throughout 
New England and New York, the mills are 
not inclined to overload their order files at 
present prices. All price advances in recent 
months are firmly held, and if the river mills 
do not get their log drives down to the mill 
booms promptly to permit early operation of 
the plants, the growing strain between sup- 
ply and demand will become embarrassing. 





Special Ladder 27 Feet High 


The W. W. Babcock Co, Bath, N. Y. 
manufacturer of spruce ladders for all pur- 
poses, recently designed and built the ladder 
shown in the accompanying photograph. The 


ig 





ladder was made to meet the special require- 
ments of a public utility company. When in 
position for use it is 27 feet high. Spruce stock 
was used, and the back was equipped with oak 
bars and braces for rigidity. A new booklet, 
known as No. 16, describes the company’s 
standard items, and tells something of its fa- 
cilities for producing special ladders for un- 
usual requirements. The book is available for 
distribution, 
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There is very little stock on the mill yards of 
the sizes in most common use—dry or green— 
such as 2x3- and 2x4-inch scantling and the 
5-, 6- and 8-inch boards. Ruling prices are 
quoted in detail on another page. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—The call for spruce 
lath is active, and offerings limited at $6 
for the 1%-inch, and $6.50 for the 15-inch, 
delivered at Boston rate points. Eastern 
white cedar extras and clears are well sold 
up, and firm at $5 and $4.50 per thousand, 
respectively, for the better known brands. 
The 2nd clears and clear walls are in ample 
supply, and sell at $3.75@4. West Coast red 
cedars, all-rail direct from the mills, deliv- 
ered, are firm at $5.24 for the No. 1 Perfec- 
tions, with the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1 at 
$4.69; No. 2, $3.89; and No. 3, $3.04. The local 
storage yards have been swept clean of the 
better grades—the 18-inch Perfections and 
the 16-inch No. 1. There are small lots avail- 
able of the 16-inch No. 2 at $3.55, and No. 3 
at $2.85. Two waterborne lots, totaling 14,000 
bundles, were discharged here last week, but 
none of these found their way to the storage 
yards, and the assumption is that they were 
backhauled in filling old orders. With the 
new water rate on shingles advanced to 70 
cents per hundred pounds, and the all-rail 
rate dropped from 103% cents to 70 cents as 
of April 16, direct rail shipments will have 
a new and strong appeal for the retail deal- 
ers. With space in the ships at a premium, 
the wholesale storage yards may turn to the 
railroads as a means for rebuilding their 
stocks. Two distributors here have already 
adopted this plan. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS—Demand for 
maple and birch is far in excess of produc- 
tion, and the mills are extremely cautious 
when booking new business, and are not in- 
clined to accept orders at present prices 
for later delivery. Most small mills have 
no unsold stock on the yards, and the larger 
plants are heavily oversold. Inch and thicker 
birch is firm and active. The call for thick 
maple from the heel shops is very urgent. 
For 8/4 common and select in long lengths, 
the price is quite steady at $90, while the 
old No. 2 grade in cross-cut short lengths, 
to yield 90 percent usable for heels, is gen- 
erally held at $95. One of the largest buy- 
ers in New England placed an order within 
a week for a half million feet at the re- 
ported price of $93. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A careful check-up of the local trade situa- 
tion develops one striking fact that is causing 
real concern among the executives of many of 
the larger retail yards—and that is the increas- 
ing difficulty of securing adequate supplies for 
meeting the steadily increasing demand for the 
delivery of lumber to home construction pro)- 
ects. This apparently applies to all varieties 
and grades of lumber, coarse framing and 
boards, as well as finish in either the hard- 
woods or softwoods, for there is general com- 
plaint of delayed deliveries from the mills, 
and the summary withdrawal of stock sheets 
and price lists by leading shippers at the 
producing centers. The outlook for fir and 
hemlock dimension and boards from the West 
Coast. and for merchantable spruce from 
the: East,- is particularly difficult, as the 
leading producers in both of these widely 
separated sections have booked all the or- 
ders they can hope to ship in the next three 
months. Between eighteen and twenty mil- 
lion feet of fir and hemlock have been landed 
at the local terminals through March. Near- 
ly every lot was in the form of a mill order, 
and the few lots that were unsold when 
loaded had been disposed of well in advance 
of arrival. All terminals here are practically 
clear of unsold lots, and the wholesale of- 
fices here feel that it will be many months 
—possibly six—before they will be able to 
assemble a complete assortment of grades 
and sizes of dimension at the distribution 
yards. No mill order business calling for 
loading before June is being accepted today 
and much of the June space has already been 
taken. For June loading, some dimension 
business is being booked, and the discount is 
quite uniformly $3 off page 15% of the West 
Coast manual. This applies to fir, and the 
differential on hemlock is $2. The freight 
rate by water for lots in excess of 12,000 
feet is $14. The water rate for shingles has 
been advanced to 70 cents a hundred pounds, 
while the all-rail transcontinental rate on 
cedar shingles to points east of Chicago has 
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been reduced from 103% cents to 70 cents 
effective April 16. Many of the local yards 
have orders placed with the eastern mills 
for spruce dimension and boards, but here 
again there is delay in making shipments, 
as most of the larger mills have cut and 
shipped all of their last year’s log supply, 
and those located on the rivers will have no 
logs until the new drives come along in 
late May or June. There is no selling pres- 
sure here by mill representatives, as ship- 
pers are inclined to wait until the market 
takes definite form. The price basis for small 
dimension by rail at Harlem River rate 
points continues at $37@$38, with the random 
sizes at $1 to $2 less. The old practice of 
shipping unsold cargoes of random spruce on 
consignment to supply the early spring de- 
mand, is not being followed this year, as the 
mills are able to make definite sales before 
the cargo is loaded, and at prices within $1 
and $2 of the all-rail base. The call for 
spruce lath is strong, but mill stocks are 
low, and rail orders are limited to part car- 
loads, at a price range of $6.50@$6.75. 

E. K, Harroun, head of tha Watertown 
(N. Y.) wholesale firm of J. E. Harroun & 
Son, with Mrs. Harroun, returned to New 
York recently from an extensive cruise in 
southern waters, which included a stop at 
the Panama Canal. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Demand for lumber has been holding up 
well, and the chief problem is to get prompt 
delivery of some of the stocks ordered. The 
millmen have a large amount of business on 
hand, and so are not disposed to take orders 
for delivery for any extended period ahead. 
The arrival of seasonable spring weather has 
given stimulus to building operations and 
also to reordering on the part of many re- 
tailers whose stocks are low. 

HARDWOODS—Demand is not quite as ac- 
tive as it was a short time ago, but whole- 
salers are still receiving numerous inquiries 
and anticipate a busy spring. A good many 
consuming plants placed their orders some 
weeks ago and still have a supply on hand. 
Prices are a little easier in some woods, in- 
cluding sap gum. 

WESTERN PINES—Prices are holding 
about steady after recent advances in some 
lines. Retailers are not carrying much stock, 
but are adding to it as needed. Larger con- 
sumption is expected this spring than for 
several years past. 

NORTHERN PINE—The logging input 
in some sections was on a larger scale than 
was expected, as snowfall was better during 
the latter part of the winter. 
well maintained. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market has 
been very active and air dried roofers and 
small dressed framing are in larger demand 
and stronger. Practically all items have been 
moving, and although the weather is now 
good, millmen are having difficulty keeping 
their old customers Satisfied with prompt ship- 
ment. The Federal Government has not 
been such an active buyer recently. Better 
grades of finish, rough and dressed, have been 
very active, and northern and eastern mar- 
kets are coming to life at a time when the 
unsold surplus of any one width at any mill, 
large or small, is very low indeed. The 
southern yards are still taking in a great 
deal of good lumber, also rough box boards, 
and small green framing to be dried out on 
the vards and then ripped into roofers etc. 
Prices on the better grades are strong, and 
have been for some weeks. Demand from 
southern yards for rough stock widths of 
box lumber has been good, and the price is 
stronger today than it was thirty days ago, 
because good air dried lumber is hard to 
buy at any price for quick shipment. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, air dried roofers were being 
offered at from $18 to $18.50 f. o. b. cars, 
Georgia Main Line rate, but now most mills 
are quoting $18.50 for 6-inch, and slightly 
more for 8- and 10-inch widths. Prices of 
Carolina mills did not suffer as much as 
those of mills farther South, because their sup- 
Ply was limited and they were so located as to 
be able to make truck deliveries to Baltimore, 
Washington etc. at good prices. The price 
on small framing, dressed, has also strength- 
ened. Demand for dressed and resawn stock 
box, as well as crating lumber, dressed, has 
been very good. There is also a good de- 
mand for hardwood dunnage, which is very 
scarce. Production is showing an increase, 
but not particularly on the part of small 


Prices are 
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mills. These small mills are having diffi- 
culty financing new timber tracts because 
of high prices asked, and in addition many 
millmen, also farmers, are paying more at- 
tention to farming while the profits from 
that source are good. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—While demand 
keeps up, the price range has not remained 
uniformly high. Roofers, for instance, are 
stated to have dropped from $31 to $27, as 
a result directly of resumption of shipments 
from the West Coast. The other classifica- 
tions seem to have held their own very well, 
and there is even said to have been a fur- 
ther advance in certain items. Available 
stocks are none too plentiful, and good dry 
lumber remains scarce, so delays often occur 
in filling orders. 

CYPRESS—Cypress is being sought for 
many purposes. The mills find themselves 
in a strong position, and quotations are 
steady. Local yards feel impelled to aug- 
ment their assortments. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Mills are in a position 
to dispose of their stocks as fast as they 
can be made ready for the market. Heavy 
rains in the South have interfered with pro- 
duction, as the ground was too soft for log- 
ging. Seasoning was also slowed up. The 
range of values is maintained. 


WESTERN WoOODS—Increasing receipts 
have perhaps taken off a little of the edge 
of Douglas fir demand, but western pine 
stocks are stated to continue in urgent de- 
mand, with the available supplies by no 
means large. Distributors are still taking 
up lumber of good quality to take care of 
the requirements of this and other eastern 
markets. 


HARDWOODS—Distributors here are bus- 
ier than they were in March. Finding stocks 
is more difficult than finding buyers. High 
grade stocks are being freely taken up. 
Furniture factories and other consumers are 
absorbing stocks on a liberal scale, while 
the export business also takes up an im- 
pressive share of the production. Quoted 
prices are paid without serious protest. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL—During February, 1937, 473 retail 
yards in the ninth Federal Reserve district 
sold 2,765,000 board feet of lumber, as com- 
pared with 4,264,000 feet in January, and 
2,187,000 feet in February of 1936. At 448 
yards, stocks on hand totaled 86,554,000 feet 
Feb. 28 last, as compared with 79,170,000 feet 
Jan. 31, and 77,713,000 feet Feb. 29 last year. 
Sales of all materials at 473 yards totaled 
$874,680 for last February, $1,206,720 for 
January, and $1,066,800 for February, 1936. 


NORTHERN PINE—While some mills have 
fairly well balanced stocks, in other in- 
stances material is not in good assortment, 
and in all cases the total supply is below 
normal. Demand by retailers is increasing, 
chiefly to fill out stocks for spring trade. 
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Market News from Am 


Some of the mills are still idle while await- 
ing better weather, but production is gradu- 
ally increasing. Lower grade boards are in 
shortest supply, with stocks in the better 
grades fair. There also is a shortage of 
dimension material. Prices remain firm. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—The demand 
for poles has taken a swing upward. There 
is, however, a scarcity of the smaller poles. 
Both post and pole prices are firm, with 
small posts in greatest demand and in short 








Springtime Is Ladder Time 


HERE’S always a demand for lad- 
This year it 
will be heavier because of the increased 
re-roofing, 


ders in the Spring. 


volume of construction, 


painting, repairing, etc. 


You can stimulate ladder sales with 
special offerings on your sales floor— 
in your display windows—on handbills, 
mailing pieces, postcards and ads in 
local newspapers, calling attention to 
the lightness, strength and safety of 
Air Dried Spruce 


Babcock Genuine 
Ladders. 


There’s a Babcock Ladder for every 


purpose — and each model represents 


top ladder value. 


Drop a postcard in the mail 
TODAY for a copy of our 
complete new catalog No. 16. 
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W. W. Babcock Co. 
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supply. Decreased production during the 
winter was due to a shortage of labor. Some 
utilities are ordering 40-foot white cedar 
poles as substitutes for the usual red cedar 
product, which is reported in short supply. 
Further price advances are in prospect for 
both posts and poles. 


MILLWORK—Although the rise in sash 
and door prices which has been expected for 
some time has as yet failed to materialize, 
there is every prospect that the advance 
will be made in the near future. Mill men 
are still finding it difficult to obtain supplies, 
due largely to shortage of stocks in the 
Inland Empire. Trade prospects for the 
spring and summer are considered good, due 
chiefly to the large amount of small residence 
building, repair and moderizing work planned. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Lack of shipping 
space for maritime deliveries is the chief 
problem facing lumbermen in this district. 
Business is reaching a volume unprecedented 
in recent months, and the outlook of the in- 
dustry generally is more favorable than it 
has been for some time. All three divisions 
of the waterborne trade—export, Atlantic 
Coast and California—are feeling the effect 
of the scarcity of cargo carriers. The space 
situation is having a detrimental bearing on 
production and sales, because operators are 
being forced to give chief attention to de- 
livery of business already contracted for. 
Many operators believe that it will require 
from 60 to 90 days before adequate shipping 
space will be available. Rail business like- 
wise continues excellent. Plants in this area 
are operating steadily. Present log supplies 
are adequate. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—A_ world-wide 
shortage of ships, accumulation of orders, 
and limited supply of logs, combine to handi- 
cap the West Coast lumber industry. From 
all indications, and especially from the num- 
ber and kind of inquiries, it appears that a 
very good volume of business would be com- 
ing in if orders could be filled in reasonable 
time. 

RAIL—Demand has increased. Common 
lumber quotations are $1@2 higher, uppers 
from $2@4, and further increases are in 
sight. The backlog of orders is not decreas- 
ing, for production is just reaching normal 
figures, and new business continues in ex- 
cess of output. Stocks are badly broken. 
Some mills have no dry dimension and others 
are limiting shipments of dimension to five 
or ten thousand feet a car. Orders are mostly 
for railroad material and mixed cars. Some 
retailers in the middle West need building 
materials so badly that they are sending 
orders without price attached. Wholesalers 
have many orders on hand which the mills 
will not accept because they lack certain 
items of stock. 


INTERCOASTAL-—Ship space is sold out 
for ninety days ahead. Prices are rising. 
Anything that can be loaded sells like hot- 
cakes, Quite a few orders are coming in for 
shipment in July. The intercoastal rate will 
jump to $14 in the middle of April. No new 
tonnage has come into the Atlantic coast 
market, and competition is world-wide for 
ships. 


CALIFORNIA—This market is still buy- 
ing lots of lumber, mostly for home building. 
It is moving largely by boat. Californian 
stocks are not accumulating. Prices here are 
unchanged. Large shipments of shingles are 
also moving south by water. 


EXPORT—Space is the dominant factor in 
this market. From the number of inquiries, 
there is little doubt that a fine volume of 
business would be coming in if space were 
available. There is no set rate to Japan, so 
searce is space, and $14@15 is likely to be 
asked. United Kingdom would be buying 
clears here if they could be shipped, and a 
fair volume of inquiry from the Continent 
shows that this area is in need of lumber. 
South American inquiry also is good. A log 
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shortage still hinders production for export. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR—Differences be- 
tween individual quotations on western red 
cedar which have characterized this market 
the past six weeks have firmed to a new 
schedule of prices which run $2@3 higher on 
siding, and $5 higher on finish. Stocks are 
low and demand is very strong. Mills are 
oversold, and many are still trying to clean 
up December business. 


SHINGLES — The red cedar shingle in- 
dustry is oversold on royals and perfections, 
the latter being very scarce and hard to 
buy. Prices are about the same as they were 
a fortnight ago, and are very firm, Supply of 
and demand for XXXXX shingles is well 
balanced. May 1 has been set as a deadline 
for acquiescence to union demands which in- 
clude increase of 7% cents an hour for com- 
mon labor, and increases on packing and 
sawing which will aggregate thirty percent. 
The shingle weavers want a minimum of 
7.20 a day for sawing, a day’s work to con- 
sist of 22 squares. Many average 30 squares 
a day, but under the demands all squares 
cut over 22 would be paid for at the rate of 
31 cents for No. 1’s, and 20 cents for No. 2’s, 
which would run about $9 a day. For pack- 
ing, the demand is 95 cents an hour for 22 
squares a day, with 22 cents for all packed in 
excess of 22. A counter proposal of the mills 
would give 10 cents an hour increase for 
packing and sawing, and 7% cents for com- 
mon labor; this would figure as 21 cents 
straight for packing, and 31 cents for saw- 
ing on No. 1 shingles, and 24 cents for 
No. 2’s. 

LOGS—Input is increasing, and, if noth- 
ing unforseen develops, the shortagé of logs 
which has persisted for months is expected 
to be overcome. Prices are the same, except 
that the range of shingle cedar quotations 
is greater, because of variation in quality. 





San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS — During March, 
Pacific Coast freight rates commenced a 
rapid climb to something approaching, but 
but probaby not yet equalling, comparative 
rates oftered in cther world trades, according 
to Pacitic Coast freight and charter market 
report of General Steamship Corp. The re- 
port notes with interest that rates, as they 
siand now for the Pacific, are generally 
higher than they were in the late twenties, 
and probably only comparable with rates paid 
in the early and middle twenties. It is pointed 
out that iron and steel scrap, heretofore 
the lowest paying commodity, now pays just 
ahout as big a rate as any other cargo mov- 
ing in large quantities, and has had a great 
deal to do with setting the market rate on 
other commodities. Heavy chartering took 
place during the first half of March, but at 
the close the market was pretty well stripped 
of prompt tonnage, June and July being 
about the earliest positions for which ton- 
nage seems to be available. Owners’ ideas are 
said to have reached such heights that busi- 
ness is, for the moment, more or less dead- 
locked for future positions. It is believed 
that the trend of the market over the next 
few months will continue upward, al- 
though probably not subject to the rapid 
vertical rises that have taken place since 
the termination of the maritime strike. 
Time charter rates have increased materially, 
with owners’ views in the neighborhood of 
8 shillings per deadweight ton on motorships 
for periods up to one year. For short pe- 
riods of one round voyage, say delivery 
Pacific Coast and redelivery Pacific Coast, as 
high as 9 shillings per deadweight ton has 
been reported as paid for modern motor- 
ships. During March, the report’ shows, 
twenty-six vessels were fixed for lumber 
cargo, compared with nineteen in February. 
Twenty of the fixtures were from British 
Columbia ports, and six from Pacific Coast 
ports. Destinations were South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, United Kingdom, China, Japan and do- 
mestie ports. Eleven of the fixtures ircluded 
wheat and/or general cargo. Consiacrable 
business was done on f. i. o. basis to United 
Kingdom and Continent, with liner rates 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


in the neighborhood of 74 shillings to 80 
shillings per one thousand feet. Business 
was good to Japan, mostly on lump-sum 
basis. Berth liners are securing a little 
more than new minimum rates of $15 per 
thousand on lumber squares and $20 per 
thousand on logs. These are the highest 
rates paid since the aftermath of the great 
Japanese earthquake of 1923. In keeping with 
Japanese rates, minimum rates to China have 
increased to $15.50 on lumber, $20.50 on logs 
and $14 on sleepers, plus 50 cents higher 
for North China ports. Several charters have 
been fixed on lump-sum, probably working 
out at about these figures or a little less. 
Very few fixtures were reported for Aus- 
tralia, due to lack of tonnage and particular- 
ly to disinterest of owners in the Australian 
market at this time. Liner rates can be said 
to be in the neighborhood of $15/$16, de- 
pending upon port of discharge. One or two 
vessels were fixed for South Africa from 
Pacific Coast at rates in the neighborhood 
of $19. In the intercoastal trade, many car- 
goes are offering, but no American flag 
tramp vessels are available. Regular liners 
are now quoting $14 per thousand feet. This 
rate is also about the highest paid since the 
Miami boom. One fixture was reported from 
British Columbia to United States, north of 
Hatteras at $15 per thousand, 


BUILDING —If building construction in 
San Francisco continues for the rest of the 
year at the pace indicated during the first 
three months, 1937 may close as the biggest 
building construction year in the city since 
1929. Total for the quarter just ended was 
$4,536,870, compared with $3,215,961 for last 
year. In March, 1937, construction amounted 
to $2,901,928, as compared with $886,570 dur- 
ing March, 1936. The bulk of the increase 
in March was represented by construction of 
frame dwellings, totalling $1,084,678, as com- 
pared with $626,275 in the same month last 
year. March applications for permits to con- 
struct frame dwellings totaled 224, The aver- 
age cost of frame dwellings built in San 
Francisco during 1936 was $4,684, according 
to local office of FHA. It was pointed out that 
the average mortgage accepted for insurance 
by the FHA on San Francisco homes con- 
structed under Government supervision was 
$5,830, indicating that the majority of local 
homes financed under the insured mortgage 
system reached a final value of approximately 
$7,500. Observers in the construction field ex- 
press the opinion that there is no reason 
to believe the present rate of building will 
not continue throughout 1937 unless rising 
material and labor costs intervene. Concern- 
ing the depressing effect increasing labor 
cost can exert on building activities, lumber- 
men look upon prospective labor demands as 
the one cloud on the horizon of present 
exceedingly favorable building outlook and 
demand for lumber. For their part, they will 
do what they can to guard against run-away 
prices in the lumber market. Already there 
is a movement afoot to reduce the working 
hours in the construction industry to a 30- 
hour week, and at the same time retain 
present wage rate. Workers in the building 
trades in Sacramento were granted a 5 per- 
cent wage increase, April 1, and an agree- 
ment calling for an 8-hour day and a 40-hour 
week, with double pay for overtime. Work- 
ers in fifty-five building classifications were 
affected. 


PAYROLLS—California manufacturing in- 
dustry averages show 9.1 percent more 
employees, 30.5 percent larger weekly pay- 
rolls and 19.7 percent larger average weekly 
employee earnings in the Logging, Sawmill 
and Planing mill industries for February, 
1937, as compared with the same month 
in previous years. In the furniture industry, 
number of employees was up 3.8 percent, 
weekly payrolls up 26 percent and employee 
weekly average earnings up 21.4 percent, 
compared with February last year, 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Prices have _ ad- 
vanced for both ponderosa and sugar pine, 
with orders heavy and inventories continu- 
ing broken. Mills in general are looking 
forward to a very good season. The recent 
price advance for Ponderosa included $3 on 
uppers and No. 1 shop; $1 per thousand for 
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SHIPLAP 


A Profitable Item 


Hundreds of Lumber Dealers 
are earning worth-while profits 
on Southern Yellow Pine Roof- 
ers—standard size boards made 
especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Lots of Roofers are being used 
in the country for homes, barns, 
poultry and hog houses, gran- 
aries, dairy houses and imple- 
ment sheds. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 
in 3%” or 25/32” on special 
order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 
saler: 


The King Lumber Co. 
Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Pavo, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga.,. Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


Bell Lumber Company 
Manufacturers High Grade Roofers 
? 
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OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 
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SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 








PAY - DAY 
SOMEDAY 


Turtle customers — “slow but 


good.” 


Think of this: one slow customer 
can cost you the profit on three 
prompt customers. 


A Credit Insurance policy will re- 
imburse manufacturers and whole- 
salers for unexpected delinquent 
accounts—just as it will reimburse 
them for unexpected credit losses. 


Insure Your Credit Accounts! 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 


J. F. McFadden, President, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


American Credit Indemnity Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation we want complete informa- 
tion about Credit Insurance. Send your book of 
collection letters. 


Attention Mr. 
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Nos. 2 and 3 shop, and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 com- 
mon. No. 4 common was increased 50 cents. 
Sugar pine price advances averaged $3. Re- 
ports from several districts state logging 
crews have gone to work with from two to 
three feet of snow on the ground, sawing 
to begin as soon as ground is dry enough 
for trucking. 

REDW0OOD—Prices for the California mar- 
ket were recently advanced an average of 
$1. Demand from all markets continues very 
good, with stocks at mills moving out as fast 
as facilities permit. Some mills are report- 
ing small gains in inventories. Buyers are 
said to be taking everything they can get, 
green or dry. 

DOUGLAS FIR—Local demand 
with prices continuing firm and 
very satisfactory. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Production is gaining a 
little, but has not reached a point where it 
is of much help in permitting the accumula- 
tion of items that have been in short supply 
for so long. Aggregate stocks are about 13 


is holding, 
prospects 


percent below the basis of a year ago. Stocks 
of No. 2 common boards are still badly 
broken, so that sellers can not take firm 


orders without confirmation by their mills. 
It is expected that the demand for railroad 
material will be good on account of new car 
orders coming through, and the new regula- 
tion issued by the Southeastern lines and the 
L&N railroad that all their steel cars now in 
service shall be lined with lumber. Prices 
seem to have settled, and are firm at last ad- 
vances. The Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
change average for March was $31.95, as 
compared with February average of $32.45. 


HARDWOODS — Demand has not 
much change in the last two weeks. 
have become settled. It is reported that the 
sap gum situation has become easier, but 
considerable stock is moving. The flooring 
oak situation is about the same. Red oak 
is also keeping its place in relation to the 
other woods. Tupelo, black gum, ash and 
magnolia and poplar are moving nicely. 
While the demand for all woods is not so 
strong as it was in January and February, it 
is expected that there will be a pick up all 
along the line this month. 


CYPRESS—Demand is satisfactory to the 
mills. There has been no perceptible altera- 
tion of the relationship of supply and demand. 
Mills are operating at the same rate as for 
several months. Dry stocks are low at mills 
having no planing mill and kiln drying facili- 
ties, but the large mills have had dry stocks 
from which to draw. Items that have been 
scarce continue so. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Order files were 
reduced during March and, while the mills 
are now in far better condition to handle new 
business with promptness, yet most mills still 
have more old orders on file than they would 
like to have. Scarcity of some item or two 
of stock has prevented loading out of the 
old orders, but the mills should be able to 
ship such orders before the month is over. 
Continued scarcity of B&better finish, casing 
and base, especially 4-, 6- and 8-inch in 14- 
and 16-foot lengths, is holding up many 
orders, while 10- and 12-inch are none too 
plentiful, also moulding stock is very scarce 
in 14- and 16-foot lengths. Shed stock is in 
good demand, especially B&better flat grain 
flooring and B&better and No, 2 siding and 
ceiling. Several mills are finding it diffi- 
cult to fill orders for B&better drop siding, 
especially 14- and 16-foot lengths in Patterns 
Nos. 116, 106 and 104. No. 2 droppings grade 
is also scarce and at present prices many 
dealers are buying 6-inch No. 2 kiln dried 
strips worked to drop siding pattern. De- 
mand for step ladder stock, card table tops 
and other special short length stock is espe- 
cially good, the mills having about all of this 
class of business they could well take care 
of for the next sixty days. Demand for rail- 
road material, especially car siding and 
lining, continues very satisfactory. The mills 
have no surplus of car material, but are able 
to fill new orders with reasonable prompt- 
ness. Prices are holding steady with only 
occasional concessions being offered. The 
larger mills are confining such concessions 
to limited quantities of surplus items. Small 
mills are quoting $1@2 off on surplus boards 
and dimension. Due to occasional rainy 
weather, log supplies are the smallest on 


shown 
Prices 
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record throughout this section of the State. 
The woods are too soft to permit logging on 
anything like a normal scale. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—There has been 
a good increase in new business the past 
week, and prices hold very firm, due to gen- 
eral scarcity of dry stock. Mills are reluc- 
tant to accept orders for stock not already 
in sight—with less lumber on sticks coming 
dry the next sixty days, than in any similar 
period for many years. Oak flooring prices 
are holding very steady, due to the mills 
having considerable business yet to be 
shipped on old contracts. New sales are con- 
fined largely to stock that is on hand or in 
sight. Only an occasional concession has 
been reported, confined to a limited amount 
of surplus stock some mill has been fortunate 
enough to accumulate. Demand for hard- 
wood finish and trim is highly satisfactory, 
the mills having about all the business they 
can load promptly, while buyers are finding 
some difficulty in covering full requirements. 
Operators have no cause to complain, ex- 
cept on account of scarcity of logs, log in- 
ventories having been reduced to not more 
than one week’s supply at the average mill, 


with some mills running from “hand to 
mouth.” The woods are still too wet to 
permit logging on anything like a normal 
scale. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE—Production of 
big mills throughout the Southeast is con- 
tinuing at capacity, and also at practically 
all the smaller plants except those affected 
by high water. The export situation remains 
chaotic. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Some seasonal re- 
cession in demand has been apparent, but any 
substantial filling out of mill inventories, de- 
pleted by the recent sustained heavy de- 
mand for all types of material, is still im- 
possible. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Lumber is very hard 
to get. . Prices are very strong, and mills are 
dving their best to get out a maximum cut, 
to take advantage of the market. 


HARDW0OODS—The demand for all species 
is good. Producers are looking forward to 
a strong market for at least several months. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES, LATH—Demand and 
forwardings are heavy, with dry stock of a 
number of items reported short. Production 
is at or near capacity at practically all plants. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—The position of 
the industry still continues good, from a 
standpoint of sales. Despite recessions of- 
fered by small mills, firm levels generally 
prevail. Southern pine sellers in the last 
few weeks encountered some resistance, and 
for the first time in many months produc- 
tion exceeded orders. Weather conditions 
have been far from ideal, for production and 
logging has been made difficult by the rains 
in some sections. Yards are holding off a 
little to await absorption of stocks by con- 
sumers. Increased sales are indicated by 
building permit figures; the Kansas City total 
for March was 70 percent above that for 
March last year. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Small mills throughout 
the Southwest are becoming active and their 
prices are being reduced over a wide front; 
they are thus cutting into the volume of 
sales by the big mills. Encouraging. how- 
ever, is the fact that pine prices have not 
been reduced by the larger mills, which are 
now busy filling the orders overhanging the 
market from January and February. Stocks 
are not very well assorted, but are in bet- 
ter shape that they were six weeks ago. 
Mills report it difficult to build up any sur- 
plus. 

WESTERN PINES—An advance of $3 by 
the larger manufacturers appeared to be gen- 
eral here during the last ten days or so, on 
upper grades, commons being held un- 
changed. A number of mills have been 
forced to go on double shift, but there has 
been no great effort to add to inventories, 
and production is solely against current de- 
mand. Box lumber is a shade weaker, due 
to failures to several crops, which have re- 
duced the demand for containers. 


OAK FLOORING—The market is in a satis- 
factory condition. Sales are currently under 


production, but a heavy order file is keeping 
shipments in line with or in excess of produc- 
tion, with a number of mills reported to bg 
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oversold on key items for at least another 
thirty days. Select plain white 13-16 by 2% 
inch is more actively sought in this market, 
and the supply is limited. 


HARDWOODS—Speculative buying has 
been conspicuous by its absence. Users are 
now taking only actual requirements, but in- 
dustrial demand is good. Production is under 
the demand. Prices appear more stabilized 
than heretofore, due to a switching from 
various woods when prices advanced. The 
result has been that prices, after reaching a 
certain level, have held steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—A good demand 
for all kinds of shingles prevails. No. 1 
Perfections and Royals are proving the best 
sellers in the East. Plaster and fence lath 
are also in good demand. 


RETAIL—Retail lumber sales in board feet 
at 157 reporting yards in the tenth Federal 
Reserve district showed a small further de- 
crease during February, but were somewhat 
larger than those of a year ago. Sales in 
board feet were off 2.7 percent from Janu- 
ary, but up 12.2 percent from a year ago. 
Total sales of all materials in dollars were 
down 11.1 percent from the previous month, 
but up 6.5 percent from a year ago. Stocks 
of lumber increased 12.1 percent from last 
year. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Demand 
declined somewhat. The influence of strikes 
that have adversely affected purchasing 
power generally, has been augmented by 
sporadic strikes in hardwood consuming in- 
dustries, principally furniture. Other large 
users of lumber, too, have had labor troubles. 
The automobile industry, generally a large 
purchaser of hardwoods for various purposes, 
has bought very little in the past two weeks, 
manufacturers here say. One large shipper 
here had lumber orders for three centers 
held up indefinitely, after they had been 
loaded. Sap gum has suffered a_ setback, 
prices having eased off. Furniture factories 
which were using large quantities have tap- 
ered off their buying. Stocks of this wood 
on sticks are still far below normal, and 
there is but little dry sap gum to be had 
Oak has held its own, particularly the floor- 
ing grades. Overseas buying holds up well 
and cables continue heavy. Home building 
is taking large quantities, and wholesalers 
and yards are quantity buyers. The same 
is true, to a certain measure, of red gum. 
Cypress continues in the forefront, among 
the wanted woods. Prices have not slack- 
ened off, manufacturers here say. Cotton- 
wood, which is logged in low places along 
the rivers and bayous, is being bought in 
tremendous amounts by box and crate manu- 
facturers. On account of the wet spring and 
floods, manufacturers have been unable to 
fully replenish their stocks of cottonwood 
and prices have held up. Production condi- 
tions have been none too favorable. Many 
mills are still without adeauate supplies of 
logs to keep going, and, in some places, la- 
bor is hard to get on account of local condi- 
tions, including relief measures. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market showed 
some improvement last week, sales are still 
below production. To move certain items, 
special prices have been made, but as a 
whole the list has held firm since Feb. 15, 
and inquiries are beginning to show up in 
better volume. Mills, as a rule, had lower 
stocks on April 1 than at any time in the 
past ten years. Shiplap, 1x8- and 10-inch, 
is selling at $27, mill. No. 2 shortleaf 1x12- 
sells at $80@32; longleaf sells freely at $38. 
No. 2 dimension, 2x4-inch, 16-foot, is selling 
from $33@34, with other items in proportion. 
The export market continues strong, with 
30-cube selling at $60@62, port, this being an 
advance of from $5@7 in the past two weeks. 
Prime lumber has also advanced $1@5. The 
Island trade, however, is rather stagnant. 


HARDWOODS—AlIl items of hardwood are 
scarce, in fact many mills are unable to ac- 
cept any amount of business, Prices are 
stable in general, but flooring shows a ten- 
dency to advance. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingles are being 
advanced by some mills. No. 1 perfections 
are quoted at $3.80, mill; No. 2, $2.70; No, 3, 
$1.70. No. 1 XXXXX are $3.30; No. 2, $2.50. 
No. 1 dimension, 18x6, are $4.20; 16x5, $3.80; 
and No. 2, 16x5, are $3.05. The mills now 
give prompt service on mixed-car orders. 


has 
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Lath have shown a tendency to weaken; 
straight cars of No. 1 can be purchased for 
50 to 75 cents off. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The Douglas fir 
market is firm, as are other principal species. 
Production continues at a rapid pace to 
catch up with the heavy order files. Avoid- 
ance of major labor difficulties has lent a 
new tone of optimism to the industry, al- 
though the matter of wages is not settled 
fully in this territory. 

RAIL—Steady demand continues, and the 
failure of ocean tonnage to adequately care 
for the business has stimulated rail move- 
ment to some markets. Prices are firm. 


INFERCOASTAL—Supply of cargo space is 
inadequate. Mills are filling old orders as 
rapidly as possible, and are still hesitant to 
take on very much new business. A larger 
amount of ship space is in sight for April 
than there was in March, and progressively 
better supply is expected in May and June. 
Prices are firm on all new orders, with cargo 
rate unchanged. 

CALIFORNIA—Business is less spotty, and 
prices are holding their own, despite appar- 
ent efforts to obtain concessions. Shipments 
from this area are 20,000,000 board feet be- 
hind a year ago, while building permits 
in California centers are higher. Ship space 
is easier. Mills are holding their prices. 
The winter frosts in southern California are 
known to be somewhat of a deterrent to 
buying, but this factor is less noticeable at 


the moment. Shipments from Willamette 
Valley rail mills to California continue 
brisk. 


FOREIGN—Orders are limited, but prices 
stiff, due to the higher level of domestic 
quotations. 

NEARBY AND LOCAL—The greatest build- 
ing boom in seven years is absorbing vast 
supplies of all normal dimensions and of 
shingles. At least six months of intense 
local activity is forecast. 


WESTERN PINES—The market is steady 
and slightly higher, with seasonal mills get- 
ting back into production and adding to 
total output. Prices have been rather lower 
than the trade believes they should have 
been, but are now moving to more reason- 
able levels. 

LOGS—Increased West Coast mill produc- 
tion is keeping pace with increased log out- 
put, and the log inventory is therefore low, 
with mills unable to do much choosing. Bet- 
ter weather has improved log output, but 
supplies are quickly absorbed. Prices are 
high and strong. 





Modernizes Old-Type Kilns 


MANSFIELD, La., April 6—The work of con- 
verting a battery of old-type kilns to the Moore 
cross-circulation fan system has just been 
completed at the Mansfield plant of Frost Lum- 








ber Industries. The first unit has been placed 
in operation under the low-temperature system. 
This is the third Frost mill to convert old-type 
kilns to this modern system in the past few 
months. The modernizing work was done by 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) plant of Moore Dry 
Kiln Co. J. F. Hawthorn, superintendent of 
the Mansfield plant, reports that the improve- 
ment has increased holding and drying capacity 
of the kiln between 25 and 50 percent. It is 
drying 4/4 and 8/4 cypress, as well as hard- 
woods down to a low moisture content. 
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H ERE’S a special cutting of Wide 
and Thick Douglas Fir “Certified 
Lumber,” showing that Booth-Kelly 
produces special as well as standard 
items. 


No matter what the stock, Booth- 
Kelly Lumber comes to you Certified 
for Quality, Grade and Count. There’s 
no if, perhaps or maybe about it— 
you know just what you're getting— 
and what you're giving your custo- 
mers. 


“Certified Lumber” helps to build 
business because it builds confidence. 
Customers buy and are satisfied— 
they come back for more because 
they know they can depend upon you 
for honest values. 


Generally speaking, dealers are 
known by the quality of merchandise 
they handle. As a rule, the more 
successful dealers merchandise qual- 
ity goods. Booth-Kelly “Certified 
Lumber” gives you real honest-to- 
goodness quality —and_ self-evident 
quality to offer your trade. 


We'll be glad to have you write us 
concerning your needs in: 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade- 
Marked and Grade-Marked Douglas 
Fir Lumber. 





“LUMBER CO 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Raymond E. Grove, of Palburn (Inc.), Buf- 
falo N. Y., is making a business trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

E, W. Conklin, president of Mixer & Co., 
(Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., is making a week’s trip 
to mills in North Carolina. 


The last half of April will be spent in Ber- 
muda by Farnham W. Smith, manager of the 
main office of the Blanchard Lumber Co. at 
Boston, 

Harry C. Philbrick of the wholesale lumber 
company in Boston which carries his name re- 
turned this week with Mrs. Philbrick from a 
Florida and North Carolina vacation. 


The Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.) announces 
the moving of its Chicago office from 59 East 
VanBuren Street to Room 1156 in the Pure Oil 
Building at Wacker Drive and Wabash Avenue. 


J. H. Austin of the Austin Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and J. W. Steele of the Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Co., Seattle, were re- 
cent guests of the Tacoma (Wash.) Lumber- 
men’s Club. 

C. R. Kelleran and J. B. Morningstar of the 
Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
will leave April 10 for a two weeks’ trip to the 
mills in the Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia and 
Mississippi. 

J. C Walsh of Upham & Walsh (Inc.), 
Chicago, and Mrs. Walsh plan to leave from 
New York City on April 24 for a six weeks’ 
holiday in Italy, France, Switzerland, Ireland 
and England. 

George S. Long, Jr., assistant secretary of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and W. L. Mc- 
Cormick, secretary of the same concern, both 
of Tacoma, Wash., are listed as members of the 
National Economic League. 


John M. Lyon, veteran retail lumberman of 
La Harpe, Ill., and director of the Union 
Church choir of that place, led the musical or- 
ganization in presentation of an Easter cantata 
which was accorded well deserved appreciation. 


Friends of Harry E. Pearsall, vice president 
Guernsey-Westbrook Co., Hartford, Conn., will 
be glad to hear that he is recovering from a 
major operation performed in January. He 
was president in 1935 of the New England 
Wholesale Lumber Association. 


H. A. Crane, representative of several West 
Coast mills around Baltimore, Md., in addition 
to looking after the interests of eastern firms, 
has moved his office from Towson, Md., to Bal- 
timore. He has established commodious quar- 
ters at 2125 North Charles Street. 


L. D. Gilman has succeeded Philip O. Leary 
as manager of the Leeds, Iowa, branch of the 
Holland Lumber Co. Mr. Gilman has been as- 
sociated with the A. L. Wolfe Lumber Co., 
Anton, Iowa. Mr. Leary has taken a position 
with a lumber company in Oklahoma City. 


Ray Curry assumed the duties of assistant 
manager of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. 
at Altus, Okla., last week. He was previously 
in the retail lumber business at Headrick, Okla. 
Mr. Curry will assist Elmer O. Hinkle, vice 
president of the company and manager of the 
Altus yard. 


The W. J. Appel Lumber Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has doubled its office space on the fifth 
floor of the Stewart Building to meet expand- 
ing requirements of the business. Charles 
Campbell, previously with the R. B. Homer 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Baltimore, has been added 
to the sales staff of the Appel concern. 


J. P. Weyerhaeuser, executive vice president 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has returned 
to his home in Tacoma, Wash., following a 


month’s visit in New York and other eastern 
cities. He was accompanied by Mrs. Weyer- 
haeuser. They made the trip to New York by 
rail and returned by water, via the Panama 
canal. 

At the weekly luncheon of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange March 26, interesting talks were 
given by two of the lumbermen who had been 
on winter vacations in the South. Oliver J. 
Veling, who spent some time in Mexico City, 
gave an account of his experiences in Mexico. 
C. F. Sullivan, who visited the Pacific Coast, 
after spending the winter in Miami, talked about 
conditions in the western pine mills. The at- 
tendance at the luncheon numbered about fifty. 





Announce 1937 Sales Program 
at Series of Meetings 


Meetings of the entire field forces and sev- 
eral headquarters officers of The Insulite Com- 
pany have just been held at Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago and New York. In addition to addresses 
by Vice President E. H. Batchelder and other 
officers of the firm, talks were given by George 
W. Dulany, Jr., vice president, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; Findley M. 
Torrence, secretary, 
Ohio Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; 
Paul Collier, secretary, 
Northeastern Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; 





E. H. BATCHELDER, 


Vice-Pres., the 
Insulite Co. 





and Samuel L. Guard, 
editor, Breeders’ Ga- 
zette. 

The principal feature 
of the meetings was the 
announcement of the 
company’s 1937 adver- 
tising and sales promotion program, which 
includes a complete new set of sales literature, 
and greatly enlarged consumer space advertis- 
ing. In 1936 the company increased its sales 
more than 100 percent over 1935, and _ its 
field sales forces were doubled. The general 
office is in Minneapolis, and branch offices are 
under the direction of M. G. Jensen at New 
York; M. C. Juell, Chicago; C. F. Heym, 
St. Louis; H. S. Cheney, San Francisco; and 
E. A. Anderson, Minneapolis. 








Lawrence H. Burns, president of All-Ameri- 
can Systems, Inc., with offices in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and C. L. Foretich, vice-president and sales 
director, have returned from a ten days’ trip 
to the mills in the Carolinas, West Virginia 
and Virginia, contacting sources of supply of 
lumber for the furniture and cabinet trades. 
They found the mills busy and disinclined to 
contract far ahead. 


John T. Hansen, lumber commission man of 
Chicago, returned last week from a trip to Navco, 
Ala., where he visited the offices of the Am.- 
Mex., Corp. and became its representative for 
Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. The Am-Mex. 
Corp. manufactures mahogany and fancy for- 
eign woods. Mr. Hansen also called on mills 


in Alabama and attended a few sessions of the 
convention of the Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers (Inc.) in New Orleans. 

When Paul W. Wilson recently joined the 
staff of the Central Lumber Co. in Stockton, 
Calif., as secretary, he completed the participa- 
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tion of the Wilson family in the firm’s activi- 
ties. His father, O. V. Wilson, is president; 
his oldest brother, Martel, is vice president and 
salesman, and another brother, Vincent, is 
treasurer. Paul Wilson will devote his time 
to the promotion and construction of small 
homes under the FHA program. 


A. B. Davis, formerly of the commission firm 
of Davis-O’Connor Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., entered business for himself April 1 as 
the A. B. Davis Lumber Co., with offices at 
433 California St., San Francisco. He has had 
many years of experience in selling Western 
pine, and at one time was connected with a 
wholesale lumber concern in Seattle, and at 
another time was sales manager of a large pine 
manufacturing company in Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Leonard Adams, secretary for many years of 
the Gray-Cannon Lumber Co., wholesale firm 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, has become its presi- 
dent and general manager. The new secretary 
is Harold E. Olsen. Will E. Loose, vice presi- 
dent of the company and also associated with 
the retail firm of McConaughy-Loose Lumber 
Co. in Salt Lake City, acted as manager since 
the death of: Walter H. Cannon, head of the 
company, several months ago. 


A 60 percent gain in retail buyer attendance 
at the Los Angeles Furniture Mart was re- 
ported for 1936, when 29,776 persons visited the 
exhibits. According to a report by A. V. Mac- 
Donald, secretary of the Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association and managing director of 
the mart which is owned and operated by the 
association, 1,892 carloads of Los Angeles made 
furniture were shipped into other States in 1936. 
This is an increase of 225 cars over 1935. 


Hiram Ross, Sioux Falls, S. D., new secre- 
tary of the South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
office a pleasant visit last week, being on his 
way, accompanied by Mrs. Ross, for a vacation 
on the Bermuda Islands. Mr. Ross is connected 
with the Sioux Falls branch of the H. W. Ross 
Lumber Co., lineyard concern with headquarters 
in Minneapolis. He is the son of C. H. Ross, 
of Sioux Falls, an executive of the lineyard 
concern, and a former president of the South 
Dakota association. Young Mr. Ross was hope- 
ful for a good crop in South Dakota this year, 
much of the State having been blanketed by a 
“million-dollar snow,” giving promise of needed 
moisture for the soil. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Starts New Lumber Company 


WavukesBa, Wis., April 5.—The Cahill Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co. has been started at Waukesha, 
Wis., by Mark E. Cahill, who for the past four- 
teen years has been associated with the Wilbur 
Lumber Co. and manager of its Waukesha yard 
in recent years. Mr. Cahill’s firm is on East 
St. Paul Avenue. 

The company was recently incorporated by 
V. H. Tichenor, W. P. Tichenor and Mr. Cahill. 
Richard J. Cahill, who has been employed by 
the Wilbur Lumber Co., will assist his father 
in the business. Heading the new concern is 
the senior Mr, Cahill. H. M. Steusloff, Tampa, 
Fla., is joining the firm as its vice president, 
and Richard Cahill will be secretary-treasurer. 

—_—____ 


North Carolina Firm Disposes 
of Boston Warehouse 


Boston, Mass., April 5.— The Foreman- 
Blades Lumber Co. with headquarters in 
Elizabeth City, N. C., has announced the dis- 
position of its warehouse stock in Boston to 
the Hawkins Lumber & Warehouse Company 
of this city. The latter concern is selling out 
the entire stock and the storage yard will be 
closed May 1. The Foreman-Blades Lumber 
Co. will continue to operate yards at Brooklyn, 
Elizabeth, N. J., Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
according to L. C. Blades, treasurer. The New 
England business will be handled through a 
few wholesale connections in the future. 

Mr. Blades reports that his company’s vol- 
ume of business is very satisfactory, but that 
its stocks are badly broken and oversold on a 
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number of items. He expects a continued good 
demand for his company’s kiln dried, rough 
and dressed North Carolina pine and hardwoods 
throughout the summer. 


Lumberman's War Pigeon Dies 


SHELTON, WasuH., April 3.—“Cooie,” pet car- 
rier pigeon in the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Govey for nineteen years, died last week, prob- 
ably from old age. Mr. and Mrs. Govey have 
no idea how old “Cooie” really was, for they 
obtained the bird, a veteran of the World War, 
from Camp Lewis when the army released its 
carrier pigeons following the end of hostilities. 
In the years that followed, “Cooie” became an 
accepted member of the Govey family. Mr. 
Govey is vice president of the Simpson Logging 
Co. in this city. 


=___————S—Sss 


110 Dealers, Salesmen Attend 
J-M School in South 


New Orleans, La., April 5.—One hundred 
and ten dealers and salesmen from twenty-two 
States have attended the training course di- 
rected by Arthur A. Hood, manager of the 
Housing Guild division of Johns-Manville, 
which began here March 29 for a two-weeks 
period. The school is similar to the others 
that have been held this year in major cities 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


throughout the country and reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, the course trains one in the 
important principles of modern merchandising 
of building materials. 

A school will be conducted in San Francisco 
from May 31 to June 11, and another in Seattle 
from June 14-25 to accommodate a desire for 
the teaching on the part of those on the West 
Coast, 


Weyerhaeuser Fleet Increased 


Loncview, Wasu., April 3.—W. A. Springer, 
superintendent of cargo for the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. here, has been appointed assistant 
trafic manager of the Weyerhaeuser Steamship 
Co. at Tacoma. He is being succeeded here by 
Ted Hodges, formerly with the Kennedy Lum- 
ber Co. at Seattle. Mr. Springer, in his new 
post, will have charge of the company’s shipping 
for practically the entire Pacific Coast. He has 
been stationed here for the last seven years. 
The Weyerhaeuser line recently acquired three 
freighters which brought its intercoastal fleet 
to nine ships, and will put service on approxi- 
mately an 11-day frequency. The company 
started in the intercoastal trade in 1933 with 
four ships. It offers service westbound from 
Newark, Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Norfolk, but carries only lumber and general 
cargo from Pacific Northwest ports eastbound, 
with an occasional call at California ports. 


Adjusting Labor Troubles 


Quebec to Insist on Good Pay 
for Log Drivers 


MONTREAL, QueE., April 5.—Premier Maurice 
Duplessis, of Wuebec, deciared in tne legisla- 
ture that the Government would ensure reason- 
able wages to all lumberjacks and log drivers. 
While collective labor contracts for the for- 
estry industry had been approved in principle, 
said a member of the legislature, the compa- 
nies had not signed any such contracts, and 
action had been deferred until April 9. The 
law permitted delay in putting into effect the 
new scales, so it would be May 9 before wages 
could be raised, and Quebec log drivers would 
not benefit in time for the spring drive, he 
said, adding the New Brunswick Government 
had taken steps to improve wages of drivers. 
(Juebec log drivers need not fear, replied the 
Premier, for the Government was “leading the 
companies in this matter, not the companies 
leading the Government.” The Government 
insisted woods companies pay good wages, and 
if they failed to do so the Government would 
double or triple their taxes and timber cutting 
charges, 





Northwest Wages Among 
Highest of Any Industry 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 5.—A recent check of 
the logging and lumber industry, from the Ca- 
nadian line to the Olympia area—the entire 
Puget Sound region—shows that 60 cents an 
8-hour day over the previous wages has been 
generally established. This area is employing at 
this time, according to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, approximately 25,000 men 
in logging camps and sawmills. The increase 
of 7% cents an hour throughout the payrolls 
means, for this number of workers, an addi- 
_— $15,000 a day, or $75,000 for a 40-hour 
week, 

The average wage reported for mills and 
camps to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion for all employees on an hourly rate for 
January, 1937, was 67.3 cents an hour, or $5.38 
a day. This rate was higher than any recorded 
by the Department of Labor and Industries 
from 1923 to 1930. With the addition of 7% 
cents, the present average rate would approx- 
imate 75.8 cents an hour, or $6.064 a day, one of 


the highest average wages of any industry in 
the United States. This new lumber average 
wage compares with 63.9 cents an hour, or $5.11 
an 8-hour day for the national average wage ot 
large industries, as reported by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Points covered in the survey include North 
Puget Sound, Everett, Lyman, Snoqualmie 
Falls, White River, Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia 
and lumber and logging localities on western 
Puget Sound. 


Two Seattle Box and Two Ply- 


wood Plants Down 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 6.—Two Seattle box 
company plants are closed, and being picketed 
as the result of a strike called by the box and 
shook division of the Sawmill & Timber Work- 
ers’ Union two days ago, and it is estimated that 
nearly two thousand more employees of box 
and shook plants are striking in Tacoma, Puyal- 
lup, Portland, Longview, and Aberdeen. One 
plywood plant in Longview is reported closed 
by strike. The plants closed in Seattle are 
those of the Seattle Box Co., employing ninety 
men, and the Dillon Box Co., employing ten. 
Boxmakers at these plants are negotiating. 

Members of the Plywood, Veneer & Shook 
Workers Union, known as the Plywood Coun- 
cil, are negotiating for an increase in wages of 
10 cents an hour. Two local plywood plants 
still down today are offering 7% cents an hour 
increase. 





B. C. Mills Increase Wages 


Vancouver, B. C., April 3.—The general up- 
trend in wages in the lumbering industry on 
the British Columbian coast is reflected in in- 
creases recently made by Cowichan operators. 
On Vancouver Island, various increases have 
been made by Wellburn Timbers (Ltd.), which 
employs 45 men at Deerholme. Evans Bros., 
Somenos, employing 28 men, announce an in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour all round. E. L. Rob- 
son and William Grumbach, logging operators, 
have also made increases. The Mayo Bros. 
Timber Co. (Ltd.) announced that on April 1 the 
wages of all employees were raised 10 percent. 
At Hammond, B. C., the Hammond Cedar Co. 
announced a 5 cent an hour increase in pay. It 
was a voluntary raise. 
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FOSHEE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Southern Pine Lumber 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Specializing in 1/2x6 Poplar 
SHED STOCK Bevel Siding-- 





and BOARDS Mouldings 














KILN DRIED 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


GRADE - MARKED 
also Appalachian Hardwoods 


LAND & LUMBER Co. 
BU RRUSS LYNCHBURG, VA. 
PLANING MILLIS: Blackstone, Va., Dilwyn, 


Va., Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N. C. 








Idaho— 


WHITE PINE 


Ponderosa— 


California Whit 
Also an pl i 
Fir Wallboard $22" 2nd 


West Coast Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








CHICAGO 








‘ e 

Try ° & Din for 

M. Hardwood 
Lumber 

Genet ond = CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


432 $. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 














Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 














Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 


Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 
Tally Cards Rules 
Crayon Gauges 
Rule Cases 
Pickaroons 


Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, IL 
Car Door Lumber Rollers 





Hammer Stamps 
Marking Sticks 
Car Movers Leather Aprons 


Sectional Board Rules 


L. 
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SOUTHERN PINE F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF are 
East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales petees SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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B&better . 36.46 35.95 10-20’ | Sere 29.98 27.41|Railroad Material Hr rnb at + ie 53.50 8/4 
No. 1 34.18 33.43 B&better, 3x16 - B&better— No. 3 Com No. 1 & Sel— : 
1x4 65.04 59.48]12 .....--. 86.15 33.64), 0 = § Fad vie... 15.00 | 4/4 ...... 43.50 Dime 
Partition, Standard [i ese3°'**. 64.26 60:65|14 ...---. 36.98 33.63)1x4— te 
Lengths aba 70:58 6249|16 .....-. $7.22 $3.11] 8 ....... *41.33 *42.00| @rtd, Black Gum Beech Dias 
4&6— 1x5&10 40.58 62.421. © Baten *52.00 .... cone Satie tiltience 3 
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| Reagenees 57.85 §1.47/1x12 ..... 59.20 62.09/12 & 14 28.37 22 33 ~ 1 8/4 ...... 65.50 Soneenune Come 
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Ques te nies ta Memphis and John- 8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: CAROLINA PINE For 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points Beveled Siding, %-inch Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate $1 pel 
of origin: Clear ~ “B” | of freight, on sales made during the week cents; 
1$x2%" 38x1%” %x2” %xX1%" | 4-inch ............. $29.00 $25.00 $22.00 | ended March 30: Flooring and tl 
Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $75.00 $73.00 $62.06 | S-inch ............. age eas ays No.1 No. 2 For 
Clr. qtd. red..... 77.00 65.00 65.00 62.00 | 6-inch ............. 36. 33.00 29.00 en tn alld conka. 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
March 22 to March 27, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follows: 

Ponderosa Pine 
/4x8 g/ees 


ona S2 or 48S— 1x & war. war. 
TE ailercia.e scene acals $62.83 $76.00 $66.25 
D ME wie accede et ces 50.91 63.00 eats 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
RE aaa sata ara draiias ovante lace reureteaee $41.57 $27.84 
Maas is fom anh acainiein a A ete as 41.61 28.52 
Commons, S2 or 4S No. 2 0.3 
eS SE ren $28.43 $22.65 
oS Sy eee rene ear 32.52 22.26 
WHO.. ©, S7S Te Bee kc ct ce ersdevoecice 16.82 
Idaho White Pine 
» xs a8 
Seiects, S2 or 4S— x wdr 
Sl ee $64.49 $82.25 
Gunlity GC} Tibss sce cet cise 49.32 


Commons S82 or 4S— 
Cyhoutnt Srerttns 7 he 


oO. oO. 
We 8) ane a eceen 310.76 NP 35° 26 $25.59 
RW. 015s are ween retenie 69.04 44.94 27.12 
Quality No. 4, 4/4 S2 or 4S RWRL.... .... 
Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

SeLEects, S2 or 4S— & wdr. & wdr. & wdr 
J eS $81.00 $2 00 $82.00 
ht er 78.00 76.00 76.00 
Wy WN so uiey sionaceee 64.12 64.57 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. ‘2. No. 3 
EE ARON $48.81 $34.21 she ace 
NI sans cheer etc enaie 48.55 32.60 22.00 
Te ee ee 62.62 32.65 19.50 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

Dimension, TUG. 2, BRE. oo coca es sieveses $22.75 
Dimension, No. 1, BEERS «co.cc ccccces 21.21 
Pomrdia, We. &, BESTE FES 2c ccietsevsvce 19.50 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr 4 RL........ 39.29 





NORTHERN PINE 


Following are prices on northern white 
pine f. o. b. Chicago: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing Rough 
or S28: 


No. 1— 10 12 14 16 18 20 
Ix4 ...$51.50 $51.50 $51.50 $58.50 $58.50 $58.50 
1x6 ... 52.50 52.50 52.5 57.50 57.50 57.50 
1x8 ... 52.50 52.50 52.50 56.50 56.50 56.50 
1x10 .. 61.50 61.50 60.50 63.50 63.50 63.50 
1x12 .. 87.50 87.50 85.50 85.50 85.50 985.50 
No, 2— 
Ix4 ... 48.50 48.50 48.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 
1x6 ... 47.50 47.50 47.50 49.50 49.50 49.50 
1x8 ... 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 49.50 49.50 
1x10 .. 48.50 48.50 47.50 47.50 51.50 51.50 
1x12 .. 60.50 60.50 60.50 58.50 61.50 61.50 
No. 3— 
1x4... 36.50 36.50 36.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 
1x6... 39.00 39.00 39.00 40.50 40.50 40.50 
1x8 ... 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 
1x10 .. 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 
1x12 .. 42.00 42.00 40.00 39.00 41.00 41.00 

For mixed stock, deduct $1. 

For all-Norway, from No. 1 deduct $3; from 


No. 2, deduct $2 

For ripping, bundling or crosscutting, add 
$1 per cut. For resawing rough, add 4/4, 75 
cents; 5/4&thkr, 50 cents; S2S and resawed 
add to price of S2S for 4/4, 75 cents; 5/4 
and thkr, $1. 

ue plain shiplap, S2S&CM or S4S add 50 
cents. 

For O. G. shiplap, well curbing, 
drop siding or corn cribbing, add $1. 

For stock 3-inch or less in width. S4S, or 
pattern (not including moulded patterns), 
add $3, product of strip bundled. All grades 
of 5- inch, $1 more than 10-inch. 


ceiling, 


For rabbetting, 4/4, add $1.50; 5/4 and 
thkr., add $1.75. 
No, 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E or S4S— 
No. 1— 10 12 14 16 18 20 
2x4 ...$39.25 $39.25 $38.25 $39.25 = 75 be 75 
2x6 ... 38.75 388.75 37.75 38.75 0.75 0.75 
oxs ... 39:75 939.75 $7.75 37.75 38.46 38-78 
2x10 .. 39.75 39.75 39.75 40.75 40.75 40.75 
2x12 .. 40.75 40.75 41.75 43.75 43.75 48.75 


No. 2 Piece Stuff, S1S1E or S4S— 
No. 1— _ 10 12 14 20 


16 
2x4. -Sae 25 oes. 4 one. 4 $36.25 $36. ir $36.75 
2x6 ... 35.75 75 37 


4. 35.75 37.75 -75 
2x8 2.) 36.75 36. ie 34. 75 34.75 35.75 35.75 
2x10 .. 36.75 36.75 86.75 37.75 37.75 37.75 
2x12 .. 37.75 37.75 38.75 40.75 40.75 40.75 


For rough, deduct 25 cents. For D&M, add 
25 cents. For S4S, deduct 25 cents. 
—T common Norway, add $5 to price of 


: No. 3 dimension, $5 less than No. 2. 


Bevel Siding 4- and 6-inch— Newer 
i Bé&btr. Cc D E &btr. 

4” beens $37.00 $34.50 $28.50 $19.00 ee 50 

w saeco 41.50 38.50 32.50 23.00 34.50 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumber Market Review 


Developments in the softwood market 
over the last couple of weeks do not af- 
ford any safe basis for estimating its trend. 
The building outlook continues to be very 
encouraging, with widespread rental in- 
creases emphasizing the fact that there 
is a real shortage of dwellings ; but an an- 
nounced partial withdrawal of the Fed- 
eral Government, whose purchases have 
been an important support to the lum- 
ber market, from all raw material commit- 
ments, is somewhat unfavorable. Retail- 
ers’ stocks in most sections are reported 
below normal, and where supplies have 
been needed for current jobs they have 
often paid top prices for quick delivery. 
Supply is slow in catching up on demand, 
especially as the mills have heavy order 
files, and the water movement from the 
Northwest continues handicapped by lack 
of ship space. In the South, small-mill 
production is reported to be increasing, 
and the small operators have been offer- 
ing concessions that have diverted some 
business from larger mills. In the South- 
east, however shortleaf is said to have 
recovered some of the ground recently 
lost. Threat of strikes seems to have been 
largely removed from the Northwest; it 
has undoubtedly been a factor in stiffen- 
ing quotations—as wage increases granted 
and higher water transport costs will be 
a factor in holding them to present levels. 
The most striking advances of the last 
few months were in West Coast fir and 
southern pine, but new western pine, 
northern pine and redwood lists are bring- 
ing all species pretty well into line. In- 
dustrial demand has been rather hesitant 
on account of factory strikes, but most 
manufacturing consumers are reported to 
have a good deal of business ahead of 
them, and should soon again be good buy- 
ers. The market is receiving considerable 
support from railroad purchasing, as sup- 
ply of rolling stock is said to be far short 
of the predicted requirements. 

Hardwood consumption has shown the 
adverse effects of strikes in consuming 
industries, but any loss in strength is said 
to be slight. In the South, mill stocks are 
low, and loggers still encounter difficul- 
ties. Some easing up is noted in sap 
gum prices. Oak has retained its strength; 
some adjustments, both up and down, 
have been made in flooring prices. Sur- 
plus lots of hardwood lumber have been 
offered at price concessions, but there 
have been no additions to mill assortments 
of items that recently have been in short 
supply. Sales of furniture in February 
were 49 percent larger than those of that 
month last year, with unfilled orders at 
the end of the month 104 percent larger 
than at the same time last year—so no 
doubt the hardwood purchases of this in- 
dustry will greatly increase as plants set- 
tle current labor difficulties ; and the same 
is true of the automotive industry. Build- 
ing trades demand, for flooring, millwork 
and trim, is reported good and improving. 
There is not much business coming from 
overseas markets. 





93 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 3.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
BE No brcica oe. g-erarmceleras pve ole Ribera alae $4.50-4.60 
NE a adn ccolaveetwlane ereveuselerareiacw orahe 2.90-3.00 
PE hh os cir aatorarhsin 6 aeuine oe 1.80-1.90 
Perfection: 
SP, IN a. 0-4. 9G 1A a eas dice’ ornrmecre $3.60 
Se! SEN terre rarearay Carrere 2.60-2.65 
SIE a\cas 65515i56;'S) we orkiscd em lare alee 1.65-1.75 
XXXXX: 
NI EN heen Bia) byes aie See aia ia peeve $3.10-3.20 
Be I Sse v4 a6 16 aieuig Ge etna tel rare wave 2.40-2.50 
Boe ME GA nao sas nelaaene ebae 1.50-1.60 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
yr mill basis, during the week ended 

pri ° 

First Third 
a en ee $81.10 $51.13 


Second 


g8x2% $72.11 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., April 
logs are as follows: 


Fir: No, 1, $24-26; No. 2, $18-19; No. 3, $12-13. 
Peelers, No. 1, $35; No. 2, $30. 


Cedar: Shingle logs, $14-18; 
$24-25. 


Hemlock: No, 2&3, $12.50-13.00. 


2.—Average prices of 


lumber logs, 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 


Steen FAS Sel Com Com Com 


caee wu $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $21.00 
eres 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 22.00 
ae 70.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 22.00 
er 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
errs $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
Seaane 83.0 73.00 56.0 32.0 24.00 
_, Se 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
rr 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
ae 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00... 
ae 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 .. 
Oo) eee 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 .... 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better. $78; or on 
rade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. : and 
etter, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 
No.1 No. 2 rs 3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ORES eae $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
—— oe 78.00 63.00 53.00 38.00 19.00 
. eae 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
-) are 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
er 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
eee 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00... 
Sr 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00... 
nr 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 
Sere 118.00 103.00 81.00 — Sta 
Oo ere 158.00 143.00 121.00 . = 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
ae $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
ee 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
|) ear 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
a 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
a 60.00 50.00 34.00 incon 
ee 65.00 55.00 39.00 oa 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
A ae $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
eae 65.00 43.00 24.00 20.00 
ee ar 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
eee se 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
ASCE rete 85.00 73.00 41.00 .... 
rr 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
BE oivenie ane 77.00 $67.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
5 Seeman +7700 tt 5 56.00 37.00 21.00 
)— 87.00 77.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
eee 93.00 83.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
a 100.00 85.00 77.00 45.00 .... 
es 05.00 90.00 82.00 50.00. .... 
re” 153.00 143.00 122.00 .... ... 
| See 69.00 59.00 42.00 29.00 .... 
er 71.00 61.00 45.00 30.00... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
er ee o6.08 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
aif Eee er $ 62.00 32.00 21.00 
ee ip ererimreeare $0. 90 67.00 37.00 21.00 
B/E ccccccceeeeees 85.00 63.00 87.00 22.00 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended April 3: 


Flooring 

Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
Oe $72.00 $71.00 
th ceiddedtns ke eaetaueekie 63.00 62.00 
Ok eee rn 38.00 36.00 

Flat grain— 
DEED icestnseceneeseneiews $49.00 $48.00 
MG Et seense dec cndeesecsuecens 44.00 44.00 
ser eee he 31.00 31.00 

Ceiling & Partition 
B&Better No.1 
ce RS eer $37.00 $35.00 
WPESEIOM, THE cccccéccceverce - 48.00 42.00 
Boston Partition, 3§x4.......... 45.00 40.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 

Yo.117 No. 116 
DO os tts neseeseewenwemee $43.00 $48.00 
Dt © évieedeeee ed eunneeavawones 41.00 44.00 
DS seteceeedcusercevenkeceues 32.00 34.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 


4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 ...$56.00 $64.00 $56.00 $58.00 $64.00 $81.00 
/4... 67.00 74.00 67.00 67.00 74.00 90.00 


Casing & Base, B&better 
+ 5 6 8 
ree $61.00 $68.00 $61.00 $64.00 


or 


Casing 

BE Cdaewe iene 61.00 68.00 61.00 64.00 
Mouldings Discount 

Lasted at SS ARG URGE .ccccccccscececes 40% 

Oe UE cneecneenueees pee eeNeee eeewwete 35% 


Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$43.00 $42.00 $47.00 $59.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 26.00 27.00 27.00 30.00 
-00 


No. 3.. 21.00 22.00 22.00 22 
Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 
No.1 No.2 
ee $31.00 29.00 
MD Keécwens deer <4 0eseeouee een 28.00 24.00 
I Sar i sia ecg aed athe What ire SO 30.00 26.00 
a ieS Be ear Soke wie ha ie oe 36.00 29.00 
SS ere rere 38.00 32.00 
Lath, %xl1%%, 4-foot 
ie [. ‘anvhch aiewkelb a waare oie meas eall $4.90 
ME DARAhtebeecdretehen ewhaweegewe tas 4.00 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Following are prices on standard mer- 
chantable spruce delivered at Boston rate 
points by rail from Provincial or Maine mills. 
Lower range prices apply at the smaller or 
sub-standard mills. All prices cover lengths 
16 feet and under; over 16 feet, add $1 for 
each 2 feet or fraction: 


Dimension Sizes 


. ge ke”. rere rr er $35.00 @$36.00 
mee Ge Op OR GD kc cteccseee -00 
ee a er eee cree 38.00@ 39.00 
ee | fe ee 6.00 
A ed aera do. t: owe we 39.00 40.00 
RB ae ere ere 41.00@ 43.00 
BEE Shkbgt aged KCee rere naneones 43.00@ 45.00 
ae ee 39.00@ 40.00 
Random Sizes 
0 Be” ee ann rene $33.00 @$35.00 
NEE NS aha: shah ahaa ald earereuck & 35.00@ 36.00 
7 Pe er ere 37.00@ 38.00 
ied aeitew eaaeaigiaiewe se -acaruiaetetien 40.00@ 41.00 
EE A ear Kieth AR id a hide ana ee ae 42.00@ 43.00 
8 ee ee 38.00@ 39.00 
4 | ES ener eer > 35.00@ 36.00 
Be CO GRO ——GRG se cicwowenevcees 35.00@ 36.00 
Boards 
Covering boards 5 inches and up 
ary sree SP $33.00 @ $34.00 
ED <9 cd ccn Weweeaiveweme mt 33.00@ 34.00 
err 34.00 35.00 
BEG GEE FT BIROROE. 2.0 cceccces 36.00@ 37.00 
Bae DOU, BEPC ccecivovevese 39.00@ 40.00 
Be SOU, SOPROORs coc Ke oesions 40.00 41.00 


BESO COME, SOTTOO. cccaccccceve 
If beaded add fifty cents. 


Spruce Lath, 4-Foot 


Ea aia ne a aehallal gaa aa aies ip oan ater e a oiaei melee $6.00 
San Moke sdivebeve deco haenkewewes eneaed 6.50 
Spruce Clapboards 
maeras 6 tmehk = 4 feet... ccccces $85.00 @$90.00 
Creare 6 imen = 6 feet...ccccceore 80.00@ 85.00 
Spruce Furring 
Be SE ces baveeokeweeee ed $32.00 @$33.00 
er err er 33.00@ 34.00 
Eastern White Cedar Stgnates 

er 
Square PerM 
Oe ee ee ete $4.25 $5.00 
Rr ee 3.85 4.50 
cilia et agri ah as aw oc arene 3.45 4.00 
| ee 3.20 3.75 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Jackson—Carlisle Veneer Co. suc- 
ceeded by Kathborne Hair & Ridgeway Co. and 
will be known as the Carlisle Veneer Co. Division 
of the Rathborne Hair & Kidgeway Co. 


ARKANSAS. Brinkley—Arkmo Lumber Co. of 
this city acquired by Brinkley Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Berkeley—Adams Lumber Co. 
succeeded by S. J. Johnson. ; 

Lancaster—Lancaster Lumber Co. merged with 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., and the Lan- 
caster yard closed. C. V. Small, former owner 
of the Lancaster Lumber Co., will be affiliated 
with the Hayward company as manager of its 
Lancaster yard. 

Los Angeles—Pelton Lumber Corp. succeeded 
by Sherman Lumber Co., 715 N. San Vicente Boule- 
vard. 

Santa Rosa—Huntington Planing Mill purchased 
by Henry Laws Co. 

COLORADO. Frederick—Ernest Grill 


Co. purchased by Ansel B. Clark, 
FLORIDA. Miami—East Coast Millwork & Fix- 


Lumber 


ture Co. lumber, builders’ supplies, paints and 
hardware departments purchased by Northrup 
Lumber Co., 2110 N. Miami Avenue. The East 


Coast Millwork & Fixture Co. status and location 
remain unchanged in the millwork and fixture 
departments. 
Palatka—Mullis Bros. 
atka Millwork Co, 
Pensacola—Weis-Patterson Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Weis-Fricker Mahogany Co. 


GEORGIA. Riceboro—Carlisle Vener Co. suc- 
ceeded by Rathborne Hair & Ridgeway Co. and 
will be known as the Carlisle Veneer Co. Division 
of the Rathborne Hair & Ridgeway Co. 


ILLINOIS. Brookport—Lytton Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Copeland Lumber Co. 


Chicago—Carlisle Veneer Co., succeeded by Rath- 
borne Hair Ridgeway Co. and will be known 
as the Carlisle Veneer Co., Division of the Rath- 
borne Hair & Ridgeway Co. 

KANSAS. Overbrook—J. W. Valentine Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Overbrook Lumber Co. 

MAINE. Strong—Charles Forster (Estate) suc- 
ceeded by Forster Manufacturing Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Foreman-Blades 
Lumber Co. of Elizabeth City, N. C., sold its ware- 
house stock in Boston to Hawkins Lumber & Ware- 
house Co., which is closing out the entire stock at 
Boston and closing the storage yard May 1. Fore- 
man-Blades Lumber Co. will continue to operate 
yards at Brooklyn, Elizabeth (N. J.), Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit — Lumber Dealers’ Sales 
Corp., 5159 Loraine Ave., has changed name to Ros 
Curtis Co.; wholesale. 

NEBRASKA, Exeter—John A. Craven succeeded 
by Craven Lumber Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Ashland—vU. S. Dowel Co. 
succeeded by Ashland Wood Products Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Clymer—William E. Oakes 
succeeded by Oakes Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Tennessee Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. hardwood flooring plant, not 
operated regularly for the last three or four years, 
has been purchased by Miller Bros. Co., manu- 
facturers of hardwood flooring of Johnson City, 


(Inc.) succeeded by Pal- 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., April 3.—Current quotations 

o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
cars for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


&b Cc D 
ee en $47.00 $37.00 $23.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
DE. drcedeeunecuvaen $35.00 $32.00 $19.50 
De wencaneaeuhacies 37.00 34.00 25.00 
Ceiling 
Pe: .oaeeesenaewmee $30.00 $27.00 $18.00 
PEE éviveccnsmnccummae 33.00 29.00 18.50 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
Ore $36.00 $34.00 $25.00 
SEO nveationeenvenes 36.00 34.00 25.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 $23.00 $23.00 $23.00 $25.00 
No. 2 18.00 18.50 18.50 18.00 
No. 3 13.50 14.00 14.00 13.50 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 

ae $23.50 $23.50 $25.00 $26.00 $25.50 
eae 22.50 22.50 23.00 24.00 24.00 
Fe 22.00 23.00 23.50 25.00 24.00 
ee 24.00 24.50 25.00 27.00 27.00 
BAS swssenes 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 27.00 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 

4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 4x12, 

Pl aseveseunvasenes Ee 
12x12 up to 20 feet....... OR 
123x138, 32 to 80 feet... cccccccces ee 22.00 





Tenn., who are modernizing the plant. 

TEXAS. Big Spring—H. H. Hardin Lumber Co. 
purchased by Higginbotham-Bartlett Co, 

Gladewater—Glade Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Alexander-Bass Lumber Co. 

Goldthwaite and Mullin—J. H. Randolph suc- 
ceeded by J. H. Randolph Lumber Co. 

Jacksonville—Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. purchased 
by Jacksonville Lumber Co. The Jacksonville 
company’s yard has been closed and the firm will 
continue from the West Commerce Street location 
of the purchased firm as the Jacksonville Lumber 
Co. 

Sweetwater—Gray 
Ferguson Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Bremerton—Berg Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Home Builders Lumber Co. 

Sedro Woolley—M. Massar Lumber Co. 
ceeded by E, B. Devaner. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. 
changed name to Anson & Gilkey Co. 


Lumber Co. succeeded by 


suc- 


Incorporations 


» FLORIDA, Fort Lauderdale—Lauderdale Lum- 
er Co. 
Miami—Northrup Lumber Co., 2110 North Miami 
Avenue. 


Miami—tTaylor Construction Co.; construction. 


IDAHO. Weiser—Crate & Basket Co. of Idaho 
(Inc.); $30,000. 
<_< Bledsoé—Bledsoe Timber Co.; 

Frankfort — Frankfort Builders Supply Co.; 
$25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Waltha m—Kelly-Smith 


Lumber Co.; $90.000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—DeGrendel Fuel & Supply 
Ce. 11341 Shoemaker Ave.; $10,000. Builders’ sup- 
plies. 

NEW JERSEY: 
building materials. 

Union City—National Home Repair Service. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Huron Lumber & 
Supply Co.; $10,000. Lumber yard and supply 
house, building supplies. 


Irvington—W. Decker (Inc.); 


New York City—Von Bulow Corp.; $20,000; 
lumber. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Roduco—Smith & Brown 


(Inc.); $5,000; to do a general lumber and timber 
business. 


OREGON. Medford—Rogue River Sugar Pine 
Co.; $10,000. 

Portland—Mickle-Fey Lumber Co.; $1,000. 
VIRGINIA. Marion—Beartown Lumber Co.; 
= to deal in timber, logs and wood of all 
inds. 


ee Aberdeen—Forest Logging Co.; 
Seattle—Irishede Cedar Products Corp.; $5,000. 


South Bend—Quinault Forest Products (Inc.); 
$50,000. Logging. 
WISCONSIN. Waukesha—Cahill Lumber & Fuel 


Co. (retail) organized by Mark E. Cahill. A down- 
town office will be located in the Cahill Building, 
115 Madison St. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The A. B. Davis 
Lumber Co., 433 California St., formed by A. B. 
Davis, formerly of Davis-O’Connor Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Cedar Rapids— Lumbermen’s Reserve 
Sameer Co. of Des Moines has opened a branch 
here. 


KANSAS. Ramona—Badger Lumber Co. will re- 
open yard at Ramona. 

KENTUCKY. Beattyville — Beattyville Lumber 
& Supply Co., a new firm, will handle a full line 
of lumber, hardware and building supplies. 

Clinton—Lewis Lumber Co, has been opened here. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Highland Lumber & 
Supply Co., 311 Highland, opened by Ed. Dickinson 
and W. C. Yancey. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Haven—Camfield Manufac- 
turing Co. will start manufacture here soon, en- 
gaged in the making of pressed plywood products. 

Grand Rapids—Godwin Heights Lumber Co., 
Cherryvale and Division Ave. Don Carrick is sec- 
retary-treasurer and manager. 

OREGON. Sandy—Marmot Lumber Co.; sawmill. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Bluff City Lumber Co., 
815 South Willett. 

Winchester—Williams Lumber Co. of Fayetteville 
has opened a branch yard here. 


TEXAS. Dickinson—Laird-Robertson Lumber Co. 
of Alvin is opening a branch yard here. 

Odessa—H. C. Willard has opened a lumber yard 
at this place. 

Pecos—Nagel Lumber Co. 


Casualties 


MASSACHUSETTS. lLynn—Atlantic Building & 
Supply Co., 650 Broad St., swept by fire, destroying 
thousands of feet of lumber, machinery and equip- 
ment, and two trucks. 

MISSISSIPPF. Decatur—Wade & Stevens Co. 
planing mill and dry kiln, with about 100,000 feet 
of lumber and a railroad box car loaded with 15,000 
feet of lumber were destroyed by fire. The loss 
has been placed at $40,000. Fire fighters saved 
500,000 feet of lumber. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Troy Cooperage Co., 69 
ee St., had $10,000 worth of barrels destroyed 

y fire, 
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WILLIAM H. HATTEN, 84, owner of the 
nationally known Hatten Lumber Co., New 
London, Wis., passed away in a hospital in 
that city, March 30, after an illness of several 
years. About 1880, Mr. Hatten left Lisbon, 
N. Y., and moved to Manawa, Wis., where he 
secured work in the saw and stave mills 
which operated extensively in that area. In 
the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
Mr. Hatten and James Meikeljohn formed a 
partnership and started a lumber business. 
The Hatten Lumber Co. was organized in 
1903 and developed into one of the most ex- 
tensive operations in Wisconsin, having aver- 
aged a cut of 15 million feet of timber an- 
nually for many years. For a long time Mr. 
Hatten also operated a large lumber mill in 
Biloxi, Miss., and in Rice -Lake and other 
points of Wisconsin. Two terms in the State 
senate were served by Mr. Hatten. He was 
president of the Board of Trustees of Law- 
rence College, and a member of the board of 
Ripon College. Mr. Hatten was an officer of 
several banks in Chicago, and gave liberally 
to public enterprises of his community. Two 
nieces and a nephew survive. 


EDWARD MERRILL, 79, former secretary- 
treasurer of Morrison-Merrill & Co. (Inc.), 
Salt Lake City, Utah, passed away March 30 
from pneumonia which set in after an opera- 
tion. Mr. Merrill joined the company, which 
was organized in Laramie, Wyo., by _ his 
brother, Samuel, and S. W. Morrison. When 
a branch was started in Salt Lake City in 
1890, Edward Merrill moved there and asso- 
ciated with the firm continuously until his 
retirement a few years ago due to his age. 
He remained a director of the company until 





his death. Mr. Merrill was an active church 
worker. Surviving are his widow and a 
daughter. He was the uncle of George E. 


_— present president of Morrison-Merrill 
< Co. 


ERNEST A. IBBETSON, 61, partner in the 
retail lumber firm at Carlinville, Ill., of Ibbet- 
son & Murphy and mayor for two terms of 
Carlinville, died April 1 in a St. Louis hos- 
pital. As a public official, Mayor Ibbetson 
had done much for the betterment of his 
town and its people. Following his marriage 
in 1903, he became a member of the lumber 
firm of Hemphill & Ibbetson. Upon the death 
of the former, he formed a partnership with 
Cecil Murphy. Mr. Ibbetson graduated from 
Blackburn College in Carlinville, and was a 
trustee of the school. Surviving are his 
widow, two brothers and two sisters. 


LUTHER W. CHICK, 74, owner of the L. W. 
Chick Lumber Co. at Chelsea, Mass., passed 
away April 5. A native of Brewer, Maine, 
Mr. Chick entered the lumber business in 
Chelsea as an employee at the retail yard of 
the late Theodore Buck. After this concern 
was sold, the firm of Chick & Holmes started 
a new yard nearby which continued under 
that title for ten years. Seventeen years ago, 
Mr. Chick became sole owner and manager. 
Surviving are his widow and three daughters. 


HENRY LITTLETON KARRICK, San Fran- 
cisco, died a few weeks ago. He received his 
early training in the lumber business in the 
large mills at Minneapolis. Early in 1900 
Mr. Karrick became associated with such 
representative men as Louis W. Hill of St. 
Paul and H. C. Ackley and Silvester Strong 
of Minneapolis. In 1912, the Karrick family 
moved to the Pacific Coast, where Mr. Kar- 
rick engaged in the lumber exporting busi- 
ness at Everett, Wash. Two daughters sur- 
vive. 

JOHN A. GILLIES, 66, vice president of the 
Gillies Brothers Lumber Co., Braeside, Ont., 
died in Ottawa, March 27. Associated with 
the lumber industry for many years, Mr. 
Gillies was also managing director of the 
Upper Ottawa Improvement Co. the last 
twenty-three years. He was a past president 
of the Canadian Forestry Association, and a 
director of the Ottawa River Forest Protec- 
tive Association. His widow, two sons and 
a daughter are survivors. 


HERMAN T. HUGHES, 48, secretary-treas- 
urer of the lumber company in Flint, Mich., 
which carries his name, died March 25 in his 
home. He organized the lumber company 
in 1914. He was a past director of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers Association, an 
Elk, and a member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. His widow, three sons, and his mother 
are among survivors. 


_T. L. MEANS, owner of the New Lumber 
Co., Belton, Texas, since he organized it in 
1900, died March 11. Mr. Means was an out- 
standing man in his community, and a de- 
voted friend of Mary Hardin-Baylor College. 
His widow, a son and three daughters are 
among his survivors. 


A. M. RICHARDSON, familiar Chicago and 
Helena, Ark., lumberman for his whole adult 
life, died last week. His associations in the 
industry included connection with the com- 
pany of Vollman & Below in Chicago, as a 
partner of George B. Osgood in the Osgood- 
Richardson Co. of Chicago, and in private 
operation at Helena, Ark. Two sons and a 
daughter survive. 


W. R. JAGOE, 75, retail lumberman of 
Owensboro, Ky., was fatally injured March 
25 when his automobile in which he and his 
wife were returning from Mexico hit the toll 
house of the bridge at Spottsville, Ky. Mrs. 
Jagoe’s condition is critical. He leaves three 
sons, six daughters and his widow. 


FRRALPH WAITE MEADE, 74, pioneer lum- 
berman who helped develop Santa Ana, Calif., 
died in that city recently. Mr. Meade and 
S. H. Pendleton founded the Pendleton Lum- 
ber Co. in 1894. The concern later became 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 


NORRIS L. CURTIS, manager of the Koch 
Lumber Co., Maumee, Ohio, until his retire- 
ment a few years ago, died March 18 in a 
St. Petersburg, Fla., hospital. Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis were in Florida for the winter. The 
widow survives. 


J. HAYWOOD JACKSON, 43, president of 
the Clinton (N. C.) Lumber Co., died while 
asleep March 30. Mr. Jackson had been in 
the lumber business around Clinton for 
seventeen years. His widow and two daugh- 
ters survive. 


REID ADAIR, 51, secretary Johnson-Maas 
Co. (Inc.), Indianapolis, Ind., died March 23. 
He had been associated with the firm twelve 
years. Survivors are his widow, three daugh- 
ters, one brother and four sisters. 


JOHN R. DEATS, SR., 73, president of the 
Deats Sash & Door Co., Los Angeles, was 
killed March 23 when thrown from his auto- 
mobile as it was struck by a train. He was 
driving alone. 


WILLIAM O. CALVERT, 53, associated with 
the W. J. Snead Lumber Co. (Inc.), Green- 
wood, S. C., for thirty years, passed away at 
his home April 1. Surviving are his widow, 
a daughter, one son, a brother and a sister. 








Increase of 14 Percent in Lumber 
Loadings Estimated 


WasHIncToNn, D. C., April 5.—Freight car 
loadings in the second quarter of 1937 are ex- 
pected to be about 7.5 percent above actual 
loadings in the same quarter in 1936, according 
to estimates just compiled by the thirteen Ship- 
pers’ Regional Advisory Boards and made pub- 
lic today—5,730,219 cars compared with 5,331,- 
496. All of the thirteen Boards, except the 
Mid-West, estimate an increase. The North- 
west estimates its requirements at 39.4 percent 
above the same period last year, due in large 
part to an 85.4 percent gain in the movement of 
ore and concentrates. 

The tabulation below shows the estimated 
percentages of increase or decrease: 


Percent Percent 
District Increase District Increase 
Allegheny .... 10.1 New England.. 6 


Northwest .... 39.4 
Mid-West .... %2.9 


Pacific Coast.. 3.6 
Pacific Northw. 15.9 


Southeast .... 6.0 Ohio Valley... 5.5 
Southwest .... 5.9 Trans-Missouri- 

Great Lakes... 8.7 Kansas ..... 4.6 
Atlantic States 3.9 —- 
Cent. Western 2.2 TO asec. 7.5 


*Decrease 

Of the 29 commodities included in the esti- 
mate, increases are expected in 19, decreases in 
8, and 2 are expected to be about the same as 
last year. The estimated increases or decreases 
for groups of commodities of especial interest 
to building material interests follow: 


2nd Quarter Estimated 


Commodity -1936 1937 Increase 


Lumber and For- 


est Products... 446,319 508,394 13.9 
| rare 146,226 169,719 16.1 
Brick and Clay 

Products....« ss. 76,333 86,157 12.9 
Lime and Plaster 37,631 42,985 14.2 
Paper, Paper Bd. 

TRROGRRE 0.0.05. . 85,747 95,002 10.8 
Coal and Coke... 1,551,951 1,525,133 1.0 
Gravel, Sand and 

ee ae 368,799 382,829 3.8 











How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
, In Classified Department 





Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business oppor-unity, 
timber and _ timberlands, may ainery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operatio s. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lv aber and 
allied industries by advertis'.g in the 
Wanted and For Sale der rtment of 
the American Lumberman. 

Send your advertisement t, the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Too Late To Classify | 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















WANTED 


Employees 


WANTED: BY WELL-RATED CONCERN 


Located in Indiana a young man experienced and 
qualified to take complete charge of Department, 
wholesaling Hardwood and Yellow Pine Lumber. 
Excellent opportunity for right man. Give ex- 
perience, age, whether married or single and how 
soon can report. 

Address “E. 25,’ care American Lumberman. 


WE ARE SEEKING A MAN 


Capable of organizing a Hardwood Lumber division 
of our brokerage business, 

R. TAXEY LUMBER COMPANY, 

11 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 








- 











PLANING MILL OPERATOR 
Opening for good man to operate small equipped 
mill. A good proposition for the right man. 
Address “‘E. 48," care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED 


Employees 














ASSISTANT MANAGER WANTED 


For an established Chicago Suburban yard. Must 
be thoroughly experienced in bookkeeping, credit 
and collection work, and be capable of generally 
supervising the business during the absence of the 
manager whose outside work takes up most of his 
time. Apply stating age, experience, religion, 
salary expected, to “D. 63," care American Lum- 
berman. 





WTD.: MECHANIC EXP’D WITH BAND SAWS 

And general planing mill work to take charge of 

small planing mill in Central Kentucky. 
MORTON LUMBER CO., Casey Creek, Ky. 





WANTED: YOUNG MAN 
For all around work as assistant to manager in 
a fast growing new yard near Chicago. Must be 
a good salesman, aggressive and experienced in 


office work. State age, experience and salary 
expected. 
Address “E. 37,"" care American Lumberman. 


—" 





WANTED: YARD MANAGER 
For medium size yard in good Illinois town, Please 
state fully qualifications in letter of application. 
Address “E. 43,” care American Lumberman. 





Salesmen . 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 


By going Chicago wholesaler for Southern Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. Salary and commission. Give 
full particulars in reply. 

Address “E. 60,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 


For Ohio, Indiana, Illinois territory. Give refer- 
ences and qualifications. 
Address “E. 40,” care American Lumberman. 











WTD: EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Not over 35 years old for yard and outside. Keen 
competition in city of 28,000. Must be willing to 
put in long hours with constructive and initiative 
ability. An opportunity. Submit full details—past 
employment, experience, age and salary expected. 
Located near Chicago. 

Address “E. 35,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: A SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 


For Central Illinois territory. Prefer one who is 
familiar with Cost Book A. 
Address “D. 26,’ care American Lumberman, 








Ernployment 





EXP’D LUMBER SALESMEN WANT JOBS 


Eastern territory, out Phila. and vicinity; reason- 
able compensation expected. Write Employment 
Committee, Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Assn., 321 
Hansberry St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 
Detailer and Biller on special millwork and store 
fronts. No job too large. 
Address “E. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Wants change. “Ai” reference. National experi- 
ence. North or South. 

Address “E. 33,” care American Lumberman. 


REGISTERED STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
Seeks connection with concern requiring timber, 
reinforced-concrete, steel, masonry designer on any 
type structure. Might invest some. 

Address “D. 66,” care American Lumberman, 


POSITION WANTED. SEVENTEEN YEARS EXP. 
In general wholesale Lbr. business; have thorough 
knowledge of office ani sales details of Yellow Pine 
and West Coast products, fifteen years with one of 
the largest producers of Yellow Pine and West 
Coast producers. 

Address “E, 61,’”’ care American Lumberman, 











DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Employment 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN—65 YRS. OLD 


Know lumber, millwork, estimating, quantity sur- 

veying, contracting, construction, management, gen- 

eral office work—lumber office ali my life. 
Address “E, 54,” care American Lumberman. 


AUDITOR, ACCOUNTANT, BOOKKEEPER 


Desires position, twenty years’ experience, retail 
and general office. Best references. 
Address “E. 55,’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTION MAN 


With 14 years’ experience in all branches of manu- 
facturing, now employed in responsible position, 
desires change. Prefer connection with wholesaler 
buying and selling on salary and commission or 
split profit basis. Capable of handling or super- 
vising cuts. 

Address ‘*E. 57,” care of American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


35 years old, married, 15 years wholesale millwork 
experience, in factory, office, and selling on the 
road. Handle Millwork Cost Bureau set of books; 
capable correspondent. 

Address “‘A. 41,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY MARRIED MAN 


Lifetime experience in Lumber business, eleven 
years as yard manager. I. C. C. graduate. Age 
38. Best of references. 

Address “E. 58,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A-1 COMBINATION SAWYER & FILER 


Block setter and millwright wants job on small 
tractor or steam sawmill. 10 years’ exp. A-1 refs. 
Address “E. 59,” care American Lumberman. 




















ELDERLY LUMBERMAN, EXECUTIVE TYPE 


Too active to retire, wants change. Thoroughly 
knows producing and selling Western Pine and 
Fir; can relieve busy operator of much detail. 
Twenty years with present connection. Amount 
salary not imvortant. 

Address “E. 52,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK 


Sash-door factory, years of experience. 
Address “E. 46,’" care American Lumberman. 











LUMBER SALESMAN—15 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Selling hardwoods to industrial trade in Western 

Michigan desires good mill connections handling 

their interests in this territory. Commission basis. 
Address “E. 45,” care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED: 10 TO 15 CARS WISCONSIN 
Minnesota or Michigan stock of 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 
8/4 No. 2 & Btr., not to exceed 15% 3A, Birch Tie 
Sides green or dry. Quote minimum loading point 
price, advising age of stock. 

Address “E. 32,” care American Lumberman. 








NO. 2 COM. & BTR. 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4” BIRCH 
Basswood, Soft Elm, air dried or kiln dried for 
immediate or future shipment. 

Address “D. 79,” care American Lumberman. 


HAVE ORDERS TO PLACE 


For carload shipments during May, June and July 
covering gum crating and also yellow pine crat- 
ing. Both cut to exact widths and lengths. Also 
orders for nailed panel crates both in pine and in 
gum. Shipped knocked down in bundles. Invoices 
paid promptly. 

Address “E. 56,” care American Lumberman. 


ATTENTION—MANUFACTURERS 


Wanted Mill connections in Yellow Pine—West 
Coast Products,—Sugar Pine,—Idaho Pine,—North- 
ern and Southern Hardwoods. Sales force cover- 
ing largest Industrial Center. Wholesale Terms on 
all transactions. Headquarters Detroit. 

Address “E. 50,” care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER WANTED 
cars 4/4” No. 1 Com&Btr. Chestnut WHND 
car 4/4” FAS Chestnut 
car 4/4” No. 1 Common & Sel. Chestnut 
car 4/4” FAS Cabinet Ash 
G. HERBERT BINGHAM, 











ee OT 


Dunmore, Pa. 





A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 


April 10, 1937 
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Retail Lumber Yards 


WANTED: LUMBER YARD 
Want to buy a good lumber yard in northern Mis- 
souri, southern Iowa or Illinois. 
Address “B. 43,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED TO BUY LUMBER YARD 
In small Northern Illinois City. 
Address “C, 74,” care American Lumberman. 


Used Machinery 


WRECKING 


We will purchase outright or dismantle old and 
abandoned plants and buildings. Will also pur- 
chase machinery and equipment of every descrip- 
tion. Advise us what you have. 

GEORGE STEINER 
1233 West Lake St. 








Chicago, Ill. 





USED NO. 19 OR SMALLER WICKES GANG SAW 


Or similar make. Also small edger. 
STANDARD MACHINE CoO., New London, Wis. 





WANTED MIXED MILL SCRAP IRON 


R. R. Cars, Engines and Rails. Also abandoned 
or obsolete plants for dismantling. Write, wire 
or phone. 
B. COPLAN & CO., Chicago, Illinois. 
5148 Drexel Ave., ‘Phone Fai. 7227. 








-  FORSALE © 
Business Opportunities 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Wanted—$18,000.00 to build shingle mill with. Will 
give ist mortgage at 7% interest on mill and 22 
million feet of Higrade Red Cedar timber worth 
$3.00 per M feet located on Olympic Peninsula, State 
of Washington. Pay off mortgage as timber is cut. 
Will also give 20% of net mill profits above $3.00 
stumpage as bonus, Party making loan can come 
a as treasurer of company and handle office 
wo 
Address P. O. Box 122, Dayton, Washington. 











FOR SALE—DIRECT FROM OWNER 


One of the most complete Six Foot (6’) Bandmills, 
complete with Moore Dry Kilns and Planing Mill 
facilities, on two railroads, now in operation. Three 
Million Feet of Hardwood and Pine Lumber on 
hand and well taken care of; also Twenty Million 
Feet of Virgin River Swamp Hardwoods, Cypress 
and some Pine. 
Reason for selling: 
elsewhere. 
P. O. Box No. 1654, Savannah, Georgia. 


owner has pressing interest 





FOR SALE 


Modern daylight woodworking plant, built - 1925 
eastern Indiana. Main building one story brick, 
steel and concrete, 60,000 sq. ft. Auxiliary building 
one story frame, 14,000 sq. ft. Large dry kilns; 
two 250 h.p. boilers; complete power wiring; com- 
pletely sprinklered; two switch tracks with 30 car 
capacity; nearly 10 acres ground. For full particu- 
lars address “D. 53,’’ care American Lumberman. 





MILLING IN TRANSIT 


We are prepared to Dress, Resaw and Kiln Dry 

lumber in transit, from points on Southern Railway, 

south of Virginia. Write us for particulars. 
BOYDTON MFG. CO., Boydton, Va. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We have small well equipped, electrically operated 

factory. Wish to interest party with some capital, 

who understands manufacturing wood specialties. 
Address “‘C, 71,’’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE IN NORTHERN VERMONT 


Ten million feet of stumpage, 80% hardwood, 20% 
softwood. Well-equipped band mill and dressing 
mill. Blacksmith shop, stables, tenant houses. 
Offered for fixed price or stumpage basis. Rea- 
sonable terms. 

Box 38, Hyde Park, Vermont 
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